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To the Right Honourable 
John Lord Sommers, 
Baron of Eveſham. 


should not act the 
paart of an impar- 
tial Spectator, if 
I Dedicated the following 
Papers to one who is not 


A 3 of 
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of the moſt conſummate | 
and moſt acknowledged 
Merit. 

None but a Perſon of a 
— finiſhed Character, can be 
the proper Patron of a 
Work which endeavours 
to Cultivate and Poliſh 
Human Life, by promo- | 
ting Virtue and Know- 
ledge, and by recommen- 
ding whatſoever may be 
either Uleful or Ornamen- | 
| 
| 
| 


tal to Society. 
I know that the Homage 
I now pay * is offering | 
a kind of Violence to one 
who is as ſolicitous to ſhun 


Ap- 


0 | 
* 5 
* 
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Applauſe, as he is aflidu- 
ous to deſerve it. But, my 


Lord, this is perhaps the 


only Particular in which 
your Prudence will be al- 


ways diſappointed. 


While Juſtice, Candor, 


Equanimity, a Zeal for the 
Good of your Country, 


bear celebrating ſuch ex- | 


and the moſt perſuaſive 
Eloquence in bringing o- 
ver others to it, are valua- 
ble Diſtinctions, You are 
not to expect that the Pub- 
lick will ſo far comply with 


your Inclinations, as to for- 


traordinary Qualities. It 
ts 
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is in vain that You have en- 
deavoured to conceal your 
Share of Merit, in the ma- | 
ny National Services which 
you have effected. Do 
what you will, the preſent 
Age will be talking of your 
Virtues, tho' Poſterity a- 
lone will do them Juſtice. 
Other Men pals through |? 
Oppoſitions and contend- 
ing Intereſts in the Ways 
of Ambition; but Your 
Great Abilities have been 
invited to Power, and im- H 
portuned to accept of co 
Ad vancement. Nor is it 

> ſtrange that this ſhould ho 
happen 
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1- | happen to your Lordſhip, 
who could bring into the 

Service of your Sovereign 
h | the Arts and Policies of 
Ancient Greece and Nome; 
as well as the moſt exact 
Knowledge of our own 
Conſtitution in particular, 
and of the Intereſts of Eu- 
rope in general; to which I 
muſt alſo add, a certain Dig- 
nity in Your ſelf that (to 
ſay the leaſt of it) has been 
n always equal to thoſe great 
n- | Honours which have been 
> conferred upon Y ou. 
It is very well known 


d how much, the Church 
IIR owed 
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owed to you in the moſt 
dangerous Day it ever ſaw, 


that of the Arraignment of 


its Prelates; and how far 
the Civil Power, in the 
Late and Preſent Reign, 
has been indebted to your 
Counſels and Wiſdom. 


But to enumerate the 


great Advanta which 
the Publick has received 
from your Adminiſtration, 


would be a more proper 


Work for an Hiſtory, than 


for an Addrefs of this Na- 


ture. 


Your Lordſhip appears 


as great in your Private 


Life, 
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ence which is peculiar to 
who Converſes with your 
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Life, as in the moſt Impor- 
tant 


Offices which You 


have born. I would there- 


fore rather chuſe to of 
the Pleaſure You afford all 
who are admitted into your 
Converſation, of your E- 
legant Taſte in all the Po- 


lite Parts of Learning, of 


Your great Humanity and 
Complacency of Manners, 
and of the furpreaing Influ- 


You, in making every one 


Lordſhip, prefer You to 


himſelf, without thinking 


the leſs meanly of his own 


Ta- 
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Talents. But if I ſhould 

take Notice of all chat | 
might be obſerved in your 
Lordſhip, I —_ have 


nothing new to ſay upon 
any other Character of Di 


ſtinction. 
I am, 


1 wo 


My Lord, 

- Your Lordſhip's . 

15 moſt Obedient, | 
_ moſt Devoted, - 


| 


H umble Servant, 
The Seckau. 
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Non m ex ful ed mo dave lucem 
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HAVE obſerved, that a Reader ſel- 
dom peruſes a Book with Pleaſure, till 
he knows whether the Writer of it be 
| a black or a fair Man, of a mild or 
cholerick Diſpoſition , Married or a 
= Batchelor, with other Particulars ot 
the like Nature, that conduce very much 
a to the right underſtanding of an Author. 
To gratify this Curiofity, which is ſo natural to a Reader, 
I defign this Paper my next 3s Prefatory Diſcourſes 
to my wing ritings, and ſhall give ſome Account in 
them of the ſeveral Perſons that are engaged in this 
Work. As the chief Trouble of thong, Digeſting, 
and Correcting will fall to my Share, do my 
the Juſtice to open the Work with my | f 
1 was born to à ſmall Heredita 
cording to the Tradition of the Village where it lies, 
wuaas bounded by the ſame Hedges and Ditches in , 
* 2 that 15 at preſent, and has >-- 
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own Hiſtory. 
Eſtate, which, ac- 
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delivered down from Father to Son whole and entire, 
without the Loſs or Acquiſition of a fingle Field or Mea- 
dow, during the Space of Six hundred Years. There 
runs a Story in the Family, that when my Mother was 


gun with Child of me about three Months, he dreamt 
That ſhe was brought to Bed of a judge: Whether this 
might proceed from a Law. Suit which was then depend- 
ing in the Family, or my Father's being a Juſtice of the 
Peace, I cannot determine; for I am not ſo vain as to 
think it preſaged any Dignity that I ſhould arrive at in 
my future Lite, though that was the Interpretation which 
the Neighbourhood put upon it. The Gravity of my Be- 
haviour at my very firſt nce in the World, and all 
the Time that I ſucked, ſeemed to favour my Mother's 
Dream: For, as ſhe has often told me, I threw away my 
Rattle before I was two Months old, and would nor 
make uſe of my Coral till they had taken away the Bells 
from it. N 

As forthe reſt of my Infancy, there being nothing in 
Je remarkable, I ſhall paſs it over in —— tind, 32 
during my Nonage, I had the Reputation of a very ſullen 
Yourh, but was always a Favourite of my School - maſter, 
who uſed to ſay, that my Parts were ſolid, and would wear 
well. I had not been long at the Univerſity, before I 


— my ſelf by a moſt protound Silence; tor du- 
ring the 


Space of eight Years, excepting in the publick 
Exerciſes of the College, I ſcarce uttered the Quantity of 
an hundred Words; and indeed do not remember that 
I ever ſpoke three Sentences together in my whole Lite. 
Whilſt 1 was in this learned y, I applied my ſelf 
with ſo much Diligence to my Studies, that there are very 
few celebrated Books, either in the learned or the mo- 
dern Tongues, which I am not acquainted with. * 
UPON the Death of my Father, I was reſolved to 
travel into foreign Countries, and therefore left the Uni- 
verſity, with the Character of an odd unnaccountable 
Fellow, that had a great deal of Learning, if I would but 
ew it. An inſatiable Thirſt after Knowledge; carried 
me into all the Countries of Exrope in which there was 
. any thing new or ſtrange to be ſeen ; nay to ſuch a De- 
gree was my Curioſity raiſed, that having read the Con- 
. Eroverſics of ſome great Men concerning the — 
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of Egypt, I made a Voyage to Grand Cairo, on ſe ts 
take the Meaſure of a Pyramid: and as ſoon as I had fer 
my ſelf right in that Particular, returned to my native 
Country with great Satisfaction. 

I have paſſed my latrer Years in this City, where Iam 
frequently ſeen in moſt publick Places, tho there are not 
above half a dozen of my ſelect Friends that know me; 
of whom my next Paper ſhall give a more particular Ac- 
count. There is no Place of general Reſort, wherein I 
do not often make my Appearance ; ſometimes I am ſeen 
thruſting my Head into a Round of Politicians at s, 
and liſtning with t Attention to the Narratives that 
are made in thoſe little circular Audiences. Sometimes l 
ſmoak a Pipe at Child's, and whilſt I ſeem attentive to 
nothing but the Poſt- Man, over-hear the Converſation 
of e Table in the Room. I appear on Sunday Nights 
at St. Fames's Coffee-houſe, and ſometimes join the lit- 
tle Committee of Politicks in the Inner-Room, as one 
who comes there to hear _— My Face is like- 
wiſe very well known at the Grecian, the Cocoa-Tree, 
and in the Theatres both of Dyzry-Lane and the Hay- 
Market. I ha ve been taken for a ant upon the Ex- 
change for above theſe ten Years, and ſometimes pals for 
2 Fey in the Aſſembly of Stock-Jobbers at Fonathan's. 
In ſhort, wherever 1 ſee a Cluſter of People, I always 
mix with them, though I never open my Lips but in my 
own Club. | 

THUS I live in the World rather as a SpeQator of 
Mankind, than as one of the Species ; by which Means 
I have made my ſelf a Speculative Stateſinan, Soldier, 
Merchant and Artizan, without ever medling with any 
Practical Part in Life. I am very well verſed in the The- 
ory of a Husband or a Father, and can diſcern the Er- 
rors in the Oeconomy, Buſineſs and Diverſion of others, 
better than thoſe who are engaged in them ; as Standers- 
by diſcover Blots, which are apt to eſcape thoſe | 
in the Game. I never eſpouſed any Party with Violence, 
and am reſolved to obſerve an exact Neutrality between 
the Whigs and Tories, unlefs I ſhall be forced to declare 
my ſelf by the Hoſtilities of either Side. In ſhort, I have 
in all the Parts of my Lite as a Looker-on, which 
G | OR We FEneve in AT TU - 
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T have given the Reader juſt fo much of my Hiſtory 
and Character, as to let him ſee I am not altogether un- 
ualified for the Buſineſs I have undertaken. As for o- 
ther Particulars in my Life and Adventures, I ſhall in- 
ſert them in follow ing Papers, as I ſhall ſee Occaſion. In 
the mean time, when 1 conſider how much I have ſeen, 


read and heard, I begin ro blame own Taciturnity ; | 


and fince I have neither Time nor Inclination to com- 
municate the Fulneſs of my Heart in Speech, I am reſot- 
ved to do it WI. and to print my ſelf out, if 
ble, before I die. I have been often told by m 
riends, that it is 1 many uſeful Diſcoveries hic 
I have made ſhoul in the Poſſeſſion of a Silent Man. 
For this Reaſon theretore, I ſhall publiſh a Sheet · ſull of 
Thoughts every Morning, for the Benefit of my Con- 
— rages and if I can any way contribute to the Di- 
verſion or Improvement of the Country in which I live, 
I ſhall leave it, when I am ſummoned out of it, with the 
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ſecret Satisfaction ot thinking that I have not Lived in 
vain. 
THERE arethree very material Points which I have 


not ſpoken to in this Paper; and which, for ſeveral im- 


| Reaſons, I keep to my felt, at leaſt for 
Tims: I mean, an Account of my Name, my Age, 
and my Lodgings. I muſi confeſs, I would gratify my 
Reader in any Thing that is reaſonable ; but as for theſe 
three Parti though I am ſenſible they might tend 
very {much to the Embelliſhment of my Paper, I cannot 
Ag * 5 Reſolution of communicating them to the 

e 


me in publick Places to ſeveral Salutes and Civilities, 
which have been n diſagreeable to me; ſor the 
reateſt Pain I can fi 


would indeed draw me out of that Ob- 
ſcurity which I have enjoyed for many Tray, and expoſe 


2 ft is the being talked to, and be- 
ing ſtared at. It is tor this Reaſon likewiſe, that Ik ep 


m Complex ion and Pre ſs as very great Secrets ; tho” it 


* not! f 

the Progres of the Work I have undertaken. t 
AFTER having been thus particular upon my ſelf, 
I ſhall, in to- Morrow s Paper give an Account of thoſe 
Gentlemen Who are concerned with me in this Work; 


mpoſſible, but I may make Diſcoveries of both in 
þ 


—_— 


for, as I have before intimated, a Plan of it is laid and 
con- 
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concerted (as all other Matters of Importance are) in 2 
Club. However, as my Friends have engaged me to 
ſtand in the Front, thoſe who have a mind to correſpond 
with me, may direct their Letters to the SPECTATOR, 


Ne 2. 


at Mr. Buckley's in Little Britain. For I muſt further ac- 
uaint the Reader, that tho our Club meets only on 
7 ay ys and Thurſdrys, we have appointed a Committee 
it every Night, for the Inſpection of all ſuch Papers 

as may contribute to the Advancement of the Pu 


Weal. C 
N* 2. Fryday, March 2. 


HE firſt of our Society is a Gentleman of Morceſter- 

ſhire, of antient Deſcent, a Baronet, his Name 

Sir Roxx DE COvERLEY. His Great Grand- 

father was Inventor of that famous Country-Dance which 
is called after him. All who know that Shire, are very 
well acquainted with the Parts and Merits of Sir Rock. 
He is a Gentleman that is very ſingular in his Behaviour, 
but his Singularities proceed from his good Senſe, and are 
Contradictions to the Manners of the World, only as he 
thinks the World is in the Wrong. However, this Hu- 
mour creates him no Enemies, tor he does nothing with. 
Sourneſs or Obſtinacy ; and his being unconhaed to 
Modes and Forms, makes him but the readier and more 
capable to pleaſe and oblige all who know him. When 
he is in Town, he lives in Sobo-Square. It is (aid, he 


5 


keeps himſelt a Batchelor by reaſon he was crofled in 
Love, by a perverſe beautiful Widow of the next Coun- 
ty to him. ore this Diſappointment, Sir Roczr was 


what you call a fine Gentleman, had often ſupped with 

my Lord Rocheſter and Sir George Etherege * Duel 

upon his firſt coming to Town, and kick'd Bully Dawſon 

iu a publick — for ug him Younger. N 
3 
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being ill uſed by the above-mentioned Widow, he was 
very ſerious for a Year and a half; and though his Tem- 
per being naturally jovial, he at laſt got over it, he grew 
careleſs of himſelf, and never dreſſed afterwards. He 
continues to wear a Coat and Doublet of the fame Cut 
that were in Faſhion at the Time of his Repulſe, which, 
in his merry Humours, he tells us, has been in and out 
twelve Times ſince he firſt wore it. Tis ſaid Sir Roctn 
ew humble in his Defires after he had forgot this cruel 
auty, inſomuch that it is reported he has frequently of- 
jended in Point of Chaſtity with Beggars and Gypſies: 
But this is looked upon by his Friends rather as Matter 
of Raillery than Truth. He is now in his fitty fixth Year, 
cheerſul, gay, and hearty ; keeps a good Houſe both 
an Town and Country; a great r of Mankind ; but 
there is ſuch a mirthful Caſt in his Behaviour, that he is 
rather beloved than eſteemed : His Tenants grow rich 
his Servants look ſatisfied, all the young Women role ſs 
Love to him, and the young Men are glad of his Compa- 
ny: When he comes into a Houſe, he calls the Servants 
by their Names, and talks all the Way up Stairs to a 

ifit. I muſt not omit, that Sir Rocrx is 2 Juſtice 
'of the um; that he fills the Chair at a Quarter- 
Seſſion with great Abilities, and three Months ago gain- 
ed univerſal Applauſe by explaining a Paſſage in the 
Game- Act. ; 

THE Gentleman next in Eſteem and Authority a- 
mong us, is another Batchelor, who is a Member of the 
Inner-Temple; a Man of great Probity, Wit, and Under- 
ſtanding; but he has choſen his Place of Relidence rather 
to _ the Direction of an old humourſom Father, than 
in Purſuit of his own Inclinations. He was placed there 
to ſtudy the Laws of the Land, and is the moſt learned 
of any of the Houſe in thoſe of the Stage. Ariſtotle and 
Longinus are much better underſtood by him than Little- 
tom or Cooke. The Father ſends up every Poſt Queſtions 
relating to Marriage-Articles, Leaſes, and Tenures, in 
the Netobbourhood ; all which Queſtions he agrees with 
an Attorney to anſwer and take care of in the L 
He is fludying the Paſſions themſelves, when he ſhould 


be inquiring into the Debates among Men ena x 
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from them. He knows the Argument of each of the 
Orations of Demoſthenes and Twlly, but not one Caſe 
in the Reports of our own Courts. No one ever took 
him for a Fool, but none, except his intimate Friends, 
know he has a great deal of Wit. This Turn makes 
him at once both diſintereſted and agreeable : As few of 
his Thoughts are draw from Buſineſs, they are molt of 
them fit tor Converſation. His Taſte of Books is a little 
too juſt for the Age he lives in ; he has read all, but ap- 
oves of very tew. His Familiarity with the Cuſtoms, 
nners, Actions, and Writings of the Antients, makes 
him a very delicate Obſerver of what occurs to him in 
the preſent World. He is an excellent Critick, and the 
Time of the Play is his Hour of Buſineſs ; exactly at five 
he paſſes thro' New-[nn, croſſes thro' Ryſſel-Court, and 
takes . turn at Mills till the Play begins; he has his 
Shooes rubbed and his Perriwig powdered at the Barber's 
as you go into the Roſe. It is tor the Good of the Audi- 
ence when he is at a Play, for the Actors have an Ambi- 
tion to pleaſe him. 

T HE Perſon of next Conſideration, is Sir ANDREW 
FREEPORT, a Merchant of great Eminence in the 
City of A Perſon of indefatigable Induſtry, 
ſtrong Reaſon, and great Experience. His Notions 
of Trade are noble and generous, and (as every rich 
Man has uſually ſome fly Way ot Jeſting, which 
would make no great Figure were he not a rich =} 
he calls the Sea the Britiſh Common. He is acquair 
with Commerce in all its Parts, and will tell you it is 
a ſtupid and barbarous Way to extend Dominion by 
Arms; for true Power is to (be got by Arts and In- 
duſtry. He will often argue, that if this Part of our 
Trade were well cultivated, we ſhould gain from one 
Nation; and if another, trom another. I have heard 
him prove, that Diligence makes more laſting Acqui- 
ſitions than Valour, and that Sloth has ruin'd 8 
tions than the Sword. He abounds in ſeveral frugal 

» amongſt which the greateſt Favourite is, © A 
Penny ſaved is a Penny got. A general Trader of good 
Senſe, is pleaſanter Company than a general Scholar; 
and Sir ANDRE w having a natural unaffected Elo- 


quence, the Perſpicuity of his Diſcourſe gives the ſame 
| B 4 Pleaſure 
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Pleafure that Wit would in another Man. He has made 
his Fortunes himſelf; and fays that England — be 
richer than other Kingdoms, by as plain Methods as 
he himſelf is richer than other Men; though at the ſame 
Time 1 can ſay this of him, that there is not a Point in 
the Compaſs but blows home a Ship in which he is an 
Owner. 

NEXT to Sir ANDREw in the Club- room fits 
Captain SENTRY, a Genleman of great Courage, 
good Underſtanding, but invincible Modeſty. He is 
one ot thoſe that deſerve very well, but are very 
awkard at putting their Talents within the Obſervati- 
on of ſuch as ſhould take notice of them. He was ſome 
Years a Captain, and behav'd himſelf with t Gal- 
hantry in ſeveral E and at ſeveral Sieges; 
but having a ſmall e of his own, and beipg next 
Heir to Sir 1228 he has quitted a Way of Life in 
which no Man can riſe ſuitably to his Merit, who is not 
ſomething of a Courtier as well as a Soldier. I have 
heard him often lament, that in a Profeſſion where 
Merit is placed in ſo conſpicuous a View, ence 


ſhould get the better of Modeſty. When he has talked 


to this * ne ver heard him make a ſour Ex 
on, but frankly confeſs that he left the World, be- 
cauſe he was not fit for it. A ſlrict Honeſty and an even 
regular Behaviour,are in themſelves Obſtacles to him that 
muſt preſs through Crowds, who endeavour at the ſame 
End with himſelf, the Favour of a Commander. He will 
however in his way of Talk excuſe Generals, for not 
diſpoſing according to Men's Deſert, or enquiring into 
it: For, ſays he, that great Man who has a Mind 
to help me, has as many to break through to come 
ar me, as I have to come at him: Theretore he will 
conclude, that the Man who would make a Figure, 
one in a Military Way, muſt get over all falſe 
odeſty, and aſſiſt his Patron againſt the Importunity 
of other Pretenders, by a proper Aſſurance in his 
own Vindication. He ſays it is a civil Cowardice to be 


backward in afferting what you ought to expect, as it 


is a military Fear to be flow in attacking when it is 
YO this Candor does the Gentleman 
ſpeak of mſelf and others. The CO runs 
ough 
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through all his Converſation- The Military Part of 
his Life has furniſhed him with many Adventures, in 
the Relation of which he is very agreeable to the Com- 
pany ; tor he is never over-bearing, though accuſtomed 
to command Men in the utmoſt Degree below him ; nor 
ever too obſequious, from an Habit of obeying Men high- 
ly above him- 

B U that our Society may not appear a Set of Hu- 
mouriſts unacquainted with the Gallantries and Pleaſures 
ot the Age, we have us the Gallant WII Ho- 
NEYCOMB, a Gentleman who according to his Years 
ſhould be in the Decline of his Lite,but having ever been 
very careful of his Perſon, and always had a very eaſie 
Fortune, Time has made bur very little Impreſſion, ei- 
ther by Wrinkles on his Forehead, or Traces in his Brain. | 
His Perſon is well turn d. of a good Height. He is v 


ry 
ready at that ſort of Diſcourſe with which Men — 


entertain Women. He has all his Lite dreſſed very we! 
and remembers Habits as others do Men. He can ſmile 
when one ſpeaks to him, and laughs eafily. He knows 
the Hiſtory of every Mode, and can inform you- from 
which .of the French King's Wenches our Wives and 
Daughters had this Manner of curling their Hair, that 
Way of I their Hoods; whoſe Frailty was co- 
vered by ſuch a fort of Petticoat, and whoſe Vanity to 
new her Foot made that part ot the Dreſs fo ſhort in 
fuch a Year. In a Word, all his Converſation and 
Knowledge has been in the female World: As other 
Men of his Age will take notice to you what ſuch 2 
Miniſter ſaid n ſuch and ſuch an } 6eP! 2 he will 
tell you when the Duke of Monmouth, danced at Court, 
ſuch a Woman was then ſmitten, another was taken with 
him at the Head of his Troop in the Park. In all theſe im- 
portant Relations, he has ever about the ſame time 
received a kind Glance or a Blow of a Fan from ſome 
celebrated Beauty, Mother of the preſent Lord ſuch- a- 
— 1 you 0 — oy . 0 * oy 1 * 
vely thing in the Houſe, he ſtarts up, © He . 

* Blood in his Veins, Ton Aivabell begot him, the 
; Rogue cheated me in that Affair; that young Fellow's 
Mother uſed me more like a Dog than any Woman 
Lever — 1 This way of Talking of 
£ « | bis 
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his very much enlivens the Converſation among us of a 
more _ 1 _ —_ ae ＋ — 
Compan m who rare at all, but 
ſpeaks of him as of char Sort of Man who is uſually called 
a well-bred fine Gentleman. To conclude his Character, 
where Women are not concerned, he is an honeſt worthy 
I cannot tell whether I am to account him whom I am 
next to ſpeak of, as one of our Company; for he viſits 
us but ſeldom, but when he does it adds to every Man 
elſe a new Enjoyment of himſelf. He is a — 
a very Philoſophick Man Learning, great Sancti- 
Life, and the moſt exact good Breeding. He has 
the Msfortune to be of a very weak Conſtitution, and 
conſequently cannot accept of ſuch Cares and Buſineſs as 
Preferments in his Function would oblige him to: He is 
therefore among Divines what a Chamber-Counſellor is 
among Lawyers. The Probity of his Mind, and the In- 
tegrity of his Life, create him Followers, as being elo- 
—_ or loud advances others. He ſeldom introduces the 
bject he ſpeaks upon; but we are ſo far = in Years, 
that he obſerves, when he is among us, an Earneſtneſs to 
have him fall on ſome divine Topick, which he always 
treats with much Authority, as one who has no Intere 
in this World, as one who is haſtening to the Object of 
all his Wiſhes, and conceives Hope from his Decays and 


Infirmities. Theſe are my ordinary Companions.” R 


— 


Saturday, March 3. 


2 quiſque fere ſtudio devinct᷑us adbæret: 
t quibus in rebus multum ſumus ante morati : 


Atque in qua ratione fuit contenta magis mens; 
In ſomnis eadem plerum ue vide mur olire. Lucr. L. 4. 


I 


N one of my late Rambles, or rather Speculations, I 
looked into the great Hall where the Bank is kept, 
and was not a little pleaſed to ſee the Directors, Se- 
cretaries, and Clerks, with all the other Members 4 — 
Wealthy 
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wealthy Corporation, ranged in their ſeveral Stations, ac- 
— to the Parts they 5 in that juſt and regular Oe. 
conomy. This revived in my Memory the many Dif 
courſes which I had both read and heard concerning the 
Decay of Publick Credit, with the Meth ds of reſtoring 
it, and which, in my Opinion, have always been de- 
fective, becauſe they have always been made with an 
Eye to * Intereſts, and Party Principles. 

THE hts of the Day gave my Mind Employ- 
ment for the whole Night, fo that I fell inſenſibly into a 
kind of Methodical Dream, which diſpoſed all my Con- 
templations into a Viſion or Allegory, or what elſe the 
Reader ſhall peaſe to call it. 

METHOUGHTS I returned to the Great Hall, 
where I had been the Morning before, but, to my Sur- 
prize, inſtead of the Company that 1 ett there, I ſaw 
tawards the upper end of the Hall, a beautiful Virgin, 
ſeared on a Throne of Gold. Her Name (as they told 
me) was Publick Credit. The Walls, inſtead of bei 
adorned with Pictures and Maps, were _ 
many Acts of Parliament written in Golden rs. 
At the upper end of the Hall was the Ma7na Charta, 
with the Act of Uniformity on the right Hand, and 
the Act of Toleration on the leſt. At the lower end 
of the Hall was the Act of Settlement, which was pla- 
ced full in the Eye of the Virgin that ſat upon the Throne. 
Both the Sides of the Hall were covered with ſuch Acts 
of Parliament as had been made tor the Eſtabliſhment 
ot Publick Funds. The Lady ſeemed to ſet an unſpeak- 
able Value uport theſe ſeveral Pieces of Furniture, info- 
much that ſhe often refreſhed her Eye with them, and 
oiteu ſmiled with a Secret Pleaſure, as ſh: looked upon 
them; but, at the ſame time, ſhowed a very particular 
Uneaſineſs, if ſhe faw any thing approaching chat 
might hurt them. She appeared indeed infinitely timo- 
rous in all her Behaviour: And, whether it was from 
the Delicacy of her Conſtitution, or that ſhe was trou- 


bled with Vapours, as I was afterwards told by one who 


I found was none of her Well-wiſhers, ſhe changed Co- 
Jour, and ſtartled at every thing ſhe heard. She was like- 
wile (as I afterwards tound)a greater Valetudinarian than 
rr 
e 
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ject to ſuch Momentary Conſumptions, that in the tw ink- 


ing of an Eye, ſhe would fall away from the moſt florid 
Complexion, and the moſt healthſul State of Body, and 
wither into 2 Skeleton. Her Recoveries were often as 
ſudden as her Decays, infomuch that ſhe would revive 
in a Moment out of a waſting Diſtemper, into a Habit of 
the higheſt Health and Vigour. 
I had very ſoon an Opportunity of obſerving theſe 
ick Turns and Changes in her Conſtitution. There 
ate at her Feet a Couple of Secretaries, who received 
every Hour Letters from all Parts of the World, which 
the one or the other of them was perpetually reading 
to her; and, according to the News ſhe heard, to 
which ſhe was cxccedingly attentive, ſhe changed Co- 
Jour, and diſcovered many Symptoms of Health or 
BEHIND the Th odigious Heap of Ba 
| the Throne was a 121 eap © 
of Mony, which were piled — one other ſo high 
that they touched the Ceiling. The Floor, on her right 
Hand and on her left, was covered with vaſt Sums of 
Gold that roſe up in Pyramids on either fide of her: But 
this I did not ſo much wonder at, when 1 heard, upon 
Enquiry, that ſhe had the fame Virtue in her Touc 
which the Poets tell us a Lyd:an King was formerly poſ- 
ſeſs'd of; and that ſhe could convert whatever ſhe 
pleas'd into that precious Metal. 
AFTER a little Dizzineſs, and confuſed Hurry of 
Thought, which a Man often meets with in 2 Dream, 
thoughts the Hall was alarmed, the Doors flew open, 
, add there enter'd half a dozen of the mdſt hideous Phan: 
toms that I had ever ſeen (even in a Dream) betore that 
Time. They came in two by two, though matched in 
the moſt diſſociable Manner, and — together in a 
knid of Dance. It would be tedious to deſcribe their Ha- 
bits and Perſons, for which reaſon I ſhall only inform. 
my Reader that the firſt Couple were Tyranny and Anar- 
chy, the ſecond were Bigotry and Atheiſm, the third the 
Genius of a Common-wealth and a young Man of about 
twenty two Years of Age,whoſe Name I could not learn. 
He had a Sword in his right Hand, which in the Dance 
ke often brandiſhed at the Act ot Settlement; and a Citi- 
zen, who ſtood by me, whiſper'd in my Ear, that he ſaw 
a. 
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a Spunge in his left Hand. The Dance of fo many jar- 
ring Natures, me in Mind of the Sun, Moon and 
Earth, in the Rehearſal, that danced together for no 
other end but to eclipſe one another. 

THE Reader will eafily ſuppoſe, by what has been 
before ſaid, that the Lady on the Throne would have 
been almoſt frighted to Diſtradion, had ſhe ſeen but 
any one of theſe Spectres; what then muſt have been 
her Condition when ſhe ſaw them all in a Body ? She 
fainted and dyed away at the Sight. 


* Et neque jan color eft miſto candore rubori ; 


Nec vigor, & Vires, & que mods viſa placebant ; 
Nec Corpus remanet ----- Ov. Met. Lib. 3. 


THERE wasa great Change in the Hill of Money 
Bags and the Heaps of — the former ſhrink! 
a falling into ſo many empty Bags, that I now found 
not above a tenth part of them had been filled with 
Money. The reſt that took — ſame Space, and made 
the ſame Figure as the Bags that were really filled with 
. 
emory t ind, w mer te 
ws his Hero received as a Preſent from Holus. The 
great Heaps of Gold, on either fide the Throne, now 
appeared to be only Heaps of Paper, or little Piles of 
notched Sticks, bound up together in Bundles, like Bath- 


HILST I was lamenting this ſudden Deſolation 

that had been made betore me, the whole Scene va- 
niſhed : In the Room of the frightful Spectres, there 
now entered a ſecond Dance of tions very agree- 
ably matched together, and made up of very amiable 
Phantoms. The firſt Pair was Liberty with Monarchy at 
her right Hand : The ſecond was Moderation leading in 
Religion ; and the third a Perſon whom I had never 
ſeen, with the Genius of Great Britain. At the firſt En- 
trance the Lady revived, the Bags ſwelled to their for- 
mer Bulk, the Piles of Faggots and Heaps of Paper 
changed into Pyramids of Guineas: And for my own part 
I was ſo tranſported with Joy, that I awaked, though 1 
mult confeſs, I would fain have fallen aſleep again to 
have cloſed. my Viſion, if I could have done it- G 
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N 4. Monday, March 5. 
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----- Egregii Mortalem, altique filenti! Hor. 


very apt to believe it has nothing to think ot bus 

his Performances. With a good Share of this 

Vanity in my Heart, I made it my Buſineſs theſe three 
Days to liſten after my own Fame; and as I have ſome- 
times met with Circumſtances which did not diſpleaſe 
me, I have been encounter'd by others which gave me as 
much Mertification. It is incredible to think how empty 
I have in this Time obſerved ſome Part of the Species to 
be, what mere Blanks they are when they firſt come a- 
broad in the Morning, how utterly they are at a Stand 
till they are ſet a going by ſome Paragraph in a News- 
Paper: Such Perſons are very acceptable to a young Au- 
thor, for they defire no more in any thing but to be new 
to be agreeable. If I found Conſolation among ſuch, 1 
was as much diſquieted by the Incapacity of others. Theſc 
are Mortals who have a certain Curioſity without Power 
of Reflection, and peruſed my Papers like Spectators ra- 
ther than Readers. But there is fo little Pleaſure in En- 
quiries that ſo nearly concern our ſelves, (it being the 
worſt way in the World to Fame, to be too anxious a- 
bout it) that upon the whole I reſolved for the future 
to go on in my ordinary Way ; and without too much 
Fear or Hope about the Buſineſs of Reputation, to be 
very careſul of the Deſign of m Adions, but very 
negligent of the Conſequences of them. 
T is an endleſs and frivolous Purſuiv to act by any 
other Rule than the Care of ſatisfying our own Minds in 


; \ N Author, when he firſt appears in the World, is 


what we do. One would think a ſiſent who con- | 


cerned himſelf with no one — — be very 
yet Ir 


little liable to Milinterprerations ; an emember I 


was once taken up for a Jeſuit, for no other Reaſon but 
wy profound Taclturnit y: It is from this Misforrune, chat 
to 


— 
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to be out of Harm's Way, I have ever ſince aſſected 
Crowds. He who comes into Aſſemblies only to gratiſie 
his 2 and not to make a Figure, enjoys the 


Pleaſures of Retirement in a more exquiſite Degree, 
than he poſſibly could in his Cloſer ; the Lover, the Am- 
bitious, and the Miſer, are followed thither by a worſe 
Crowd than any they can withdraw from. To be exe 
from the Paſſions with which others are tormented, is 
the only pleaſing Solitude, I can very juſtly ſay with 
the ancient Sage, [ am never leſs alone than when alone. 
As I am inſignificant to the Company in publick Places, 
and as it is viſible I do not come thither, as moſt do, to 
ſhew my ſelt ; 1 gratiſie the Vanity of all who pretend 
ro make an Appearance, and have often as kind Looks 
from well dreſſed Gentlemen and Ladies, as a Poet 
would beſtow upon one of his Audience. There are ſo 
many Gratifications attend 9 ap ſort of Obſcurity, 
that ſome little Diſtaſtes I daily receive have loſt their 
Anguiſh ; and I did the other Day, without the leaſt 
Diſpleaſure overhear one ſay of me, That ffrange Fel- 
low ; and another anſwer, I bave known the Fellow's 
Face theſe twelve Tears, and ſo muſt you ; but | believe 
on are the firſt ever asked who he ch. There are, I 
muſt confels, many to whom my Perſon is as well 
known as that of their neareſt Relations, who give 
— — RR bon Hoek _ calling db. 
my Name or ity, me cur 
by Mr. What ye call bim. . F 
T O make up for theſe trivial Diſadvantages, I have 
the high Satisfaction of behulding all Nature with an 
unprezudiced Eye; and having nothing to do with Mens 
Paſſions or Intereſts, I can with the greater $Sagacity 
conſider their Talents, Manners, Failings, and Merits. 
IT is remarkable, that thole who want any one 
Senſe, is the others with greater Force and Viva- 
city. Thus my Want of, or rather Reſignation of Speech, 
gives me all the Advantages of a dumb Man. 1 have, 
methinks, a more than ordi Penetration in Seeing; 
and flatter my ſelf that I have into the Higheſt 
and Loweſt of Mankind, and make ſhrewd 
without being admitted to their Converſation, at the 
umoſt I . 
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hold. Ir is from hence that good or ill Fortune has no 


ene 
Men iſhing in and lan ag in Jay 
without — from thes Circumſtances to 
their Favour or Diſadvantage ; but from their inward 
Manner of bearing their Condition, ofren pity the Proſ- 
perous, and admire the ＋ 7 
THOSE who converſe with the Dumb, know ſrom 
the Turn of their Eyes, and the Changes of their Coun- 
tenance, their Sentiments of the Objects betore them. I 
have indulged my Silence to ſuch an Extravagance, that 
the few who are intimate with me, anſwer my Smiles 
with concurrent Sentences, and argue to the very Point 
1 ſhaked my Head at without my ſpeaking. WII I. Ho- 
NEYCOmMB was very entertaining the other Night at 
a Play, to a Gentleman who ſat on his right Hand, while 
I was at his Left. The Gentleman believed WII I. was 
talking to himſelf, when upon my looking with great 
robation at a young thing in a Box betore us, he ſaid, 
© I am quite of another Opinion. She has, 1 will al- 
© low, a very plealing Aſpect, but methinks that Sim- 
© plicity, in her Countenance 1s rather childiſh than 
zanocent- When I obſerved her a ſecond time, he 
ſaid, © I grant her Dreſs is very becoming, but per- 
© haps the Merit of that Choice is owing to her 
© ther ; for though, continued he, I allow a Beauty to 
© be as much to be commended for the Elegance of 
© her Dreſs, as a Wit for that of his Language ; yer 
© if ſhe has ſtolen the Colour of her Ribbands from a- 
© nother, or had Advice about her Trimmings, I ſhall 
© not allow her the Praiſe of Dreſs, any more than I 
* would call a Phgiary an Author. When I threw my 
Eye towards the next Woman to her, WII I. ſpoke 
what looked, according to his Romantick Imagination, 
m the following Manner. 
© BEHOLD, you who dare, that charming Virgin; 
© Behold the Beauty of her Perſon chaſtiſed by the Inno- 
©* cence of her Thoughts. Chaſtity, Good-Nature, and 
* Afﬀtability, are the Graces that play in her Countenance; 
© ſhe knows ſhe is handſome, but ſhe knows the is good. 
* Conſcious Beauty adorned with conſcious Virtue 
* What a Spirit is there in thoſe Eyes! What a Bloom in 
. C that 
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© that Perſon! How is the whole Woman 7 in 
© her Appearance ! Her Air has the Beauty of Motion, 
© and her Look the Force of Language. : 

IT was Prudence to turn away my Eyes from this 
Object, and therefore I turned them to the thoughtleſs 
Creatures #ho make up the Lump of that Sex, and move 
1 * — = — of —_ 
nificant People by ainters, W are 
Pictures of Pictures. 

THUS the working of my own Mind is the gene- 
ral Entertainment of my Life ;-I never enter into the 
Commerce of Diſcourſe with any but my parcicular 
mo, and not in Publick even with them. Such an 

it has 


raiſed in me uncommon Reflections; 


but this Effect I cannot communicate but by my Writings. 
As my Pleaſures are almoſt — — d to thoſe of 
the Sight, I take it for a peculiar Happineſs that I have 


always had an eaſie and familiar Admittance to the fair 
Sex. If I never praiſed or 1 never belyed or 
contradicted them. Astheſe compoſe half the World, and 
are by the juſt Complaiſance and Gallantry of our Na- 
tion the more powerful Part of our People, I ſhall dedi- 
cate a conſiderable Share of theſe my tions to 
their Service, and ſhall lead the Young through all rhe 
becoming Duties of Virginity age, and Widow- 
hood. When itis a Woman's Day, in my Works I ſhall 
endeavour at a Stile and Air ſuirable to their Under ſtand- 
ing. When I ſay this, I muſt be underſtood to mean, 
that I ſhall not lower but exalt the Subjects I treat upon. 
Diſcourſe for their Entertainment, is not to be debaſed 
but refined. A Man may appear learned, without talk- 
ing Sentences ; as in his ordi Geſture he diſcovers 
he can Dance, though he does not cut Capers. In a 
Word, I ſhall take it for the 1 wp Glory of my 
Work, if among rcaſonable Women this Paper may 
furniſh Tea-Table Talk. In order to it, 1 treat on 
Matters which relate to Females, as they are concerned 
to approach or fly from the other Sex, or as they are t 
Blood, Intereſt, or Affection. Upon this Oc- 


to them by 
c. maſion Ithink it but reaſonable to declare. that whatever 


Skill I may have in Speculation, 1 ſhall never berr 
what the Eyes of Log lay to each other in wy Pe- 


ſence · 
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ſence. At the ſame time I ſhall not think my ſelf oblig'd 

by this Promiſe, to conceal any falſe Proteſtations whic 

I obſerve made by Glances in publick Aﬀemblies ; but 
endeavour to make both Sexes r in their Conduct 
what they are in their Hearts. By this means Love, du- 
ring the Time of my Speculations, ſhall be carricd on 
with the ſame Sincerity as any other Affa ir of leſs Con- 
fideration. As this is the greateſt Concern, Men ſhall 
be from henceforth liable to the greateſt Reproach 
for Misbe haviour in it- Falſhood in Love ſhall here- 
after bear a blacker — than Infidelity in Friend- 
ſhip, or Villany in Buhn ſs. For this \preat and good 
End, all Breaches againſt that noble Paſhon, the Ce- 
ment ot Society, ſhall be ſeverely examined. But this, 
and all other Matters loo ely hinted at now, and in m 
former Papers, ſhall have their pr Place in my tol- 
lowing Diſcourſes : The preſent Writing is only to ad- 
moniſh the World, that they ſhall not me an idle 
but a buſie Spectator. R 


Ne 5. Tueſday, March 6. 


Spetatum ad miſſi . teneatis ? Hor. 


| N ra may be allow'd to be extravagant 
Et in * Decorations, as its only De- 
indolent 


n is to gratifie the Senſes, and keep up an 
ttention in the Audience. Common Senſe 
however requires, that there ſhould be nothing in the 
Scenes and Machines which may r Childiſh and 
Abſurd. How would the Wits of King Cbarles's Time 
have laughed to have ſeen Nicolinj expoſed to a Tem- 
peſt in Robes of Ermin, and failing in an open Boat 
upon a Sea of Paſte-board ? What a Field ot Ra llery 
would they have been let into, had they been enter. 
tained with painted Dragons fpiting ild-fire, en- 
chanted Chariots drawn by Flanders Mares, and real Caſ- | 
cades in artificial Land-skips ? A little Skill in Cries 
wo 


1 


THIS ſtrange Dialogue awakened my Curioſity fo 
far, that I adi dought the XA 
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would inform us, that Shadows and Realities ought not 
to be mixed together in the ſame Piece ; and that Scenes 
which are Jehgned as the Repreſentations of Nature, 
ſhould be filled with Reſemblances, and not with the 
Things themſelves. It one would repreſent a wide Cham- 
pian — filled with Herds and Flocks, it would be 
ridiculous to draw the Country only upon the Scenes,and 
to crowd ſeveral Parts of the Stage with Sheep and Oxen. 


Decoration partly real and partly — 


i 
well as to the Admirers of our Modern — — 
AS Iwas 1 in the Streets about a ight ago, 
I faw an ordinary Fellow carrying a Cage full of little 
Birds upon his Shoulder ; and, as 1 was wondering with 
my ſelf what Uſe he would put them to, he was met ve- 
luckily by an Acquaintange, who had the ſame Curio- 
ty. Upon his asking him What he had upon his Shoul- 
der, he told him, that he had been buying Sparrows for 
the Opera. Sparrows for the Opera, ſays his Friend, 
licking his Lips, what are they to be roaſted ? No, no, 
ſays the other, they are to enter towards the End of the 
firſt Act, and to fly about the Stage. 


means I perceived that the Sparrows were to act the part 


of Singing Birds in a delightful Grove ; 2 _ a 
y nearer Cuewiry I found the Sparrows ut the ſame Trick 


upon the Audience, that Sir Martin all practiſed up- 
on his Miſtreſs; for though they flew in Sight, the Mu- 
ſick proceeded from a Conſort of Flagellers and Bird-calls® 
which wereplanted behind the Scenes. At the ſame Time 
I made this Diſcovery, I found by the Diſcourſe of the 
Actors, that there were great Deſigns on foot for the 
Improvement of the Opera; that it had been propoſed to 
break down a part ot the Wall, and to ſurprize the Au- 
dience with a Party of an hundred Horſe, and that there 
was actually a Project of bringing the New-River into 
the Houſe, to be employed in Jetteaus and Water-works- 
This ProjeR, as I have fince heard, is poſt-poned till the 
Summer-Seafon ; when it is th he the Toolnels that 
proceeds from Fountains and will be more ac- 
ceptable 
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able and refreſhing to People of Quality. In the 
me nope gd = pm ny bet eh 
for the Winter-Seaſon, the Opera of Rinaldo is fille 
with Thunder and Lightning, Illuminations and Fire- 
works; which the Audience may look upon without 
catching Cold, and indeed without much Danger of be- 
ing burnt ; for there are ſeveral Engines filled with Wa- 
ter, and ready to play at a Minute's warning, in caſe 
any ſuch Accident ſhould happen. However, as I have 
a very great Friendſhip for the Owner of this Theater, 
I hcpe that he has been wiſe enough to inſure his Houſe 
before he would let this Opera be ated in it. 

IT is no wonder, that thoſe Scenes ſhould be very 
gurken which were contrived by two Poets of dit- 
ferent Nations, and raiſed by two Magicians of different 
Sexes. Armida (as we are told in the Argument) was 
an Amazonian Enchantreſs, and poor Signior Caſſani (as 
we learn from the Per/orff repreſented) a Chriſtian 
— qr Mago Chriſtiano.) I muſt conteſs I am ve 
much puzzled to find how an Amazon ſhould be verſe: 
in the Black Art, or how a good Chriſtian, for ſuch is 
the Part of the Magician, ſhould deal with the Devil. 

T O conſider the Poets after the Conjurers, I 
ſhall give you a Talte of the Italian, from the firſt Lines 
of his Preface. Eccoti, ben:gno Lettore, un Parto dj 
Per he Sere, che ſe ben nato di Notte, non e aborto di 
Tenebre, ma ſs fara conoſcere Figlio d Apollo con qualche 


Raggio di Parnaſſe. Bebold, gentle Reader, the Birth of a 


fexu Evenings, which tho' it be the Offspring of the Night, 


is not the Abortive of Darkneſs, but will make it ſelf 


Tnocvm to be the Son of Apollo, with a certain Ray of Par- 
naſſus. He afterwards proceeds to call Minheer Hendel 
the Orpbeus of our Age, and to acquaint us, in the ſame 
Sublimi. y of Stile, that he compoſed this Opera in a Fort- 
night. Such are the Wits, to whoſe Taſtes we ſo am- 
bitiouſly conform our ſelves. The Truth of it is, the 
fineſt Wricers among the Modern [talians, expreſs them- 
ſelves in ſuch a florid Form of Words, and ſuch tedious 
Circumlocutions, as are uſed by none but Pedants in 
our own Country ; and at the time fill their Wri- 
Tings with ſuch poor Imaginations and Conceits, as our 
Youths are aſhamed of before they have been two Years 


> >) peo 2202288 
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at the Univerſity. Some may be apt to think that it is 
the Difference of Genius which produces this Difference 
in the Works of the two Nations ; but to ſhew there is 
nothing in this, if we look into the Writings of the old 
[talians, ſuch as Cicero and Virgil, we ſhall find that 
the Engl Writers, in their way of thinking and ex- 
preſſing themſelves, reſemble thoſe Authors much more 
than the Modern [talians pretend to do. And as for the 
Poet himſelf, from whom the Dreams of this Opera are 
taken, I mult entirely agree with Monſieur Bosle au, that 
one Verſe in Virgil is worth all the Clincamt or Tinſel of 
Taſſo. n | 
BUT to return to the Sparrows; there have been ſo 
many Flights of them let looſe in this Opera, that it is 
feared the Houſe will never get rid of them; and that in 
other —4 they — f make their Entrance in very 
wrong and improper Scenes, ſo as to be ſeen flying in a 
Lady's Bed-Chamber,or — 172 2 King's Throne; 
beſides the Inconveniencies which the Heads of the Au- 
dience may ſometimes ſuffer from them. 1 am credibly 
informed, that there was once a Deſign of caſting into 
an Opera the Story of Whittington and his Cat, and 
that in order to it, there had been gor together a great 
Quantity of Mice; but Mr. Rich, the Proprietor of the 
Play-houſe, very prudently conſidered that it would be 
impoſſible for the Cat to kill them all, and that conſe- 
28 the Princes of his Stage might be as much inteſt- 
ed with Mice, as the Prince ot the Iſland was before the 
Cat's Arrival upon it; for which Reaſon he would not 
permit it to be Acted in his Houſe. And indeed I can- 
not blame him; for, as he ſaid very well upon that Oc- 
caſion, I do not hear that any of the Performers in our 
= retend to equal the famous Pied Piper, who made 
all the Mice of a great Town in Germ follow his Mu- 
fick, and by that means cleared the Place of thoſe little 
noxious Auimals. 
BEFORE Idiſmiſs this Paper, I muſt inform my 
Reader, that I hear there is a Treaty on foot with Lon- 
don and Wiſe (who will be appointed Gardeners of the 
ah hy to furniſh the Opera of Rinaldo and Armide 
with an Orange-Grove ; and that the next time it is 
Atted, the Singing Birds will be Perſonated TR” 
its: 
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Tits: The Undertakers being reſolved to ſpare neither 
Pains nor Money for 4 of the _ 
ence. 


— 


Ns 6. Wedneſday, March 7. 


= — 


Credebant boc grande Nefas, & Morte piandum, 
Si Fuvenis Vetulo non aſſarrexerat ---- Juv. 


Know no Evil under the Sun fo great as the Abuſe of 

the Underſtanding, and yet there is no one Vice more 

common. It has diffuſed it ſelf through both Sexes 
and all Qualities of Mankind, and there is hardly that 
Perſon to be found, who is not more concerned for the 
Reputation of Wit and Senſe, than Honeſty and Virtue. 
But this unhappy AfﬀcRation of being Wiſe rather than 
Honeſt, Witty than Good-natured , is the Source of 
moſt of the ill Habirs of Lite. Such falſe Impreſhons are 
owing to the abandoned Writings of Men of Wit, and | 
the awkard Imitation of the reſt of Mankind. 

FOR this Reaſon Sir Roczr was ſaying laſt Night, 
That he was of Opinion none but Men of ſine Parts de- 
ſerve to be hanged. The Reflections of ſuch Men are ſo 
delicate upon all Occurrences which they are concerned 
in, that they ſhould be expoſed to more than 28 | 
Infamy and Puniſhment for offending againſt ſuch qui 
Admonitions as their own Souls give tkem, and blunting 
the fine Edge of their Minds in ſuch a Manner, that they 
are no more ſhocked at Vice and Folly, than Men of 
lower Capacities. There is no greater Monſter in Being, 
than a very ill Man of great Parts: He lives like a Man 
in a Palſy, with one Side of him dead. While perhaps 
he enjoys the Satisfaction of Luxury, of Wealth, of Am- 
bition, he has loſt the Taſte of Good-will, of Friendſhip, 
ot Innocence. Scarecrow, the Beggar in Lincoln';- [nx- 
Fields, who diſabled himſelf in his Right Leg, and asks 
Alms all Day to get himſelf a warm Supper and a Trull 
at Night, is not half ſo deſpicable a Wretch as ſuch a 
Man et Senſe. The Beggar has no Reliſh above Senfa- 

dions, 


ſhould govern Paſſion, but inſtead of that, >} 
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ons; he finds Reſt more agreeable than Motion; and 
while he has a warm Fire and his 8 reflects 
that he deſerves to be whipped. Every Man who termi- 
nates his Sat isfactions a 2 within the Supply 
ot his own Neceſſities and Paſhons, is, ſays Sir — 
in my Eye as poor a — * as Scarecrow. But, continue 
be, for the Loſs of publick and private Virtue, we are 
beholden to your Men of Parrs forſooth ; it is with them 
no matter what is done, ſo it be done with an Air. But 
to me, who am ſo hana ans paige. e as to act 
according to Nature and Reafon, a ſe n, inthe 
moſt ſhining Circumſtance and Equipage, appears in the 
ſame Condition with the Fellow above-mentioned, but 
more contemptible , in Proportion to what more ke 
robs the Publick of and enjoys above him. I lay it down 
therefore for a Rule, That the whole Man is to move to- 
her; that every Action of any is to have 
a Proſpe& of publick Good; and that the general Ten- 
of our indiflerent Actions, ought to recable 
to the Dictates of Reaſon, of Religion, of good Breed- 
ing; without this, a Man, as I before have hinted, is 
hopping inſtead of walking, he is not in his entire and 
proper Motion. 

WHILE the honeſt Knight was thus bewildering 
himſelf in good Starts, 1 d intentively him, 
which made him, I thought, collect his Mind a little. 
What I aim at, ſays he, is to repreſent, That 1 am of 
—_—_ to poliſh our Underſtandings and neglect our 

anners, is cf all things the moſt inexcuſable. _ 
ou ſee, it 
is often ſubſervient to it; and as unaccountable 25 one 
u Oald think it, a wiſe Man is not always a good Man- 
This Degeneracy is not only the Guilt of particular Per- 
ſons, but alſo at ſome times of a whole People ; — 
haps it may appear upon Examination, that the po- 
lite Ages are the leaſt virtuous. This may be attributed 
to the Folly of admitting Wit and Learning as Merit in 
elves, without conſidering the Application of them. 

By this Means it becomes a Rule, not ſo much to regard 
what we do, as how we do it. But this falſe Beauty will 


not paſs upon Men of hqneſt Minds and true Taſte. Sir 


Richard 


W 
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Richard Blackmore ſays, with as much good Senſe as Vir- 0 
tue, [t is a mighty Diſhonouy and Shame to employ excellent 
Faculties and abundance of Wit to humour and pleaſe Men 
in their Vices and Follies. The great Enemy of Mankind, 
notwithſtanding bts Wit and Angelick Faculties, is the moſt 
edions Being in the whole Creation. He goes on ſoon after 
to ſay very generouſly, That he undertook the writing 
of his Poem to reſcue the Muſes out of the Hands of Ra- 
viſhers, to reſtore them to their ſweet and chaſte Manſions, 
aud to enzage them in an Employment ſuitable to their Dig- 
nity. This certainly ought to be the Purpole of every | 
Man who appears in Publick : and whoever does not pro- | 
ceed upon that Foundation, injures his Country as faſt 
as he ſucceeds in his Studies. When Modeſty ceaſes to 
be the chief Ornament of one Sex, and Integrity of the 
other, Society is upon a wrong Baſis, and we ſhall be 
ever after without Rules to guide our Judgment in what 
is really ing and ornamental. Nature and Reaſon 
direct one thing, Paſſion and Humour another: To fol- | 
low the Dictates of the two latter, is going into a Road 
that is both endleſs and intricate; when we purſue the 
other, our Paſſage is delightful, and what we aim at eaſi- 
ly attainable. 

do not doubt but England is at preſent as polite a 
Nation as any in the World ; but any Man who thinks 
can eaſily ſee, that the Aſſectation of bong Gay and in 
Faſhion, has very near eaten up our aſe and our 
Religion. Is there any thing ſo juſt, as that Mode and 
Gallantry ſhould be built upon exerting our ſelves in 
what is proper and agreeable to the Inſtitutions of Juſtice | 
and Piety among us? And yet is there any thing more 
common, than that we run in perfect Contradiction to 
them? All which is ſupporred by no other Pretenſion, 
than that it is done with What we call a good Grace. 
NOTHING ought to be held laudable or becom- 
ing, but what Narurc it ſelf ſhould prompt us to think 
ſo. Reſpect to all kind of Superiors is founded, mgrhinks, | 
upon Inſtinct; and yet what is fo ridiculous as Age? 1 
make this abrupt Tranſition to the Mention of this Vice 
more than any other, in order to introduce a little Story, 
which I think a pretty Inſtance that the moſt polite Ages 
in danger of being the moſt vicious. 


2 


© he ſtood out ot 

The Frolick went round 
| © But on thoſe Occaſions there were alſo particular Places 
; © afligned for Foreigners: When the 


| © js good, but the Lacedemonians praffiſe it. 


1 
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at Athens, during a publick = 
© tion of Play exhibited in Honour of the Com- 
©* monwealth, that an old Gentleman came too late for 


© a Place ſuitable to his and Quality. Many of the 
© young Gentlemen, „1s obſerved the Diſfculry and 
1 — he was in, made Sigus to him that they 
© would accommodate him if he came where they ſate: 
© The good Man bultled h the Crowd according- 
ly; 43 IT- 
invite was, to fit cloſe a nap m, as 
to the whole Audience. 

the Athenian Benches. 


good Man skulk- 
© ed rowards the Boxes appointed for the | 
© that honeſt People, more virtuous than polite, roſe 
* alltoa Man, and with the greateſt Reſpect . | 
© him them. The Athenians being ſuddenly 
touched with a Senſe of the Spartan Virtue, and their 
© own * — gave a Thunder of A laiſe ; and 
© the old Man cry d out, The Athenians enen 


Ney; Thurſdg, March 8. 
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Hoi Yeſterday to dine with an old Acquain- 
— 4 had — 1 — find his whole Fa- 
mi much de jected. Asking him the 
S 
very t ich t 
1d portended ſome Matfortune to themſelves or to 
tldren. At her coming into the Room, I obſer- 
ved a ſettled Melancholy in her Countenance, which 1 
ſhould have been led for, had I not beard from 


—— 2 


— 


— 


| Whence it proceeded. T * 


Vol. . 
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* looked me « lathe while, My 
2s ** — Go ver Reend) __ 
2 the . * —4 in the Candle | boy Soon 
alter this, as they began to talk of Fami py al a lit- 
tle Boy ar the loves nd of the Table told her, that he 
8 85 into Join-hand on N 1 42 a 

ſays ſhe) 


oy — Ne God, you ſhal 
7 tell you Writing Sw, 
22 will be cf mis 9 I was as refleing my ſelf 
he Oddneſs of her Fancy, and — g that any 
Bovy would eſtabliſh it as a \ Rule to loſe 2 Day in e 
Ia the midſt of theſe my Muſings, ſhe defi 
me to reach her a little Salt upon the Point "of my Knife, 
. Which I did in fuch a Tre ion and Hurry of Obe- 
dience, that I let it drop by the Way; at which ſhe im- 
mediate ly ſtartled, and 45 it fell cowards her. Upon 
this I looked very blank ; and, — the Concern 
of _ es Be Table, began to confide — ſelf, with 
_ as a Perſon that had N 
2 «oo The 15 201 Cone ul recovering her 
after a little Space to her Husband, with a 
wn, . ingl My Friend, 
I r acted np an Under-Part at able, and be- 
ing a Man of more Good-nature than Underſtanding, 
thinks himſelf obliged to fall in with all the Paſſions 
and Humours of his Yoke-fellow : Do pot you remember 
Child, (ſays ſhe) that the Pidgeon-bouſe a the very 
ternoom that our careleſs Wench ſpilt the 17 2 
ble ? Tes, (ſays he) be 15. ye Archers 
us an Account of 
may gueſs at fe 
this Miſchief. Lied 


g 


t a Bitaſter | 


Almanza. Ti: 2 


| 


e Side. What 

2 1 which I had commicted I on not 
now there was tradition 

W Eq Ae ela o 

the Houſe, I diſ 1 Fork in tyra By 


tallel Lines, Which is the Figure I ſhall _— 
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hes fr th future, tho I do not know any Reaſon 


1% is not difficult for a Man to ſee ther a Perſon has 
conceived an Ayerfion to him. For my own Part, I 
quickly found, by the Lady's Looks, that ſhe regarded 
me as a very odd kind of Fellow, with an unfortunate 
Alpect. For which Reaſon I took my Leave immediate- 
] er r and withdrew to my own Lodgings. 
Upon Return Home, I fell into 2 profound Con- 

56 Ra on the Evils that attend theſe ſuperſtitions 

Fol ies of Mankind; how they ſubject us to imaginary 
i&tions, and additional Sorrows, that do not proper- 
come within our Lot. As if the natural Calamities 
of Lite were not ſufficient for it, we turn the moſt in- 
different Circumſtances into Misfortunes, and fuffer as 

much from trifling Accidents, as from real Evils. 1 
have known the ſhooting of a Star ſpoil a Night'sReſt ; 
and have ſeen a dan, in Love 85 row pale and loſe his Ap- 
perire,upon the plucking of a Merry-thou he. - 

I at Midnicht, has n a Family more than 2 
Band of Robbers; nay, the Voice of a Cricket has ſtruck 
more Terror than the 12 of a Lion. There is no- 
thing ſo inconſiderable, which may not appear dreadful 
to an Imagination that is filled with Omens and Prog- 
noſticks. A ruſty Nail, ora crooked Pin, ſhoot up in- 
to Prodigics. 

I remember 1 once in a mixt Aſſembly that was 
full of Noiſe and Mirth, agg on 2 ſudden an old Wo- 
man obſerve 4 there were thirteen of us 

his Remark. 225 a pann ick Terror i 
who were preſent nſomuch that * or two of 
hs Ladies were going 1 the Room; a Friend 
of mine ting notice yo one of our 1 Compa- 
ions Was big with Child, d there were fourteen 
the Room, and that, i ead of porte one of 
Rade 8 ſhould 47 t plainly foretold one of them 
born. Had not my Friend Jould or out this Ex- 
10 — Owen, 1 tion not bur half the 
+ — the ny would have fallen fick that very 


„ n tha i ol with the Vapours, 


. a 
e Piburhapees of * > += 
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„ W os 
t Famil is one of theſe antiquated Sybil:, 
tharfo des and - 2 7 — of the = 
to the ot e is always 4 
RS oor of her Wire 8 was che r Day _— 
out of her Wits by the great Houſe- 
howled in the Stable at a Time when ſhe lay i 0 the 
—— 4. — extra Caſt of — 
— udes not only in impertinent Terr 
br in permamerty Dato Lil —— 
an which are natural to the Soul of Man. 
i entertain the hes of 
Death, (or indeed of any future Evil) and the Uncer- 
tainty ot its Approach, fill a melancholy Mind with in- 
numerable ApprehenFonsand Suſp con 
diſpoſe it to the Obſervation of ſuch groundleſs Pro- 
498 and Predictions. For as it is the chief Concern of 
wiſe Mev, . ö 
Philoſophy; it is t ment of Fools, to 
arp Tz them by the Sentime nes — 
own Part, I ſhould be very much troubled 
were 22 with this Divi 5 h it 
would inform me truly of every Thing that ca 
9 


me. I would not anticipate the Reli 
— nor feel the Weight of any Miſery, before it actu- 
arrives. 


know but one Way of fortifying my Soul againſt 
theſe gloomy or Bad. and Terrors of hal and chat 6, 
by ſecuring to my ſelf the Friendſhip and of 


i feng who Yiſpoles of Events, and m”—_ 
rity. He kes, at one View, the whole 


Exiſtence, not only that Part of it which I have 4 
paſſed throug but that which runs forward into 
rhe of Eternity. When I lay me down to 

I recommend my ſelf to his Cares; when I awake, 
my ſelf up to his Direction- Amidſt all the Evils 
2 I will look up to him for Help, and 
quelion no ur be will exer ver them or turn them 


fo my Adrancage Manner days 


all follicitous about it, becauſe 
them hoth, and that he will not 
port me under them. 


-- * -- 
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Venus obſcure gradientes are ſehſit, 


1 


: n en les acquainted with the particular 
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Ng. Friday, March . 


Et multo Nebule circum Dea fudit amict᷑u, 


Shall here communicate to the World a Couple of 
Letters, which I believe will give the Reader as 


give 
that I am able - 
l r ＋ to ſur 


To tbe grncra ron, Sc. 


rities that fall under their 
its and Diviſions. __ 


ions of this Town, than with if- 
ö terent Parts and 2 of the whole Nation 7 
can deſcribe every Parifh by its Impieties, and can tell 
© you in which of our Streets Lewdneſs prevails, which 
Gaming has taken the Poſſeſſion of 


e 
© tice in their ſeveral Di 


© Drunkenneſs has got the better of them both. U 

* lam diſpoſed to rail a Fine for the Poor, 7D... 

z "ance and Allies that are inhabied by common Swear- 
3 * Crs, 


4 
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7 ers. When L would encourage the Hoſpital of Bride- a 8 
„ well, and improve the Hempen Manufacture. I am - 8 
very well 7 — wich all the Haunts and Reſorts 

ight- Walkers. 


AFT EA this ſhort Account of my ſelf, I muſt let 
you know, that the Defign of chis Paper e we 
© you Information of a certain irregular Aſſembly which 
© Ithink falls very properly under your Obſervation, ] 
© eſpecially ſince the Perſons it is compoſed of are Cri- and 
© Socey, 7 mean, Sir rhe Midnight Matiuey which | 

I mean, Sir, t idnight „ Which 
© has ot late been very — held * the 
4 moſt conſpicuous Parts of the Tow u, and which I bear 
* will be continued with Additions aud Improvenients. 
© Asallthe Perſons who compoſe this lawleſs Aſſembly | 


* Lo 


© are ned, we dare not attack any of them in our 
< Way, we ſhould ſend a Woman of Quality to 
* Bridewwell, or a Peer of Great Britain to the Counter. 
« Beſides that, their Numbers are ſo very great, that I 


4 am afraid would be able to rout our whole Fra- | 
| 


Guard of Conſtables. Both theſe Reaſons, which ſe- 

cure them from our Authority, make them obnoxious 

x to ; 4s both their Diſguiſe aad their Numbers 

« will give no particular Perſon Reaſon to think himſelf 

c afromed by you. 
© IF we are rightly informed, the Rules that are ob- 

© ferved by this new Society are wonderfully contrived 

© for the Advancement of Cuckoldom. The Women 

© either come by themſelves, or are introduced by | 

Friends, who are obliged to quit them, upon their, 

© firſt Entrance, to the Converſation of any Bedy chat 

© addrefſes himfelf to them. There are ſeveral Rooms 

* where the Parties may retire, and, if they pleafe, 

©* ſhew their Faces by Conſent. Whiſpers, Squeezes 

© Nods, and Embraces, are the innocent Freedoms ot 

© the Place. In ſhort, the whole Deſign of this libidi- 

* nous Aſſembly ſeems to terminate in nations and 

© Intrigues ; and I hope you will take effeual Methods, 


S rernity, t we were accompanied with all our | 


a @g © © <1 Þ,n:0 a a «a © 0:0 - 


S 1 4 A NE 


pa % © ©. * 


© by your publick Advice and Admonitions, to 2 


— 
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© ſuch a promiſcuous Multitude of both Sexes from 
© metting together in ſo clandeſtine Manner. lam 


Tour humble Servant, 
Aud Fellow-Labourer, 


T. B. 


Not long after the Peruſal of this Letter, I received 
another upon the ſame Subject; which, by the Date and 
Stile of it, I take to be written by ſome young Templer. 


SIX, ES | Middle-Temple, 1710-11. 
c HEN a Man has been of any Vice or 
. © Folly, I think the beſt Artonemeut he can 
make for it, is to warn others not to fall into the like. 
In order to this I muſt int you, that ſome time 
Bre T ese Tenn . 
omg in, I was 'd by a 

, hoy hn —oks ſeemed willing to me 


ra- ' * for a Brother ; bur, nearer Examination, I found 
dur © they were a Siſterhood of diſguiſed in that 
- | 8 I was ſdon after taken ont to dance, 
as 

ers * © for the was very tall, and moved 
elf | * asthe Minuet was over,we ogled one anot 

£ A — Maſques; and 
1 
ed © Poem to Vandike. 
by | The heedleſs Lover does not know 5 
eir Whoſe Eyes they ave thay wound him ſo;ñ © 
vat | But, confounded with thy Art, V 
ms Enquires her Name that has bis Heart. „ 
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© from one Room to another wad of he pagers 


onde Uh. hr - brought Thi 

© happy an Iſſue, thar ſhe ve me 2a private 

« the next Day, ige or Footman, Coach 
Heart danced in Raprures ; but 1 


. olden Dream above three 


Pe > 


ra tgp dw gs g FTF. T3 oem kk 35> Fer p87 


* 
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T 
5 


* to viſit the next Ma 
fame Habit I wore at Grand Cairo; 


d leo Manic Erin 


8 in the 


Ne 9. Saturdey, March 10. 


— 


— 7 7 ribids Ti P 
mumps af Er Juv. 


Aſemblies, 
the Name of Clabs. When 4 
Set of Men find themſelves agree in any Particular, rho? 
never ſo trivial, they eſtabliſh themſelves into a Kind 
of Fraternity, and meet once or twice a Week, upon 
the Account of ſuch a Fancaſtick Reſemblance. 1 know 
a conſiderable Market Town, in which there was a Club 


of Fat Men, that did not come together (as you — 
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Hooker 
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largeſt, and had two Entrances, the 
Door of 2 moderate Size, and the other by a Pair of 
Folding-doors. If a Candidate for this Corpulent Club 
could make his Entrance wy, ny firſt, he was look- 
ed upon as unqualified ; but i ſtuck in the Paſlage, 
and could not force his Way through it, the Folding- 
were immediately thrown for his Reception, 
he was ſaluted as a Brother. I have heard that this 
tho? it conſiſted but of fifteen Perſons, weigh'd 
— this Society, there ſprung 
to this Society, ano- 
ther compoſed of Scare-crows and Skeletons, whe bo- 
very 2 and envious, did all they could to 
he Deſigns of their Bulky Br whom 
d as Men of dangerous Principles ; till 
er 
and con ntly out of t . 
the Corporation in Pieces for ſeveral 
5 they came to this Accommodation ; 
Bailiffs of the Town ſhould be annually 
out of the two Clubs; by which Means the 
Magiſtrates are at this Day coupled like Rab- 
7 one fat and one lean. 
VERY one has heard of the Club, or rather 
the Kinzs. This grand Alliance 
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P hey agr 
of Ki which. ; 
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Georges, which uſed to meet at the Sigh of 
the Geore e on St Georges Day, and ſwear re George: 
il. full tre h in every one's 2 . r 
THERE are at preſent in ſeveral Parts of this Ci- 
ty what ＋ call treet-Cl:ebs, in which the chief In- 
habitants. of the Street converle together every _ 
5 re- 
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I remember, upon my e nquiri — 1 in Or- 
mond-fireet, the Landlord, to — at Quarter 
of the Town, told me, there was at that Time a 
good Club in it: He alſo told me, upon further Diſcour 
with him, that two or three noiſy Country *Squires, 
who were ſettled there the Year before, had conſide- 
rably ſunk the Price of Houſe-Rent; and that the Club 

to prevent the like Inconveniencics for the future) had 

houghts of _ every Houſe that became vacant in- 
to their own Hands, till they had found a Tenant tor 
it of a ſociable Nature and good Converſation. 

THE Hum-Drun Club, of which I was formerly an 
unworthy Member, was made up of very honeſt Gen- 
tlemen, of peaceable Diſpoſitions, that uſed to fit toge- 
ther, ſmoak their Pipes, and ſay nothing, till Midnight. 
The Mum Club (as I am informed) is an Inſtitution of 
the ſame Nature, and as great an Enemy to Noiſe. 
AFTER theſe two innocent Societies, I cannot for- 
bear mentioning a very miſchie vous one, that was e- 
rected in the Reign ot King Charles the Second: J 
mean, the Club of Duellifts, in which none was to be 
admitted that not fought his Man. The Preſident 
of it was ſaid to have killed half a Dozen in ſingle Com- 
bat ; and as for the other Members, took their 
Seats according to the Number of their Slain. There 
was likewiſe a Side-Table, for ſuch as had only drawn 
Blood, and ſhewn a laudable Ambition of taking the 
frſi 22 y to guality themſelves for the firſt Ta- 
ble. This Club, ing only of Men of Honour, did 
not continue long, moſt of the Members of it being pur 
to the Sword, or ed, a little after its Inſtitution. 

OUR Modern celebrated Clubs are founded upon 
Eating and Drinking, which are Points wherein moſt 
Men agree, and in which the Learned and Illiterate, 
the Dull and the Airy, the Philoſopher and the Buffoo 
can all of them bear a Part. The Kiz-Cat it ſelt is fai 


to have taken its Original from a Mutton-Pye. The 


Beef- Steak and Ofcber Clubs, are neither of them averſe 
to Eating and Drinking, if we may form a Jadgment: of 
them from their re ſpective Titles. | 

W HEN. Men arc thus knit together, by a kove of 
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ſure or annoy thoſeithat are abſent, but to enjoy one ano- 
ther; when they are thus combined for their own Im- 


or for the Good of or at leaſt to re- 
— themſelves from the Buſineſs of the Day, by an inno- 
cent and chearful Converſation, there may be Banking 
very uſeful in theſe little Inſtitutions and Eſtabliſhments. 

I cannot forbear concluding _ Paper with a Scheme 
of Laws that I met with all in a little Ale- 
houſe : How I came thicher I may 12 Reader at 
2 more convenient Time. Theſe Laws were enacted by 
a Knot of Artizans and Mechanicks, who uſed to meet 
every Night; and as there is ſomething in them which 


es etty Pifture of low Life, I ſhall tranſcribe 
En Wor for Word. 


R ULES e beobſerved in the Two-penn ay Club, evedfed 
er ur for the Freſervatiom of Friendſhip and good = 
Neighbourbood. 


LEVERY ane en in ſhall la 
down his Two Pence. 7 


P... 1 Member ſhall fill his Pipe out of his 


for the Uſe of Member abſents himſelf, he ſhall rf 
. for t won -- Soc Club, unleſs in cafe of Sick- 


or Impriſon 

IV. IF — — curſes, tus Neighbour 
way giv him a Kick upon the Shins. 

I F any Member tells Stories in the Club that are 
not war, be Wl forfeit for every third Lie an Half- 


L1F any Member ſtrikes another wrongtull 
| watt vii his Club for him. fa be 
F any Member brings his Wife into the Club, 
r — whatever ſhe drinks or ſmoaks. 
_ any Member's Wife comes to fetch him 
home fiom the Club, me ſhall ſpeak to him without the 


. any Member calls another Cuckold, he ſhall 
be urned our of the Club. 


X. NONE ſhall be admitted 1 hat 1 
e bee T Trade with any Member of br 
"XI. NONE 


w 44 
now; 
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XI. NONE of the Club ſhall have his Cloaths or 
Shoes made or but by a Brother-Member. 


be capable of being a Mem- 


— 


Ne ro. Monday, March 12. 


8 * 


Remigiis * fi brachia forte remiſit, 2 
Atque in praceps prono rapis alvens amni- Virg- | 
IZ: 
ty Va er 
receiving my Moroing with a Se- 
nouſneſs and Attention - My Publiſher tells me, chat 
there are already Three Thouſand of them.diſtributed / 
every Day: So that it Lallow Twenty Readers to _ 
Paper, which I look upon as: a modeſt Computation, I 1 
may reckon about Threeſcore thouſand Diſciples in Las- 
dn aud Weſtminſter, who, I hope, will take Care todie | 
ſtinguiſh themſelves from the thoughtlefs-Herd of their 
ignorant and unattentive Brethren. Since I have. raiſed 
to my ſelf ſo great an Audience, I ſhall ſpare no Pains | 


to make their Inſtruction agreeable, and their Diverſion 
ww For which — —— — — 

rality with Wit, N Wi rality, 
that my Readers may, if poſſible, both Ways find thes 
Account in the Speculatiou of the Day. And to the End 
that their Virtue and Diſcretion may not be ſhort, trans 
kent, intermitting Starts of Thought, I have refalved 
to cctreſh their Memories from Day to Day, till I have 
; recover + 
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ate State of Vice and 
The Mind that lies 
in Follies that are 


y Cloſers 
Colleges, to dwell in Clubs and 
Tables and in Coffee-houſes. 


in arely 
the SPECTATOR 


ill vaniſh ; but 


IN the next Place, I would recommend this Paper to 
the Peruſal of thoſe Gentlemen whom I cannot 
T 4 I mean the 
Eraternity of Spe&ators who live in the World, with- 
out having ay Re do in it; and, either by the 
Aﬀfiuence of their Fortunes, or Lazineſs of their Diſ- 
have no other Bufmeſs with the reſt of Man- 
but to look upon them. Under this Claſs of Men 
are comprehended all contemplative 2 titular 
Phyſicians, Fellows of the Royat Society, Templers 
are not given to be contentious, and Stateſmen that 

ae out of Bulineſs ;_ in ſhort; every one thac coalilers 
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the World as a Theatre, and deſires to form a right 
Judgment of thoſe who are the Actors in it. 

THER E is another Set of Men that I muſt likewife 
lay a Claim to, view I have lately - wry _ > + 
Society, as rogether unfurniſhed wit F7 
the Ir es Converſation of the Day has ſupplied 
them. I have often conſidered theſe Souls with 
an Eye of great Commiſeration, when I have heard 
them asking the firſt Man they have met with, whether 
there was any News flirring ? and by that Means ga- 
thering 
Perſons do not know what to talk of, 


about Twelve 


2 Clock D for by that Time they are 
t 


pretty good of the Weather, know which Wa 
Wind — whether the Dutch Mail be _ 
in · As they lie at the Mercy of the firſt Man they meet, 


and are grave or impertinent all the Day long, accord- 


mg to the Notions which they have imbibed in the Mor- 
ning, I would earneſtly entreat them not to ſtir out of 
their Chambers till they have read this Paper, and do 
omiſe them that I will daily iuſtil into them fuch 
and wholeſom Sentiments,as ſhall have 2 good EC 
tect on their Converſation for the enſuing twelve Hours. 

BUT there are none to whom this Paper will be 
more uſeful, than to the Female World. I have often 
thought there has not been ſufficient Pains taken in 
finding our Employments and Diverſions for the 
Fair ones. K heir Amu 


Species. The Toilet is their great Scene of Buineſs, 
and the right adjuſting of their Hair the principal Em- 
ment of their Lives. The ſorting of a Suit of Rib» 


fo great a Fatigue makes them unfit for any thang elſe 
all the Day after. Their more ſerious Occuparions are 
Sowing and Embroidery, and their — 


the Preparation of Jellies and Sweet - meats. This, Fay, 


is the State of ordinary Women; tho? I know there are 


Multitudes of thoſe of a more elevated Life and Conver- 


lation, that move in an exalted Sphere of nn 


together Materials r Theſe needy | 


ſements ſeem contrived for them, 
rather as they are Women, than as they are reaſonable 
Creatures; and are more adapted to the Sex than to the | 


IST 2 rr 


ns is reckon'd a very good Morning's Work; and if 
they make an Excurſion to 2 Mercer s or a Toy- hop, 
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and Virtue, that join all the Beauties of the Mind to 
the Ornaments of Dreſs, and inſpire a kind of Awe 
ind Reſpect, as well as Love, into their Male Behol- 
ders. I hope to encreaſe the Number ot theſe by pub- 
lin ing this daily Paper, which 1 ſhall always endea- 
your to make an innocent, if not an improving, Eater- 
tainment ; and by that Means at leaſt divert the Minds 
ef my Female Readers from greater Triftes. At the 
fame Time, as I would fain give ſome ſiniſhing Touches 
wo thoſe which are 38 e moſt — Pieces in 
human Nature, I ſhall avour to point out all thoſe 
Imperfections that are the Blemiſhes, as well as thoſe 
Virtues which are the Embelliſhments, of the Sex. In 
the mean while 1 hope theſe my gentle Readers, who- 
have fo much Time on their Hands, will not grudge 
throwing away a Quarter of an Hour in a Day on this 
1 may do it without any Hi to 
els. 


I know ſeveral of my Friends and Welk-wifhers are in 
Pain for me, left 1 ſhould not be able to keep 

Oe Cpicie of @ Paper which I oblige my ſelf to furni 

every Day: But to make them eaſy Nn 

i them fait hſully to give it over as ſcon as 


great 
to the ſmall Wits ; who-will frequently put m 

in mind of my Promiſe, defire ms to £0rp my Wark 
aſſure me it is high Time to give over, with many 
ketle Pleaſantries of the like Nature, which Men of 
little ſmart Genius cannot forbear gary fo ain 
their beſt Friends, when they have ſuch a Handle given 
them of being witty. Bur let them remember, Jos 1 
2 bereby enter my Caveat againſt this Piece * 
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Dat veniam corvis, vexat cenſura columbas. Juv. 


RIETT A is viſited by all Perſons of both 
A who have any Pretence to Wit and Gallantry, 
She —  — ——  —— 
ted with the Follies of you e 


and her Converſation is ſo mixed with 
dence, that ſhe is 1 both to the Young 
Her Behaviour is rank, without being in 2 leaſt 
blameable ; and as ſhe 5 Br moet 3-1... 
or ambitious Pur ſuits of her own, her Viſitants entertain 
her with Accounts of themſelves very freel 2E * 8 
they concern their Paſſions or their rr Base 

her a Viſit this Afternoon, having 1 ny 
duced to the Honour of her Acquaintance by my tony 
Witt. HonzYcoune, who has 
admit me ſometi 


times into her Aſſemhly, as a civil inf. 
— Man. I found her with one Perſon 
a Common-place Talker, who { 4. Eatrance 
__ and after a very fhg llight NN uy 
then turaing 22 * hi ourſe, w ich 1 
found — opick 2 . — in Love. 
He went on 8 — * — what he 
talks ever is Life; « fo the nts 
of 1 ant Laughs and Gees, 9 his Argu- 
ments by ations out of Plays and Songs, which al- 
lude to the Prejudice of the Fair, and the general Le- 


vity of the W omen. Methought he ſtrove to ſhine more 


than ordinarily in his talkative Way, that he might in- 
ſult my Silence, and diſtinguiſh him ſelf before 1 2 

of Arietta s Taſte and Underſtanding. She had often 
an Iuclination to interrupt him, but could find no 
portunity till che Larum ceaſed of itſelf; which it did 
not till'he had repeated and murdered the celebrated 
Story of the Epbeſian Matron. 

| ARIETT 4 


and Old, | 
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ARIETTA ſeemed to this Piece of Raille- 
ry as an Outrage done to her Sex ; as indeed I have al- 
ways obſ that Women, whether our of a nicer 
R to their Honour, or what other Reaſon I cannot 
tell, are more ſenſibly touched with thoſe general Aſper- 
fions which are caſt upon their Sex, than Men are by 
what is ſaid of theirs. | 

WHEN ſhe had a little recovered her ſelf fromthe 
ſerious Anger ſhe was in, ſhe replied in the following 
Manner 


SIR, When I conſider how perfectly new all you 
have ſaid on this Subject is, and that the 122 
ven us is not quite rwo and Years o cannot 
think it a Piece of 


to di with 2 


Ire the Fable of 


and the Man. The Man walking wich that 
tan er, « Sign of f killing « Lion. Upon 
man Super a Sign of a a Lion. 
us Painters, elſe cue could ſb:w a bundred Men killed by 
Lions, for one Lion killed by a Man. You Men are Wri- 
ters, and can ſent us Women as unbecoming as you 
pleaſe in your Works, while we are unable to return 
the Injury. You have twice or thrice obſerved in 
Diſcourſe, that Hypocriſy is the very Foundation of our 
Education ; and that an Ability to difſemble our Aſſecti- 
ons, i a profeſſed Part of our Breeding. Theſe, and 
ſuch other Reflections, are ſprinkled up and down the 


Writings of all Authors, who leave behind 
them Memorials of their Reſentment againſt the Scorn 
of particular Women, in Invectives againſt the whole 


| fs tubs Wor — was the celebrated 


Petronizs, who invented the pleaſant Aggravations of 
the Frailty of the Epbeſian Lady; but when we conſider 
this C between the Sexes, which has been either 
a Point of Diſpute or J ſince there were 
Men and Women, let us take from plain People, 
and from ſuch as have not either Ambition or Capacity 
to embelliſh their Narrations with any Beauties ot Ima- 
nation. I was the other Day amukng my fel with 
gon's Account of Barbaedoes ; and in Anſwer to your 
well-wrought Tale, I will give you (as it dwells upon 
my 
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my Memory) out of that honeſt Traveller, in his fifty 
fitth Page, the Hiſtory of [nkle and Yarico- | 
Mr. Thomas [nkle, ot London, aged twenty Years, en- 
barked in the Docus on the good Ship called the Ach 
tes, bound for the Weſt .es „on the 16th of 
1647, in order to improve his Fortune by I 
Merchandize, Our Adventurer was the third Son of un 
eminent Citizen, who had taken particular Care to in- 
ſtill into his Mind an early Love of Gain, by 
him a perfect Maſter of Numbers, and conlequently g- 
ving him a quick View of Lots and Advantage, and pre- 
venting the natural Impulſes of his Paſſtons, by Prepol- 
ſeſſion 1 — With a Mind _ 4 rad 
young Inkle had a every way agre e, a ruds 
Vigour in his Countenance, Strength in his Limbs, w 
Ringlets of fair Hair looſely flowing on his Shoulders 
It happened, in the Courſe of the Voyage, that the 4 
chilles, in ſome Diſtreſs, put into a Creek on the Main 
of America, in Search of Proviſions. The Youth, who 


1s the Hero of — among others, went aſhore on 
this Occaſoa. IR of firſt Landing they were ob 
ot Indians, who hid t lves in the 


ſerved by a P 
Woods tor that Purpoſe. The Engl:ſb unadviſedly mar- 
ched 2 great Diſtance from the $rore imo the Count, 
and were intercepted by the Natives, who flew 
greateſt Number of them. Our Adventurer eſcaped + 
mong others ws po. — Foreſt. Upon his coming 
into a remote a thleſs Part of the Wood, he threw 
himſelf, tired and breathleſs, on a little Hillock ; whe 
2 ken — 2 from a Thicker _ _— 
ze appeared mutually agreeable w 
each other : If the European was highly charmed with 
the Limbs, Features, and wild Graces of the naked 4 
— 1 — Ine hit gar 
Complexron, and $ an European, cov trom 
Head to Foot. The 2 grew immediately enamourei 
ot him, and conſequently follicitous for his Prefervarty 
on: She therefore conveyed him to a Cave, where ſhe 
ve him à delicious Repaſt of Fruits, and led him to : 
ream to flake his Thirft. lu the midſt of theſe 
Offces ſhe would ſometimes play with bis Hair, and de- 
light in the Oppoktion of its Colour to that of her Fir 
* * gers: 
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43 
gers: Then open his Boſom, then hugh at him for co- 
— it. She was, i ſeems a Perfor of Diſtinction, 
for ſhe every Day came to him in a different Dreſs of 
the moſt beautiful Shells, Bugels, and Bedes. She like- 
wiſe eo him a great many Spoils which her other 
prele 
ly 


Lovers to her; ſo that his Cave was rich- 

adorned wich all the ſported Skins of Beaſts, and 
coloured Feathers of - Fowls, which that 
Wor rded. To make his Confinement more tolera- 
ble, ſhe would carry him in the Dask of the Evening, 
or by the Favour of Moon-light, to unfrequented Groves 


, and ſleep 
Arne 
Voyager 


communicated to his Miſtreſs, he ſhould be 
to have her in his Country, where ſhe ſhould be 
cloathed in ſuch Silks as his Waſtecoat was made of, and 
be carried in Houſes drawn by Horſes, withour bei 
expoſed ro Wind or Weather. All this he promiſed h 
the Enjoyment of, without ſuch Fears and Alarms as 
they were there tormented with. In this tender Corre- 
. theſt Lovers lived for ſeveral Months; when 
arico, inſtructed by her Lover, diſcovered 2 Veſſel on 
the Coaſt, to which ſhe made Signals, and in — — 
wich the utmoſt Joy and Satisfaction, accompanied him 
to a Ship's-Crew ol his Country- men bound for Barba- 
es en a Veſſel! trom the Main arrives in that I- 
nd, it {ſeems the Planters come down to the Sh 


moſt 


Oar, 
where there is an immediate Marker for the Iman and 
ocher Slaves, as wich us of Horſes and Oxen. 

' TO be ſhort, Mr. Thomas Inkle now into 


Emoli 


Territories, n ſeriouſiy to reflect upon his 

Loſs of Tune, and Tad ch pig t how man 
— Intereſſ of his — em had loſt during his Stay 
Yavico. This Thought made the young Man very 
penſive, and careful what Account he Mou be able to 
give his Friends of his Voyage. Upon which Conſide- 
rations, the prudent and frugal young Man fold” Laries 
to 
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Barbadian Merchant; notwithſtanding that the 

a nee: b combrate ber Condition, rol 
him that ſhe was with Child by him : But he only made 
uſe of that Information to rife in his Demands upon the 
I ſo touched with this Story, (which I think 


ears in my Eyes; which a 


_ of Arietta's . I am 1 take 
reater Applauſe y Compliments 1 could 
— 2 R 


— 
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— — 


1. 


——— de pulmone revello- Per. _ 


ſettle my ſelf in a Houſe to my lik ing. 1 
was forced to qui | 


and lived very ppily for above a Week; 


Landlord, who was a jolly good- natured 
took it in kis hed ther 3 woes y, and 


Days; — 2 Day that he was afraid I was 
melancholy, I thought it was high time for me to be 
) accordingly took new Lodgings that very 
ht. About a Week after I tound my jolly Land lor 
wie. as I aid before, was an honeſt hearty Man, had 
put me into an Advertiſement of the Daily Courant in 
the following : 


in the World to keep my own Counſel, and my 
lord the Fihmonger not knowing my Name, this Act: 


A 


£33 —F 


Feser SEE EELDPEPRODER SENTED 
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poor gent of my Life was never diſcovered to this . 
told | am now ſerrled with a Widow-woman, — 1 
nade great many Children, and complies.with my Humour in 
I the thing. I do not remember that we have exchanged 
hink 
ron) 
cha 
take 
ould 
R Coar, or 
4 «2 * - * * * 
— | Sodom ir th al 
fore 
g- 1 


eVe» 


t Houſewitc) ſcolds ar the Servants 
y my Face as behind my Back. In 
Imove up and down the Houſe and enter into all Com- 
Eck Animal, and am 2s like a dd of telling any. 
n amas 1 re any 
thing that I hear or ſee. 9 | 
remember laſt Winter there were ſeveral young 
Girls of the Neighbourhood ſitting about the Fire wir 
my Landlady's _ and telling Stories of Spirits 


and m ning the Door the 
r 
ters telling them that it was no | but 
(tor chat is the Name 1 go by in the Neigh- 
bourhood as well as in the 140 they went on wüh- 
out minding me. I ſeated my felt by the Candle that ſtood 
en a Table at one End of the Room, and pretending to 
read a Book that I took out of my Pocket, heard ſeveral 
Stories of Ghoſts as pale as Aſhes that ſtood at 
the Feet of a Bed, or walked over a Church-yard by 


Dirie 


Tas 
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Moan-light ; and of others that had been con into 
the Red-Sea for diſturbing Peoples Reſt, and drawing 
their Cugrains at Midnight ; with many other old Wo- 
mens Fables of the like Nature- As one Spirit raiſed 
another, 1 obſerved that at the End of every Story 
the whole Company cloſed their Ranks, and crowded 
about the Fire: I took Notice in particular of a little 
Boy, who was ſo attentive to every Story, that I am 
millaken if he ventures to go to Bed by himſelf ths 
Twelve-month. Indeed they talked fo long, that the 
Imaginat ions of the whole Aſſembly were manileſtly 
crazed, aud I am ſure will be the i long u 
e , e the Company hoy 
n me over er, t 

loog I had been in the hore, and whorder 1 64 on 
ler than I uſed to do. This put me under ſome 
* akons that I ſhould be forced to explain my felf | 

if I did not retire; for which Reaſon I took the Candle 

in my Hand, and went up into my Chamber, not with- 
out wondering at this unaccountable Weakneſs in rea- 
ſonable Creatures, that they ſhould love to aſtoniſh and 
rterrify one another. Were I a Father, I Could take ;z 
rticular Care to preſerve my Children from theſe lutle 
orrors of Imagination, which they are apt to contra 
when they are young, and are notable to ſhake off whey 
they are in Years. 3 have known a Soldier that has en- 
tered a Breach, aſſrighted at his own Shadow; and look 
le upon a little ſcratching at his Door, who the Day 
tore had marched up — a of Cannan- 
There are Inſtances of Perſons, who have been terrified, 
even to Diſtraction, at the Figure of a Tree or the (hy 
king of a Bull-ruſh. The Truth of it is, I look upons 
ſound Imagination as the greateſt Bleſhng of Lite, den 
to a clear Judgment and a good Conſcience. In the men 
time, ſince there are very tew whoſe Minds are. aft 

more or leſs ſubje& to theſe dreadful Thoughts and 
pre henſions, we ought to arm our ſelves againſt them 
the Dictates of Reaſon and Religion, to pwll the old We 
2 — of _ _ (as 3 22 it in the 
otto of my Paper,) and extinguiſh thoſe rt inen 
Not ions which Foe imbibed at a time that — 
able to judge of their Abſurdity. Or if we believe, # 
many 
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many wiſe and good Men have done, that there are 
ſuch Phantoms and A itions as-thoſe I have been 
— of, let us endeavour to eſtabliſh to our ſelves 
an Iutereſt in him who holds the Reine of the whole 
Creation in his Hand, and moderates them after ſuch a 


Manner, that it is impoſſible for one Being to br 
looſe upon 00 without his Knowledge and -_ 


FO R my mars] to — in Opinion with 
thoſe who bilieve that Ro the $ of 5s ſwarm 
with Spirits; and that we have — of $ 


tors on all our Actions, when we think our ſelves moſt 
alone : But inſtead of terrifying my ſelf with ſuch a 
Notion, I 1 wonderfully pleaſed to think that I am 
always engaged with ſuch an innumerable —12 in 

A,. out She Wonders of the Cr and join- 


MILTON has finely deſcribed this mixed Com- 
munication of Men and Spirits in Paradiſe ; and had 
doubtleſs his Eye upon a Verſe in old Heſiod, which is 
aol Word for Word the ſame with his third Line-in 


the * Paſſage: 


---- Nor think, though Men <vere none, 
That Hear u would want Spectators, God want Praiſe : 
Millians of ſpiritual Creatures walk the Eavth 
Unſeen, both cube m we wake and when woe ſleep ; 
All Wieſe, = — s Praiſe, bis Works bete 


Of «ck * iſt or 22 2 1 4 


ial Fa, to the midnight Air, 
e, ee each to ot bers Note, 
ring their great Creator? Oft in Bands, 


Watch, or ni —— well, 


With — 6 of inſtr — 2 
the Night, and lift dur e. © 


full barmonick Ny her jo 


| N 


— 
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Dic mibi, ſĩ fueras tu Leo, qualis eris ? Mart. 


HERE is nothing that of late Years has afford. 
ed Matter of greater Amuſement to the Town 
than Signior 


icolini's Combat with a Lion 
the Hay-Market, which has * 
to the general Satisfaction of moſt of the Nobility and 
Gentry in the Kingdom of Great Britain. Upon the 
firſt Rumour of this intended Combat, it was confident- 
ly affirmed, and is ſtill believed by many in both Galle- 
ries, that there would be a tame Lion ſent from the 
Tewver every Opera Night, in order to be killed 
Hydaſpes· This Report, though altogether ground] 
ſo uni prevailed in the upper R 
Play-houſe, that ſome of the moſt | 


in thoſe Parts of the Audience gave it out in Whiſper, | 


that the Lion was a Coufin-German of the Tyger who 
made his Appearance in King William's Days, and that 
the Stage would be ſupplied with Lions at the public 
Expence, during the whole Seſſion. Many likewife were 
the Conjectures of the Treatment which this Lion was 


to meet with from the Hands of Signior Nicolini ; ſome | 


ſuppoſed that he was to ſubdue him in Rec:tativo, as Or- 
pbeus uſed to ſerve the wild Beaſts in his Time, and a- 
terwards to knock him on the - ſome fancied that 
the Lion would not to lay his Paws upon the 
Hero, N of the received Opinion, that a Lion 
a Virgin: Several, who pretended to have 

in [taly, had informed their Friends, 


ewice of thrice to Therough-Baſe before he fell at the 
of Hydſpes. To clear up « Matter that was ſows 
rted, I have made it my Buſineſs to examine 


pears to be, or only a Counterteit, 
BUT 
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in | 
been very often exhibited | 


riouſly repo 
whether this pretended Lion is really the Savage he ap- 
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BUT before I communicate my Diſcoveries, I muſt 
acquaint the Reader, that upon my walking behind the 
Scenes laſt Winter, as I was thinking on —— — 
I accidentally juſtled againſt a monſtrous Animal that ex- 
treamly ſtartled me, and, upon my nearer Survey of it, 

ared to be a Lion Rampant. The ſecing me 
very much ſurprized, told in a gentle Voice, chat 
I might come by him if I pleaſed ; for (ſays he) [ do not 
intend to hurt any body. Ithanked him very kindly, and 
by him : and, in a little time afer, ſaw him leap 

upon the Stage, and act his Part with very great A 

lauſe.. It has been obſerved by ſeveral, that the Lipn 
fas changed his Manner of 2 or thrice ſince 
his firſt Appearance ; which will not ſeem ſtrange, 
when I acquaint my Reader that the Lion has been 
ed upon the Audience three ſeveral Times. The 
firſt Lion was a Candle-ſauffer, who being a Fellow of 
a teſty cholerick Temper, over-did his Part, and would 
not ſuffer himſclf to be killed ſo eaſilyas he ought to have 
done: beſides, it was obſerved of him, that he grew 
more ſurly every Time he came out of the Lion ; and. 
bring drope ſome Words in — Converſation, 
as if he had not fought his beſt, an that he ſuffered 
himſelt to be thrown upon his Back in the Scuffle, and 
that he would wreſtle with Mr. Nicolini for what he 


pleaſed out of his Lion's Skin, it was 122 to 
tor y, that 


diſcard him: And it is verily believed 
had he been ht upon the Sage another Time, he 
would certainly have done Miſchiet. Befides, it was 
chatted againſt the firſt Lion, that he reared himſelf. 
fo high upon his hinder Paws, and walked in ſo ere& a 
2 that he locked more like an old Man than a 
u. 
Trade, who be- 


THE ſecond Lion was a Tay lor 
— to the Play- houſe, and had the Character of a 
mer was too fur ious, this was too ſheepiſh, for his Part; 
inſomuch that, after a ſhort modeſt Walk upon the Stage, 
he would fall at the firſt Touch of Hydaſpes, without 
grapling with him, and giving him an 2 ö 
ow ing his Variety of Italian Trips: It is ſaid indeed, 
that he once gave him a Rip in bis fleſh · our d Doubler ; 
Vol. I. | D ay bur 
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but this was only to make Work for himſelſ, in his private 
Character of a Taylor. I muſt not omit, that it was 
this ſecond Lion whe treated me with ſo much Humani- 
ty behind the Scenes. 

The Acting Lion at 2 is, as I am informed, 2 
Country Gentleman, w ho does it for his Diverſion, but 
deſires bis Name may be concealed. He ſays very hand- 
ſomly in his own Excuſe, that he does not act for Gain, 
that he indulges an innocent Pleaſure in it, and that & 
is better to paſs away an Evening in this Manner, than 
in Gaming 2 But at Ir 2 la 

ith a very agreca aillery imſelf, that it 
nk — be known, the — World might 
call him, The Aſs in the Lion's Sk:n. This Gentleman 
Te is made out of ſuch a happy Mixture of the 
Mild and the Cholerick, that he out - does both his Pre- 
and has drawn ber greater | 
than have been known in the Memory of Man. 

I muſt not conclude my Narrative, without 
Notice of a groundleſs Report that has been raiſed, to 
2 Gentleman's Diſadvantgge of whom I muſt declare 
ſelf an Admirer; namely, that Si Nicol ini and 


has berween them, 
was over, when the Lion was to be looked 
n 
= w 15 eve in min 
ing is more . 19 62 2 


in 
Sign wor Nicelini, who in acti 
the wretched Taſte of his 
oy mt, that the Lion has many 
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the contra ives me a juſt Indignation, to ſee a 
Perſon w of Aalen ves new e Kings, Ree 


: — 4 — and Softnefs to Lovers, thus ſinking 


from the Greatneſs of his Behaviour, and ed in- 
to the Character of the London Prentice. I have often 
wiſhed that our T ians would copy after this 
Maſter of Action. they make the ſame Uſe of 
their Arms and Legs, and in their Faces with as 
eons Lands and Plas, Sow — an 
ragedy appear w which is ca- 
ate a. Dignity to the forced 1 Thoughts, cold 
eits, and unnatural 1 of an Italian Ope- 
ra? In the mean Time, I have related this Combat of 
the Lion, to ſhew what are at preſent the reigning En- 
terrainments of the politer Part of Great Britain» 
AUDIENCES have often been ched by 
Writers for the Coarſeneſs of their Taſte; but our pre- 
ſent Grievance does not ſeem to be the Want of a good 
Taſte, but of Common Senſe. 


— — — 


Ne 14. Fridg, March 16. 


— — 


— 


- 


— Teque bis, rs 4 Ovid. 


Was reflecting this Manon the A 
I Humour of Abe 4 
Years ir Renn — 


mented to wi thoſe Days 
lected t nn Hg th their {Ar 
but L the Beau II 21 fone L chil- 
* pF T 1 d Tong . forme Ds : 
as in this Train „ an F boſe 
Face I have often ſeen at bur houſe, gave X 


— Letter with theſe Words, Sir, the Lion pre- 
4 


ſents his humble Service to you, and de to 
— Mend. Jau, red me give this 


D 2 CY From 
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From my Den in the Hay-Market, March 15. 


STIR, 
c 1 Have read all your Papers, and have ſtifled 

| © Reſentment 2 your Reflections upon Ope. 
© ra's, till that of this Day, wherein you 3 ainly in- 
ſinuate, that Signior Grimaldi and my ſelf have 2 
© Correſpondence more friendly than is conſiſtent with 
© the Valour of his Character, or the Fierceneſs of 
© mine. I deſire you would for your own Sake forbear 
* ſuch Intimations for the future; and muſt fay it is a 
6 — Piece of IIl- nature in you, to ſhew fo great an 
* Eſteem for a Foreigner, and to diſcourage a Lion that 
is your own Countryman. 

© I rake notice of your Fable of the Lion and 
© but am fo equally concerned in that Marter, that 
© ſhall not be offended to which ſoever of the Animals 


© the Superiority is given. You have miſrepreſent:d | 
me, in ſay ing that I am a Country le who adt 


© only for my Diverſion ; whereas, had 1 ſtill the ſame 
© Woods te range in which 1 once had when 1 was 2 
Fox- hunter, I ſhould not reſigu my Manhood for a 
Maintenance; and aſſure youg as low as my Circum- 
© ſtances are ar preſent, I am ſo much a Man of Honour, 
© that4 would ſcorn to be any Beaſt for Bread but a 
Lion. ä | 
Yours, &c. 


I no ſooner ended this, than one of my Landlady's 
Children brought me in ſeveral others, with ſome of 
which I ſhall e up my preſent Paper, mw all ha- 
ving a Tendency to the ſame Subject, viz, the Elegance 
of our — 


STR 

0 | Have been for twenty Years Under-Sexton of this 
© Pariſh of St. Paus Covent-Garden, and have not 

* miſſed tolli 


in to Prayers fix Times in all thoſe 
© Years; whi Office 1 have rformed to my great 
* SatisfaQtion till this Fortnight aſt, during which 
Time 1 find my Congregation take | a 


Covent-Garden, March 13. 
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© my Bell, Morning and Evening, to go to a Puppet- 
6 Show ſer forth * Powell under the Piazzas. By 
this Means I have not only loſt oy oe Cn, 
* whom I uſed to place for Six-pence a-piece over-againf 
« Mrs. Rachael Eyebright, but Mrs. Rachael her is 
c thither alſo. There now appear among us none 
0 E few ordinary People, who come to Church onl 
* to ſay their Prayers; ſo that I have no Work wort 
© ſpeaking of but on Sund. I have placed my Son 
© at the Fiazzas, to acquaint the Ladies that the Bell 
© rings for Church, and that it ſtands on the other Side 
6 Garden; but they only laugh at the Child. 

© ] defire you would lay this before all the World, 
that I may not be made ſuch a Tool tor the furure, aud 
© that Punchinello may chuſe Hours leſs canonical. As 
© Things are now, Mr. Powell has a very full Congrega- 
© tion, while we have a very thin le ; which if you 
* can remedy, you will very much oblige, 


SIR, 
Tour, &c. 


THE following Epiſtle, 1 find, is from the Under - 
24 F 


SIR, 


*] Have obſerved the Rules of my Ma 
* ly, (in not enquiring inzo Perſons that I can- 
not tell whether you were one of the Comgeng or 
not laſt Tueſday ; but if you were not, and till de- 
* fign to come, I deſire you would, for your own En- 
© tertainment, pleaſe to admoniſh the Town, that all 
* Perſons indifferently are not tit for this Sort of Diver- 
* fron. I could wiſh, Sir, you could make them under- 
* ſtand, that it is a kind of ating to go in Maſquerade, 
and a Man ſhould be able to ſay or do Things 

* for the Dreſs in which he ars. We have now 
and then Rakes in the Habiz of Roman Senators, and 
* grave Politicians in the Dreſs of Rakes. The Miſ- 

A of the Thing is, that People dreſs themſe lves 
© in what they hows © Mine en and not what they 
© ace fit for. There is not a Girl in the Town, but let 


D 3 © her 


fo careful 
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: her dove hex Dll in gal to a Maſque, and ſhe ſhall 
© dreſs as 28 rdeſs : let me beg of them to 
5 read the Arcadia, or ſome other good Romance, before 
© they appear in any ſuch Character at my Houſe. The 
© laſt Day we preſented, every Body was fo raſhly ha- 
© bited, that when they came to ſpeak to each other, 2 
© Nymph with a Crook had not a Word to ſay but in 
© the pert Stile of the Pit Bawdry ; and a Man in the 
© Habit of a Philoſopher was ſpeechleſs, till an Occa- 
© fion offered of expreſſing himſelf in the Refuſe of the 
© Tyring-Rooms. We had a Judge that danced a Mi- 
* nuct, with a Quaker for his er, while half a do- 
0 zen Harlequins flood as Spectators: A Turk drank 
© me off two Bottles of Wine, and a Few eat me up 
© half a Ham of Bacon. It I can 


© bear, and make the preſcrve thei | 
© in Aſſemblies, 1 ou will allow there is 4 
E ion laid for more e and improving Gal- 


© lantries than any the Town at preſent affords ; and 


© conſe tly, that will gi our robat ion 
220 Ys * give 7 App 
SIR, 
Tour moſt obedient humble Servant. 


I am very glad the following Epiſtle obliges me to 
men tion Mr. oxrell a ſecond Tie dhe ſame Paper; 
fer indeed _ cannot be 4 gi- 
ven to bis in Motion, prov is under 
— ow 


SIR, 

(J HE Opera at the Hay-Market, and that under the 

1 — in Covent-Gardex, being ar preſent 

© therwo leading Diverſions of the Town ; and Mr. Pow- 

< ell proſeſſing in his Advertiſements to ſet up Whitting- 

© ton nd bis Cat agaipſt Rinaldo and Armide, my Cu- 

« riolity led me the Beginning of laſt Week to view 

© both theſe Performances, and make my Obſervations 
< upon them. F; 

© FIRST therefore, I cannot but obſerve that 

© of 


Mr. Per eil wiſely forbearing to give his Company a 


2. 


2 


a „„ „% % „ „4 „4% a = «a = 
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re every Scene is new and un- 
- whereas NG is certain that the yy 
ving raiſed too great an Expe 
* Lion 114 priated Opera, very much diſappoint 
their Audience on the St - of 
© THE King of Feruſalem is d to come from 
rawn in 2 trium- 


© the on fo dhe of bei 
« phal Chario by white He Horſes, a Þ my Opera-Book had 


omiſed me ; A expected — 
agons IN raſh 2. ard towards Argantes, 1 
2 the Hero was obliged to go to Armida, and 
© hand her out of her Coach. We a 
© ſhort Allowance of Thunder and Lightni þ 
© cannor in this Place omie doing Juſtice » to the 
had the Direction of the two painted Dr * 
© made them oe Pies and Smoke: He flalt'd out 2 
KRoſin in ſuch juſt P and in ſuch due Time, 
that I could not forbear concerving — bong 
one Day a moſt excellent Player. I iw indeed but 


o Things _—— i... 
I mean the his Head a little lower, 
and hiding ++. -2y 


© ] obſerve that Mr. Powell and the Undertakers had 
* both the ſame Thought, and I think much about the 
© fame Time, of introducing r 
© Srages, cho indeed wid vn or — Succeſs. The 

* Sparrows and Chaffinches at por vey for ko 
ly over the Stage ; and 
Trees, and pe rformin their Pans, hee 
Ars exe gr into the Galler ies, or 
; whereas Mr. Powell has fo we Air. 
— in the firſt Scene he and Punch 
her. I am informed however, 
Ives to excell his Adverſaries in 
and introduce Larks in his next ( 
; or, Innocence betrayd; which will be 
next Week with a Pair of new Elders. 
of Mr. Powell's Drama is violated, I 

oo be bs a the Qren? 

$ layi g upon 
ludicrous Tn Ju 
D 4 2 


1 very ur 
* ing on 
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© AS to the Mechaniſm and Scenary, every thing in- 
© deed was uniform and of a Piece, and the s were | 
© managed very dexterouſly ; which calls on me to rake 
© Notice, that at the Hay-Market the Undertakers for- 
getting to change their Side-Scenes, we were preſent. | 
* ed with a Proſpect of the Ocean in the midſt of a de- 
© lightful Grove; and though the Gentlemen on the 
stage had very much contributed to the Beauty uf the 
Grove by walking up and down between the Trees, I 
* muſt own I was not a little aſtoniſhed to ſee a well- 
« dreſſed young Fellow, in a full-borromed W igg, 
© pear in the midſt of the Sea, and without ny vide 
© Concern taking Snuff. | 
© I ſhall only obſerve one thing further, in which 
both Dramas agree; which is, that by the Squeak | 
© of their Voices the Heroes of each are Eunuchs ; and 
© as the Wit in both Pieces is equal, I muſt prefer the 
- Performance of Mr. Powell, becauſe it is in our own 
R I am, &c- 


TC — 
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Parva leves capiunt animos ---— Ovid. 
Wis I was in France, I uſed to gaze with 


great Aſtoniſhment at the ſplendid Equipages, 
and Party-coloured Habits, of that fantaſtick 
Nation. I was one Day in particular * 2 
Lady, that ſate in a Coach adorned with gild 9255 
and — painted with the Loves of Venus and in 
The Coach was drawn by fix milk white Horſes, and : 
loaden behind with the ſame Number of powdered Foot- 
men. Juſt before the Lady were a Couple of beautiful 


Pages, that were ſtuck amongſt the Harneſs, and, by 
their gay Dreſſes and ſmiling Features, looked like the 
elder Brothers of the little Boys that were carved and 
painted in every Corner of the Coach. | 
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TH E Lady was the unfortunate Cleanthe, who af- 
terwards gave an Occaſion to a pretty melancholy No- 
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vel. She for ſeveral Years received the Addreſſes 
of a Gentleman, whom after a long and intimate Ac- 
quaintance ſhe torſook, upon the Account of this ſhi- 
ning Equipage, which been offered to her by one 
of great Riches, but a crazy Conſtitution. The Cir- 
cumllances in which I faw her, were, it ſeems, the Diſ- 
guiſes only of a broken Heart, and a kind of P 

to cover Diſtreſs; for in two Months after ſhe was carri- 
ed to her Grave with the ſame and ificence ; 


being ſent thither partly by the Loſs of one Lover, and 
part 


y by the Poſſeſſion of another. . 
I have often reſſected with my ſelf on this unaccoun- 
table Humour in Woman-kind, of being ſmitten with 
thing that is ſhowy and ſuperficial ; and on the 
numberleſs Evils that befal the Sex from this light fanta- 
llical Diſpoſit ion. I my felt remember a — 8 
that was very warmly follicited by a Coup nNpOr-- 
tunate Rivals, who for ſeveral Months together did all 
they could to recommend themſclves by lacency of 
Behaviour and Agreeableneſs of Converſation. At 
h, when the ition was doubeful, and the 
y undetermined in her Choice, one of the young 
Lovers very luckily bethought himſelf of adding a ſu- 
aq » op Lace to his Liverics ; which had fo good 
an E that he married her the very Week after. 

THE uſual Converſation of ordinary Women very 
much cheriſhes this natural Weakneſs of being taken 
with Outfide and Appearance. Talk of a new - married 
Couple, and you immediately hear whether they keep 
their Coach and Six, or eat in Plate: Mention the Name 
of an abſent Lady, and it is ten to one but you learn 
of her Gown and Petticoat. A Ballis a great 
Help ro „ and a Birth-Day turniſhes Con vᷣerſa- 
tion for a Twelve-month after. . A Furbelow of preci- 
2'Bro- * 


ing Topicks. In 

ſhort, they conſider only the Drapery of — ; 
and never caſt away a Thought on thoſe Ornaments 

the Mind that Perſons illuſtrious in themſelves 

aud uſeful ro others. 1 Women ———_— 

. $ _ by 
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they are more attentive to the 
Lie, than the ſolid and ſubſtantial B 

Girl who has been trained up neil ſing A 

tion, ho be been truned op im thi nd of Convert. 
in her way. A Pair of fringed Gloves may be her Ruin. 
In a Wor ane and BA "Silver and Gold Gal- 


loons, with the like Gew- -gaws, are ſo many 
Lures to r inds or low Educations ; 
the oſt hen artiialy d face are able to ferch down 


— the wildeſt of her Flights 


not receive an 
ſelf, 3 


in Courts and — So and Afﬀemblies, and 
has no Exiſtence but when ſhe is looked upon. _ 
n Quality, de. 
yes in che Pris ife, and paſſes away 
Part of her S 
HrB who is her Boſom Friend, and 
in her Soli has been in Love with her ever he 
knew ber. They boch abound with good Senſe, conſum- 
moun Vine, and — ocnd | and are a 
— to one another. Their Family is under ſo 
onomy in its Hours of Devotion and Re- 
3 or Secs echt 
Common-wealth within it ſelf. They 25 
— that they may return with to — light 
26 one another; and ſometimes live in Town, not to en- 


Joy i ſo properly as to grow weary of it, ——— 


8 28 


Tri Z 


BOSSES PEEEZOR_ 


— 
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59 
renew in themſclves the Reliſh of a Gravy Lo By 
this Means they are in each other, beloved by 
their Children, adored by their Servants, and are become 
the Envy, or rather the Delight, of all that know them. 

HOW different to this i the Life of Falvia ! the 
conſiders her Husband as her Steward 
Diſcretion and good Houſewifry as li 
tues unbecoming a Woman of Quali 
loſt in her own Family, and fancies 
World when ſhe is not in the Ring, 
the Drawi -Room: She lives in a 


— de more "aig of to her than 
Child. She pities all the valuable Part of her 
and calls every Woman of a 
a poor-ſpiriced unpoliſhed 
cation would it be to Fun, if ſhe 
ting ber ſelf to _ L Na 
conte y 

3 com — my Naber, ebe wi that 
Viroil has very finely couched upon this eee. 
Dreſs and Show \in the Character of Camille; w tho” 
ſhe ſeems to have ſhaken off all the other Weakneſſes of 
her Sex, is ſtill deſcribed as a Woman — 2 
The Poet tells us, that after having made a 
ter of the Enemy, ſhe — e on a 
Trojan who wore an embroidered 1 
Coat of 


rior, being ry i - Worn 
pretty Trappings that he was adorned 


NE . 
— Totumqueincauwta per 


——— . 
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Ne 16, Mondey, March 19. 


Nod verum atque decens curo & rogo & omnis in bet 


ſum. Hor. 


Have received a Letter, deſiring me to be very ſaty- 
rical upon the little Muff that is now in Faſhion ; a- 
nother informs me of a Pair of ſilver Garters buck 
below the Knee, that have been lately ſeen at the Rain» 
bow Coffee: houſe in Fleetfireer ; a third ſends me an hea- 
vy Complaint againſt 12 Gloves. To be brief, there 
is ſcarce any Ornament of either Sex, which one or o- 
ther of my Correſpondents have not inve ighed 
with ſome Bitterneſs, and recommended to my Obſer- 
vation. I muſt therefore, once for all, inform my Rea- 
ders, that it is not my Intention to fink the Wen of 
this my Paper with Reflections upon Red-heels or T 
knots, bur rather to enter into the Paſſions of Mankind, 
and to correct thoſe depraved Sentiments that give Birth 
to all thoſe little Extravagances which appear in their 
outward Dreſs and Behaviour. Foppiſh and fantaſtick 
Ornaments are only Indications of Vice, not criminal in 
themſelves: Extinguiſn Ver oy + in the Mind, and you 
naturally retrench the little Superfluities of Garniture 
and Nee ; the Bloſſoms will fall of themſelves, 
when the Root that nouriſhes them is defiroyed. 
I ſhall therefore, as I have ſaid, apply my Remedies 
to the firfl Seeds and Principles of an affected Dreks, with- 
out deſcending to the Dreſs it ſelf ; though at the ſame 
time I muſt own, that I have T hrs of creating an 
Officer under me, to be entituled The Cenſor of [mail 
Wares, and of allotting him one Day in a Week for the 
Execution of ſuch his, An Operator of this Na- 


ture might act under me, with the ſame Regard as 2 
| Surgeon 0 Phyſician ; che one might be — ins 


tho ches and Tumours which break out in. 


the Body, while the other is ſweetning th Blood ok 


TTT 4 


1 


7. 4 
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ifying the Conſtitution. To ſpeak truly, the young 
both Sexes are ſo — apt to ſhoot out 
into Swords or ſweeping Tr: — Head - dreſſes 
or full- Perriwigs, with ſeveral other Incum- 
brances ot Dreſs, that they ſtand in need of being pruned 
very frequently, leſt they ſhould be ed with Or- 
naments, and over-run with the Luxuriency of their Ha- 
bits. I am much in doubt, whether I ſhould give the 
preference to a Quaker that is trimmed cloſe and almoſt 
cut to the Quick, or to a Beau that is loaden with ſuch a 
Redundance of Excreſcences. 1 muſt therefore defire 
my Correſpondents to let me know how they 
wy Project, and wherher they think the erecting of ſuch 
a petty SY OP to the Emolument of 
the Publick ; for not do any thing of this Na- 
ture raſhly and without Advice. 
THERE is another Set of ntsto whom 
I muſt addreſs my ſelf in the ſecond e; Imean ſuch 
as fill their Lerters with pri Scandal, and black Ac 
counts of particular Perſons and Families. The World 
s 5 an ot well, L Rave Lanpanas ſent = 
who cannot yrs compoſed 
. Tho fees know how to write. By the laſt P 
in particular I received a Packet of Scandal which is 
not legible ; and have a whole Bundle of Letters in Wo- 
mens s that are full of Blots and Calumnies, inſo- 
much that when I ſee the Name of Cala, Philhs, Pa- 
fora,” or the like, at the Bottom of a Scrawl, I con- 
clude on courſe that it brings me ſome Account of a fal- 
len Virgin, a faithleſs Wife, or an amorous Widow, I 
muſt therefore inform theſe my Correſpondents, that it 
u not my Deſign to be a Publiſher of Intreagues 
Cuckoldoms, or to = infamous Stories out 
their preſent lurking Holes into broad Day- light. It I 
attack the Vicious, I ſhall only ſet upon them in a Body; 
and will not be provoked by the worſt Uſage I can 
receive from others, to make an Example of auy parti- 
cular Criminal. In ſhort, I have ſo much of a 2 
canßr in me, that 1 ſhall paſs over a ſiugle Foe to 
s Whole Armies. It ö not Lais or Sidenxs, but 
the Harlot and the Drunkard, whom I ſhall endeavour 
to expoſe ; and ſhall conſider the Crime as it appears 
” . . : in 
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in a Species, not as it is circumſtantiated in an Individu- 
al. Ithink it was Caltenla who wiſhed the whole City 
of Rome had but one Neck, that he might behead them 
at a Blow. I ſhall do out of Humanity, what that E- 
would have done in the Cruelty of his T 
and aim every Stroak at a colle&ive Body of 
At the ſame time I am very ſenſible, that nothing (| 
a Paper like private Calumny and Defamation ; 
wy ations are not under this Neceſlity, they 
not expoſed to this Temptation. 
Dr to my 
who are continually teazing me to 
Notice of one another's Proceedings. How often am 
asked by both Sides, if it is ſor me to be an un- 
concerned or of the R es that are committed 
by the Party which is to him that writes the 
Letter | About two Days lince I was with an 
old Grerian Law, that forbids any Man to ſtand as a Neu- 
ter or a Looker - on in the Diviſions of his Country- How- 
onus, bs 3.96 vary Rnilie my _F would (ec itt 
w EfteR, it run into the of a Par- 
ty, I ſhall take Care to keep clear of every thing which 
looks that way. It I can any way ——_ — k 
flammarions, or allay publick Ferments, 1 pply my 
SSS 
my Heart reproach me, with havi an 
towards — the Feuds and 1 EX» 
ringuiſh Religion, detace Government, and make a Na- 
tion miſerable. 
W HAT l have ſaid under the three ing H 

— K* am atraid, very much retrench the Number 
my Correſpondents : I ſhall therefore acquaint my Rea- 
der, that it he has ſtarted any Hint which he is not able 
to purſue, if he has met with any ſurprizing Story which 
he does not know how to tell, if he has diſcovered any 
Epidemical Vice which has eſcaped my Obſeryation, os 
has heard of any uncommon Virtue which he would de- 
firc to publiſh ; in ſhorr, it he has any Materials that 
can furniſh out an innocent Diverſion, I ſhall promiſe 
him my beſt Aſſiſtance in the working of them up tor a 


* 


THIS 


as 


* 


E534 
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THIS Paper my Reader will find was intended for 
an Anſwer to a Multitude of Correſpondents ;” but I 
hope be will pardon me if I fingle-out one of them in 

lar, who has made me ſo very humble a Requeſi, 
I cannot 


forbear complying with it. 


1 ks 


To the SPECTATOR 

SI . March 15, 1710-11. 
unfortunate, 2s to have nothing 

todo rw mind wy ow own Buſineſs; and therefore 
of you that you be pleaſed to put me into 
e ell Poſt under you. I obſerve that you have 
appointed your Printer and Publiſher to receive Letters 
—— 2 — and ſhall 


think my ſelf much honoured it will 
| appoint take in Lerters and by pony # yen will 
* — 


er and the Dutchy 4 
1 1 I cannot to fill — 
«© with ſufficient 


| © with Induſtry r I want DI 
© Genius, I am, 
SIR, 
C Towr moſt obedient Servant, 
Charles Lillie. 


—_— 


Ne 17. Tueſday, March 20. 


— Tetrum ante omni vultum. Juv. 


INCE our Perſons are not of our own Making, 
when they are ſuch as appear either defective or un- 
comely, it is, methinks, an honeſt and laudable 

Fortitude to dare to beugly ; at leaſt to keep our elves 

from being abaſhed with 182 Conſciouſneſs of ImperteQi> 

ons which we cannot help, and in which there is no 


SHER EI Fire Eg FREFLES 5 


* 
— 
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Guilt. I would not defend an haggard ben or pſi : 
away much time at a Glaſs, oy. giving Softn in 
languiſhing Graces to : All that I intend; 
that * t to be contented wich our Countenance 
Shape, ſo far, as never to give our ſelves an uneaſy Re. 
fleion on that Subject. It is to the ordinary People, who | 
are not accuſtomed to make very proper Remarks on any | 
Occaſion, Matter of great Jeſt, if a Man enters with a 
bing __ Pair 5 5 — r *. is di- 
an th, or an | 
8 t is happy for a Man that hr ay e 
8442 about him, it he can be as merry nj Fhen he 
as others are A n a Cl — hen he can 


m — railly hi 

ly le 1 he can je = 

ADA —— was an Hero 

in this Kind, = has —— many Pleaſantries from the 

of his Shape, which be deſcribes as. very 

much reſembling the Letter Z. He diverts himſelf like- 

— by, repreſenting to his Reader the Make of an En- | 
ully with which he uſcd to take off his Har. 


— the re 1.— to be any thing ridiculous in a V. 


ſage, e 28 L of it thanks 1 ri = 18 of Dig- 
e mu ve ity to 
55 Raillery : The bell Fapedient therefore is to 
leaſant upon | hinife1f.” ow Harry and .— | 
— have carried the Ridicule 
as far as it will go. Falſtaſſe is humourouſly called Woolh | 
. Bed-preſſer, and Hill of Fleſ Harry, a Starveling, | 
an Elves-Skin,a Sheath, a Bou aſe, and a Tuck. There 
is, in ſeveral Incidents ot the nverſation between 
them, — 5 ſtill kept up upon the Perſon. Great Ten- 
derneſs and Senſibili > * Point is one of the 
reſt Weakneſſes of Self-love. For 11. own Part, I 25 
little unhappy in the Mould of m 


ace, which is uot, 
quite ſo — . as it is broad : Whither this — -- not 
rom 


Row ariſe my opening my Mouth much ſeldomer 
— che . 


r ——— . — 


an le, and by Confequence not ſo much 
the Fibres of my | Viſage, am not at Leiſure 
o 


LI 
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1 10 determine. However it be, I have been often put 


out of Countenance by the Shortneſs of my Face, and 
was formerly at great Pains in concealing it, by wear! 
a Perriwig with an high Foretop, and letting my Beare 
grow - now I have thoroughly got over this Deli- 
cacy, and could be contented ir were much ſhorter, pro- 
vided it might quality me for a Member of the Merry 

hich the following Letter gives me an Account 


v/ 
| _ have reccived it from Oxford, and as it abounds 
vith the Spirit of Mirth and good Humour which is na- 


| Continent, in V to or from Grand 
| * (ai There have aroſe in this ere ſince 


interior Hebdomadal 


the Witty Club, and amongſt the reſt the Handſome 
| "Club; as a 


' * Club. This ill-favoured Fraternity 
| | * fident and twelve Fe 


ral to that Place, I ſhall ſet it down Word for Word 


FE ING ber very well entertained, in the 

F- — Chcker which — — 
your whic 

* you will continue ; I ſhall take the Liberty to furniſh 
with a brief Account of ſuch a one as perhaps you 
ve not ſeen in all your Travels, unleſs it was your 


; forrune 10 couch upon ſome of the woody Parts of the 


you left us without ſaying any thing) ſeve theſe 


as the Punning Club, 


Burleſque upon which, a certain merry 
1 — that ſeem to have come into the World in 
ſquerade, for ſome Years laſt paſt have aſſociated 

* themſelyes her, and aſſume the Name of the Ugly 
conliſts of a Pre- 


rate Society 
is left to elect from any School 
ded the Candidates be within 
as ſer torth in a Table entituled 


The 4 2 A Clauſe or two of which i 


[61h | „THA 
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p s * 11 Perſon e — | 
without 2 vi Quearity in his „ or lar 

* Caſt of Countenance ; of which he Predent ond : 

* Officers for the time being are to determine, and the 

* Preſident to have the caſting Voice. 18 
© I. THAT a fingular Negard be had, upon Er. | 

* mination, to the Gibboſity of the Gentlemen that of- 

* fer themſelves, as Founders Kinſmen ; or to the Obli. 

a quity of their Figure in what ſore ſoever. 

III. THAT if the Quantity of any Man's Noſe be 
© eminently miſcalculated, whether as to Length or 
©* Breadth, he ſhall have 2 juſt Prete nee to be elected. 

* Lafily, THAT if there ſhall be two or more 
k itors for the ſame Vacancy, ceteris paribus, be | 
* that has the thickeſt Skin to have the Preference. 
*E VERY freſh Member, upon his firſt Night, iu 
2 =SnS| 
in Prai op ; whoſe Portraiture | 
* have in full Proportion, or rather Diſproportion, over 
* the Chimney; anl their Deſign is, as ſoon as ther 11 
* Fundsare ſuſfici nt, to purchaſe the Heads of 
* res, Duns Scotus, Scarron, Hudbraſs, and the od KR 


Gentleman in Oldb4m, with all the celebrated ll | 
Faces of Antiquity, 25 Furniture for the Club Room. 
As they have always been profeſſed Admirers of the 
® other Sex, fo they unaui y declare that they will N* 
, os 0 to ſuch as will take 
the Benefit of the Statute, though none yet have a — 
© peared to do it. : 
THE worthy Preſident, who is their moſt devoted 
© Champion, has lately ſhe wn me two Copies of Verſe 
©* compoſed by a Gentleman of his Society; the firſt, 4 
a ory Ode inſcribed to Mrs Toughwood, u- 
on the loſs of her two Fore · teeth; the other a Panegy- 
E rick Mrs. And:iron's lett Shoulder. Mrs. Vizand | 
© (he lays) fince che Small Pox, is grown tolerably ugly, 
© and atop Toaſt in the Club; but I never hear him | 
© laviſh of his ſine Things, as upon old Neil Trot, who 
© conſtantly officiates at their Table; her he even adore | 


© andextols as the very Counterpart of Mother Shipton; | 
6 in ſhort, Nell (fays he) is one of che — | 


15. 
nitted 
uliar | 


FL 


$ 


5 
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© Works of Nature; but as for Complexion, Sh 

« — nr; ſo valued by others, they are all _ 
* Outſide and * „ Which is his Averſion. Give 
© me leave to add, that the Preſident is a facetious 


| has gor (4 he calls em) his dear Mummurs about him; 


often proteſts it does him good to meer a Fel- 

© low with a right genuine Grimace in his Air, (which 
© is ſo agreeable in the Generality of the French Nati- 
© on ;) and, as an Inſtance of his Sincerity in this Parti- 
© cular,he gave me a fight of a Liſt in his Pocker-Book of 
all ofthis Claſs, who for theſe five Years have fallen 
- under _ — wich * at the Head of 
'rm, and in the Rear (as one of a promiſing and im- 
* proving Alpea) 


SIR, | 
Oxford, Your Obliged and 
March 12, 1710. Humble Servant. 
X Alexander Carbuncle. 


—_— 


PRs 


Ne 18. Wedneſday, March 22. 


—_— 


— 2 5s quoque jam migravit ab aure voluptas 
Om nis 1 Hor. 


IE to Po- 


ſterity a faithful Account of the Italian Opera, and of 

the gradual which it has made upon the Ex- 
b Stage: For there is no Queſtion but our great 
Grand- children will be very curious to know the Reaſon 
why their Forefathers uſed to fir together like an Audi 
ence of Foreigners in their own Country, and to hear 
whole Plays ated before them in a Tongue which they 
did not underſtand. 


'ARSI NOE was the firſt Opera that us a Taſte 
of [talian Mufick. 1 


The great ED WE CREE 
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wi uced ſome Attempts of forming Pieces 
ord lans, which ſhould give a more natural — 
ſonable Entertainment than what can be met with in the 
elaborate Trifles of that Nation. This alarmed the Poe. 
tafters and Fidlers of the Town, who were uſed to deal the u 
in a more ordinary kind of Ware; and therefore laid melo: 
down an eſtabliſhed Rule, which is received as ſuch to ces, 
this Day, That nothing is capable of being well ſet W ad 
Muſick, that is not Nonſenſe. : * 
HIS Maxim was no ſooner received, but we im- 
mediately fell to tranſlating the Italian Opera's; and a 
there was no great Danger of hurting the Senſe of thoſe 
extraordinary Pieces, our Authors would otten make 
Words of their own which were entirely foreign to the 
Meaning of the Paſſages they pretended to tranſlate; 
their chief Care being to make the Numbers of the Es- 
el. o Verſe anſwer to thoſe of the Italian, that both of 
them might go to the ſame Tune. Thus the famow 


Song in Camille, 


Barbarous Woman, yes, I know your Meaning, 
the Reſentment of an angry Lover, ww 
trauſlated into that Engliſh Lamentation, | 
Frail are a Lover's Hopes, &c. 


And it was pleaſant n__ to ſee the moſt refined Per- 
ſons of the Britiſh Nation —_ away aud languiſhingto 
Notes = wr r 4 1 ot Rage and Indi 
nation. It ned alſo trequently, where 
Senſe was 5 5 — * he Hoe Tran 

tion of Words which were drawn out of the Phraſe of 
one Tongue into that of another, made the Muſick ap- 
pear very abſurd in one Tongue that was very natural in 


the other. I remember an [talian Verſe chm 
Word for Word, — | 


And turn d my Rage into Pity ; | 


which the Exgl/iſh for Rhime ſake tranſlated, 

And into Pity turn'd my Rage. IJ 
Ry this. means the ſoft Notes that were adapted to Pity | 
i the hel, ell upon the Word Rage in the Engl 
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1 8 the angry Sounds that were tuned to Rage in the O- 
upon 25 |, were made to {s Pity in the Tranſlation. It 
rex. oftentimes happened likewiſe, that the fineſt Notes in 
\the the Air fell upon the moſt inſigniſicant Words in the 
Poe. Sentence. I have known the Word And purſued through 
deal the whole Gamut, have been entertained with many a 
laid melodious {þe, and have heard the moſt beautiful Gra- 
h to Quavers and Diviſions beſtowed upon Then, For, 
— From ; to the eternal Honour of our Eugliſb Particles. 
THE next Step to our Refinement, was the introdu- 
im- cing Of [talian Actors into our Opera; who ſung their 
da Parts in their own Langnage, at the ſame time that our 

hoſe Country- men 1— 2-6 theirs in our Native To 
nake The King or Hero of the Play generally ſpoke in [ta- 
> the lian, and his Slaves anſwered him in Exliſb: The Lover 
late; frequently made his Court, and gained the Heart of his 
Princeſs, in a —— which ſhe did not underſtand. 
th of One would have thought it very difficult to have carried 
on Di after this Manner, witheut an Interpreter 
between the Perſons that converſed _—; but this 
| was the State of the Exgliſh Stage tor about three Years. 
AT length the Audience grew tired of underſtanding 
Half the Opera, and therefore to caſe themſelves intirely 
was Of the Fatigue of Thinking, have fo ordered it at pre- 
ſent, that the whole Opera 1s performed in an unknown 
Tongue- We no longer underſtand the Language of 
our own Stage; inſomuch that I have often been afraid, 
when I have ſeen our Italian Pertormers 2 in 
the Vehemence of Action, that they have been calling 
u Names, and abuſing us 1 but L hope, 
ſince we do put ſuch anintire e 
will not talk aginſt us before our Faces, though they may 
| doit with the ſame Safety as if it were behind our Backs. 
| In the mean time, I cannot forbear thinking how natu- 
alin rllyan Hiſtorian who writes two or three hundred 
thus | Years hence, and does not know the Taſte of his wiſe 
Fore-fachers, w ill make the following Reflection, [x the 
Beginning of the Eighteenth Century the Italian Tongue 
| was ſo well underſtood in England,that Opera's were atted 

| a the Publick Stage in that Language · 


2 


ONE 
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ON E ſcarce knows how to be ſerious in the Confu, 
tation of an Abſurdicy that ſhews it ſeIf at the firit Sight, | FER 
It does not want any great meaſure of Senſe to fee be 
Ridicule of this Practiſe ; but what makes n | 
the more aſtoniſhing, it is not the Taſte of the Rabble, 
1 Polueneſi, which has efta- 

(hed it. 

IF the [talians have a Genius for Muſick above the 
Enzl:ſp, the Enel ſp have a Genius for other Performan. 
ces of 2 much higber Nature, and capable of giving the 
Mind a much nobler Enterrainment. Would one t 
it was poſſible (at a Time when an Author lived that W 
able to write the Pbadra and Heiptolytus) for a People ty 
be ſo ſtupidly fond ot the Italian Opera, as ſcarce 12 
a third Day's Hearing to that admirable Tragedy ? N. 
fick is certainly a very agreeable Entertainment, bur iin 
would take the entire Poſſeſſion ot our Ears, it it would | 
make us incapable ot hearing Senſe, if it would exclude 
Arts that have a much greater Tendency to the Refine- 
ment of human Nature ; I muſt confeſs I would alloy 
it no better than Plato has done, who baniſhes 
i: out of his wealth. 

AT preſent, our Notions of Muſick are ſo very un, | 
certain, that we do not know what it is we like; only, 
in general, we are tranſported with any thing that is not 
Emnglifo; So it be of a toreigm Growth, let it be Italia, 
Frenco, or He Dat. h, it is the fame thing. Inſhon, | ©: 
he Faghſh Match & quite rooted out, not hing yet | 
planted in its ſlead. 

W HEN a Royal Palace is burnt tothe 
Man is at Liberty to preſent his Plan for a new one; 
though it be but ind! y put together, it may furniſh 

Hines that may be of Uſe to a good Archned, 
| ſhall take the ſame Liberty in a following Paper, of 
mg my Opinion oa the Subje of — ; which I 
lay down only in a problematical Manner, to be conkde- 
red by thaſe ho are Maſters in the Art. C 
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| BSER VING one Perſon behold another, who 

was an utter Stranger to him, with a Caſt of his 

e Eye, which, an Emotion of 

„ Ga beg ende a, the Geneleman he looked ar} be. 
210 eeable as the Gentleman he ed at, J 

© iti | —— 2— frag e Con- 


dition of an Envious Min. Some have fancied that En- 


Mag 

othe Envious have by their Faſcination blaſted the En- 
yments of the Happy. Sir Francis Bacon fays, Some 
| [ive been fo curious 2 to remark the Times 2 aſons 
| when the Stroke of an Envious Eye is moſt eſſectually 
/ pernicious, and have obſerved that it has been when 
Perſon envied has been in any Circumſtance of Glo- 
ij and Triumph. At ſuch a time the Mind of the Proſ- 
perous Man goes, as it were, abroad, among things 
without him, and is more ex ſed tothe — But 
'Tſhall not dwell upon ions fo abſtracted as this, 
. ya the many excellent Things which one mi 
out of Authors upon this miſerable Aſſection; 
keeping in the Road of common Liſe, conſider the En- 
nous with relation to theſe three Heads, His Pains, 

His Reliefs, and His Happineſs. 

THE Envious Man is in Pain _ all Occaſions 
which ought to give him Pleaſure. The Reliſh of his 
Life is inverted ; and the Objects which adminiſter the 

eſt Satisfaction ro thoſe who are exempt from this 


w_ — 


1 
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lence, and to hate a Man becauſe we approve him! The 
Condition of the Envious Man is the moſt emphartically 
miſerable ; he is not 9 of rejoycing in ano. 
ther's Merit or Succeſs, but lives in a World wherein all 
Mankind are in a Plot againſt his Quiet, by ſtudy ing their 
own Happineſs and Advantage. VII. Proſper is an — 
Tale-bearer ; he makes it his Buſineſs to join in Converſi- 
tion with Envious Men. He points to ſuch an hand ſom 

oung Fellow, and whiſpers that he is ſecretly married 
to a great Fortune: When they doubt, he adds Circum- 
ſtances to prove it-; and never fails to — q_o their 
Diſtreſs, by aſſuring em that to his Knowle ge he has an 
Uncle will leave him ſome Thoufands. Will. has many 
Arts of this kind to torture this Sort of Temper, and de- 
lights in it. When he finds them change Colour, and fay 
faintly they wiſh ſuch a Piece of News is true, he has the 
Malice to ſpeak ſome Good or other of every Man of 
their Acquaintance. ; 

T H E Rleiefs of the Envious Man are thoſe little Ble- 
miſhes and TmperfeQions that diſcover themſelves in an 
Illuſtrious Character. it is Matter of great Conſolation 
to an Envious Perſon, when a Man of known Honour 
does a thing unworthy - himſelf: Or when any Action 
which was well execured, upon better Imformation 

ars ſo altered in its Circumſtances, that the Fame of it 
is divided among Many, inſtead ot being attributed to 
One. This is a ſecret Satisfaction to theſe Malignant; 
for the Perſon whom they before could not but admire, 
they fancy is nearer their own Condition as ſoon as his 
Merit is ſhared anong others. I remember ſome Years 

there came out an excellent Poem without the Name 
of the Author, The little Wits, who were incapable of 
Writing it, began to pull in Pieces the ſuppoſed Wricer: 
When hat would not do, they took great Pains to f 
preſs the Opinion that it was his. That again failed. The 
next Ref uge was to ſay it was overlooked by one | 
and many Pages wholly written by another. An ho 


Fellow, who fat among a Cluſter of them in Debate on 
this Subject, cried out, Gentlemen, if you are ſure none of 
you your ſelves bad an band in it, you ave but whey: you 
were, whoever writ it- But the moſt uſual * 
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Eavious, in caſes of nameleſs Merit in this kind, is to 
keep the Property, if poſſible, unfixed,and by that means 
to hinder the Reputation of it from falling upon any par- 
ticular Perſon. You ſee an Envious Man clear up his 
Countenance, if in the Relation of any Man's Great 
ineſs in one Point, you mention his Uneaſineſs in ano- 
r. When he hears ſuch 2 one is very rich, he turns 
Pale, but recovers when you add that he has many Chil- 
dren. In a Word, the only ſure way to an Envious 
Man's Favour, is not to deſerve it. 
BUT if we conlider the Enyious Man in Delight, it 
is like reading the Seat of a Oiant in a Romance ; the 
ificence of his Houſe c in the many Limbs 
ef Men whom he has (lai any who promiſed them- 
ſelves Succeſs in any uncommon Undertaking, miſcarry 
in the Attempt, or he that aimed at what would have 
been Uſeſul and Laudable, meets with Contempt and 
Derifion, the Envious Man, under the Colour of ha- 
DD {mile with an inward Wantonneſs of 
Heart at the ill Eſſect it may have upon an honeſt Am- 
HAVING throughly confidered the Nature of this 
Paſhon, I have made it my Study how to avoid the Eu- 
vy that may accrue to me from theſe my Speculations ; 
and if I am not miſtaken in my ſelf, I rhink I have 2 
Genius to eſcape it. 2 in · a Coffee- houſe one 
of my Papers commended, I immediate ly apprehended the 
| would ſpring from that Applauſe ; and there- 
tore gave a Deſcription of my Face the next Day ; being 
refolved as I grow in Reputation for Wit, to refign my _ 
Pretenfions to Beauty. This, I hope, may give ſome © 
Eaſe to thoſe unhappy Gentlemen, who do me the Ho- 
four to torment themſelves upon the Account of this my 
Paper. As their Caſe is very deplorable, and deſerves 
Compaſhon, I ſhall ſometimes be dull, in Pity to them, 
and will from time to time adminiſter Conſolations to 
them by further Diſcoveries of my Perſon. In the mean 
whale, if any one ſays theSpzcTATOR bas Wir, it 
may be ſome Relief to them to think that he does not 
ew it in Company; ——_ one praiſes his Mora- 
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liey, they may comfort themſelves by conſidering that 
his Face is none of the longeſt, R 


— — 
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Kuros dupe] Ex wv. 


Ak MONG the other hardy Undertakings which 
A I have propoſed to my ſelf, that of the Correc- 
tion ot udence is what I have very much at 

Heart. This in a particular Manner is my Province as 
SPrcTATOR; for it is generally an Offence commit- 


ted by the Eyes, and that againit ſuch as the Offenders | 


would perhaps never have au Opportunity of injuring | 
any a Why: The following Liner 1s a Complaine of ] 


with tha 


nocence, and yet with ſo much Spirit as ſufficĩently ex- 
preſſes her Indignation. The whole Tranſattion us 
pertormed with the Eyes; and the Crime is no leſs than 
employing them in ſuch a Manner, as to divert the Eyes 
of others from the beſt Uſe they can make of them, 


even looking up to Heaven. 


SIR, 


K T never was (I believe) an acceptable 
a Man but had ſome awkard Imitators. Ever 
* fince the SPECT AT OR appeared, have I remarked 
* kind of Men, whom I chuſe to call Starers ; that 
© without any regard to Time, Place, or Modeſty, dif- 
© turb a large Campany with their impertinent Eyes 
29 make up 2 Aﬀembly for a Puppet- 
© Show or a Bear Garden; but devout Supplicants and 
* attentive Hearers, are the Audience one ought to er- 
7 bed in Churches. I am, Sir, Member of a ſmall 
pious Congregation near one of the North Gates ot 


* this City; much the greater Part of us indeed are he- 
regular Al. 


males, and uſed to behave our ſelves in a 
| | tente 


Lady, who ſets forth a Treſpaſs of this Kind, 
t Command of her ſelt as befuts Beauty and In- 
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o. 
c tentive Manner, till very lately one whole Ifle has 
= 74 hve diſturbed wich one of theſe monſtrous Starers; 
| © He's the Head taller than any one in the Church; but 
2 © {or the greater Ad vantage of expoling himſelf, fands 
the w 


© upon a Haſſock, and commands Congregati- 

© on, to the great Annoyance of the devoureſt Part of 

c the Auditory ; for what with Bluſhing, Confuſion, 

© and Vexation, we can neither mind the Prayers nor 

— Sermon. Your Animadverſion upon this Iafolence, 
© would bea great Favour to, 


ich SIR, 
nit | 8. C. 


ing l have frequently ſeen of this Sort of Fellows; and do 
tot not think there can be a greater Aggravation ot an Of- 
| ' tence, than that it is committed where the Criminal is 
'In- protected by the Sacredneſs of the Place which he vi- 
en- Olates. Many Reflections of this fort might be very 
ns  Jultly made upon this kind ot Behaviour, but a Starey 
u not uſually a Perſon to be convinced by the Reaſon 
of the thing; and a Fellow that is capable of ſhewing 
m impudent Front betore a wholeCongregation,and can 
dear being a publick Spectacle, is not io eaſily rebuked 
| 25 to amend by Admonitions. If therefore my Correſ 


dent does not inform me, that within ſeven Days ther 
this Date, the Barbarian docs not at leaſt ſtand his 
— Legs only, . — r my Friend Mill. 
| s promiſed to take an eto hi 

| ww. | againſt him in Defence of the — I have. 
= him Directions, according to the moſt exact 

ot Opticks, to place himſelt in ſuch a manner 
pet. that he ſhall meet his Eyes wherever he throws them: 
and I bave Hopes that when Wilt. confronts him, and all 
> ex | the Ladies, in whoſe Behalf he engages him, caſt kind 


Looks and Wiſhes of Succeſs at their 7 he will 
— have ſome Shame, and feel a little of the uin 


often put others to, of being out of Countenance. 
1 IT has indeed been Time out of Mind generally re- 
ntiye | E 2 marked, 
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marked, and as often lamented, that this Family of 
Starers have infeſted publick Aſſemblies; and I know 
no other Way to obviate fo great an Evil, except in the 
Caſe of fixing their Eyes upon Women, ſome Male Friend 
will take the Part of ſuch as are under the Oppreſſion of 
Impudence, and encounter the Eyes of the Starers where- 
ever they meet them. While we ſuffer our Women to 
be thus Impudenely attacked, they have no Defence, bur 
in the End to caſt yielding Glances at the Starers : And 
in this Caſe, a Man who has no Senſe of Shame has the 
ſame Advantage over his Miſirefs, as he who has no Re- 
d for his own Lie has over his Adverſary. While 
the Generality of the World are fetrered by Rules,and 
move by proper and juſt Methods; he who has no Re- 
to any of them, carrics away the Reward due to 
riety of Behaviour, with no other Merit, but 

that ot having ncglected it. 

I take an impudent Fellow to be a ſort of Outlaw in 
Good-breeding, and therefore what is ſaid of him no 
Nation or Perion can be concerned for. For this Rea- 
ſon, one may be tree upon him. I have put my ſelt to 
great Pains in 2 — prevailing Qual 
we call Impudence, and have taken notice it exerts 
it ſelf in a diſlerent Manner, according to the different 
Soils wherein ſuch Subjects of theſe nt as are 
Maſters of it, were born. Impudence in an Eng/:ſh- Man 
is fullen and Inſolent; in 2 Scotch-man it is untra 
and rapacious ; in an lriſp- man abſurd and fawning: As 
the Courſe of the World now ru.;s, the impudent En- 
gliſb-man behaves like a ſurly Landlord, the Scot like an 


who knows he 1s not welcome. There is ſeldom any 

ente either in the ence of a South 
or Briton , but that of an [riſb-mas is always Co- 
mick : A true and genuine Impudence is ever the Effet 
of Ignorance, without the Senſe of t. The beſt 
and moſt ſucee ſaful Starers now in this Town, are of 
that Nation ; they have uſually the Adyantage of the 
Stature mentioned in the above Letter of my Corre- 
dent, and generally take their Stands in the Eye of 
omen of Fortune: Inſomuch that I have known one 


ty which 


li-received Gueſt, and the Iriſh-man like a Stranger 


of them three Months aſter he came from Plough, with | 
2 
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a tolerable good Air lead out a Woman from 2 
Play, which one of our own Breed, after four Years at 

ord, and two at the Temple, would have been afraid 
to look ar. 

I cannot tel] how to account for it, but theſe Pe le 
have uſually the Prefcrence to our own Fools, in the 
ion of the ſillier Part of Womankind. Perhaps i it 1s 
— an Sagi Coxcomb is ſeldom ſo obſequious as an [- 
one ; and when the Deſign of pleaſing is viſible, an 
age K pt ay 4 it is — ly m_ 

thoſe are downright impudent on 

without Reflection that t ate are more * be 
tolerated, — ſet by I py bend, profeſs 
Impudence with an Humour, r to 
of the moſt inexcuſable of all Fauls in the World, with 


no other ſa 2 
impude nt CESSES * 7 Tone, [ far as 


lowed the 1 "wb cling | 
that he is ſuch : — 15 „ he may as 
he and ir ſhall bee: checks Mk, 


when he ſees he makes another do rt. 
atone for the Want of Modeſty ; — 
s ungraceful and Wit deteſtable. 
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Am ſometimes muck troubled, when I reſled᷑ 
I the three — of 4 —.— 
Bek; how are each of them over - burdened 
wich Practitioners, and filled with Multitudes of Inge- 
nious Gent imen that ſtarve one ancther - 


the firl 
— 4 — and Arch-Deacons: 
of Divinity, Prebendaries, 


the ſecond are 
all that wear 


[IT may divide the Clergy into Generals, Field - Off- 
dean. , — Ficd-Of- 


Scarfs. The rel we ompeehended — . | 
$ 


+ 
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As ſor the firſt Claſs, our Conſtitution preſerves it from 
any Redundancy of Incumbents, notwithſtanding Com- 
titors are numberleſs. Upon a ſtrict Calculation, it is 


ound that there has been a _ Exceeding of late Years * 

Brevets having been i | 
ed for the converting of Subalterns into Scarf-Officers; | 
in ſomuch that within my Memory the Price of —_ | 


* 


ſplicting of their Freeholds, they would be able to carry | 


in the ſecond Diviſion, ſevera 


is raiſed above two Pence in a Yard. As for the Su 
terns, they are not to be numbred. Should our Cle 
once enter into the co Practice of the Laity, by 


moſt of the Elections in England. 

TH E Body of the Law is no leſs encumbered with 
ſuperfluous Members, that are like Virgil's Army, which 
he tells us was fo crouded, many of them had not Room 
to uſe their Weapons: This prodigious Society of Men 
may be divided into the Litigious and — 4 Under 
the firſi are comprehended alſthoſe who are carried down 
in Coach-fulls to 41 er-Hall every Morning i 
Term Time. AMAartial's 
Lawyers is ſull ot Humour: 


Iras & Verba loc ant, 


Ken that bire out their Words and Anger; that are more 
or le's paſſionate according as they are paid for it, and 
allow their Client a quantity of Wrath proportionable to 
the Fee which they receive from him. I muſt how&ver 
obſerve to the Reader, that above three Parts of thoſe 
whom I reckon among the Litigious are ſuch as are on- 
ly lſom in their Hearts, and have no Opportunity 
ot ſhewing their Paſſion at the Bar. Nevertheleſs,asthey 
do not know what Striſes may ariſe, they appear at the 
Hall every Day, what they may ſhew themſelves in 2 
Readineſs to enter the Liſts whenever there ſhall be Oc- 
cafion for them. ; ; 

T HF Peaceable La are, in the firſt Place, many 
of the Benchers of the ſeveral Inns of Court, who ſeem 
to be the Dignitaries of the Law, and are endowed with 


thoſe Qualifications of Mind that accompliſh a Man a- 


ther for a Ruler than a Pleader. Theſe Mea live 
ably in their Habitations, Eating once a Day, and = 


— 18 
ſcription of this Species of | 


oc man SSS. po ryyq 
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ing once a Year, for the Honour of the reſpective Socie- 


"ANOT HER numberleſs Branch of Peaceable Law- 
yers, are thoſe young Men who being placed at the Inns 
of Court in order to ſtudy the Laws of their Country, 
frequent the Play-houſe — than Meß minſier- Hal, 
— are ſeen in all blick Aſſemblies, except in a Cour: 
of j I ſhall ty nothing of thoſe Silent and Buhe 
Multitudes that are — Takin Doors, in the draw- 
ing up of Writings and Conveyances ; nor of thoſe great- 
er Numbers that palliate their want of Buſineſs with a 
Prerence to ſuch Chamber · practice. 

I E, in the third place, we look into the Proteilion of 
N we ſhall find a 'moſt formidable Body of Men 

The Sight of them is to make a Man ſeriaus; for 
tes 1 it down as 2 „ that when a Nation 
in Phyfic — it thin of People. Sir M. 
wi the Ko much puzzled to find out a Reaſon 
— — as he calls it, does not ſe ud out 
Swarms, and over-run the World with 
rl and Vandals, as it did formerly ; but had that Ex- 
—— _ 7 — 3 I. no way > iu 
among t Woden, aud th at 
this Science very much flour iſhes in the North at . 
he might have found a better Solution tor this 
ty, than any of thoſe he has made uſe of. This Body ot 
„ „ may be deſcribed like the 


Britifb 
riots, and 
2 42 B nl "all Gaarers = 3 and diſ- 
carrie into 2 
ſhort a Time. Deſides this 


ah ſo much _— 
of I there are Straglers, who with- 


Aly kites 2. enrolled te Miſchief 
UA 
THERE are, beſides the above - mention 
fable Retainers to Phyſck, who, for w 
Patients, 3 * 
Air Pump { up $ aliv 
upon the Point tor 
ons; 
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Weeds, and the Chace of Butterflies: Not to mention 


the Cock le · ſhell· Merchants and Spider-catchers. _ 

W HEN I conſider how each of theſe Profeſſions are 
crouded with Multitudes that ſeek their Livelihood in 
them, and how many Men of Merit there are in each of 
them, who may be rather ſaid to be of the Science, than 
the Profeſſion ; I very much wonder at the Humour of 
Parents, who will not rather chuſe to place their Sons in 
a way of Life where an honeſt Induſtry cannot but thrive, 
than in Stations where the greateſt Probity, Learning 
and good Senſe may miſcarry. How many Men are 
Country-Curates, that might have made themſelves Al- 
dermen of — 4 a right Improvement of a ſmaller 


Sum of Money what is uſua _ 
learned Education? A ſober rſon, of flender 
Parts and a flow Apprehenſion, might have thrived in 


Trade, though he ſtarves upon Phy! 


- as a Man would 
be well enough pleaſed to buy 


of one, whom he 


would not venture to feel his Pulſe. Vagellizs is careful, 
iudious and obliging, but withal a little thick-skull'd; 
he has not a ſingle Client, but might have had abundance 


of Cuſtomers. The Misfortune is, that Parents take a 
Lik ing to a particular Profeſſion, and therefore defire 
their Sons may be of it; whereas, in ſo great an Aﬀair 
ot Lite, they ſhould conſider the Genius and Abilities of 
their Children, more than their own Inclinations. 

IT is the great Advantage of « trading Nation, that 
#478 are very few in it fo dull and heavy, who may 
not be placed in Stations or Lie which may give them an 
ity of making their Fortunes. A Fell- regulat- 
ed Commerce is not, like Law, Phyſick, or Divinity, to 
be over-ſtocked with Hands; but, on the contrary, flou 

riſhes by Mukitudes, and gi Employment to all its 
Proſeſſors. Pleets of Merchantmen are fo many — 1 
drons of floating Shops, that vend our Wares and Ma- 
nufactures in all the ts of the World, and find out 
Chapmen wider both the Tropicks. weng 
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Monday, March 26. 
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fore give them to my 

all — from Playe 

laying is now ſo managed 

ENT 
2 

mate. I ſhall nor place the 

bur as they 


— 


one or two of 


Ouodennge oftend;s mi hi ſic, incredulus odi- Hor. 


= 


me grnm 
223 miſs'd from 


repara 
that the Buſine 
ou are not to be 
are rational, 
and others whol- 
as I have named 
have Precedence in the Opinion of 
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d that noble Creature, after | 


© for me to have Ir 
© having behave a to Satisfaction in the Part 
© above-mentioned : that of a Lion, is too great ' 
Character for one that never trod the Stage before 
© but two Legs. As for the little Reſiſtance which 
1 4 r when it is con- 
© fidered that the Dart was thrown at me by ſo fair a | 
© Hand. I muitconteſs I had but juſt put on my Brutali- 
© ty; and Camilla's Charms were ſuch, that beholding - 
© her ere Mien, hearing her —_—_ Voice, and 
ſtoniſhed with her graceful Motion, I could not keep 
< upto my aſſumed Fierceneſs, but died like a Man. 
[am, SIX, 
Tour moſt humble Servant, 


Thomas Prone. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


6 THIS itoler underſtand, that the Play-houſe 
© is a Repreſentation of the World in nothing ſo 
much as in this Particular, That no one riſes in it ac- 
* cording to his Merit. 1 have aded ſeveral Parts of 
© Houſhold-ſtuff with great Applauſe for many Years: I 
am one of the Men in the Hangings in the 4 
© the Moon ; I have tw ice performed the third Chair in. | 
* an Engliſh ; and have rehearſed the in 
the Fortune ers.. Lam now grown old, and i 
C will recommend me ſo effeCtually, as that I 
8 fomerhing defore I go of the Stage: In w kick 
* you will do s great Act of Charity to 
Tour moſt humble Servant, 


r 


William Screens 


Ar. Sp IcTATORM, 
4 UNDERSTANDING that Mr. Screene has 


© writ to you, and defired to be raiſed from 
arts ; 


4 dumb and ſtill 
tion or 8 


— —̃— U «41 6 


Fagan „„ 
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© the fineſt Flo wer- pots, in the ſame wherein Mr. 
© Screene is 2 Chair; therefore, upon his Promotion, ge- 
* queſt that I may ſucceed him in the Hangiags, with 
qu 
my Hand in the Orange-Trees. WE. 1 
Tour bumble Servant, 
Richard Simple. 
SIR, Drury-Lane, March, 24 1710-1r, 
« | Saw your Friend the Templer this Evening in the 
Pu, and t be looked very — with 
* the Repreſentation of the mad Scene of the Pilgrim - 
« 1 wiſh, Sir, you would do us the Favour to animadvert 
6 the falſe Taſte the Town is in, with 
© Refation to Plays as well as 's. It certainly re- 
* quires a Degree of Underſtanding to play juſtly ; but 
* ſuch is our ion, that we are to our Rea- 
© ſon to perform our Parts, Asto Scenes of Madaeſs, 
* you know, Sir, there are noble Inſtances of this kind 
uin Sbakeſdear; but then it is the Diſturbance of a 
© noble Mind, fem nerous and human Re ſentments: 
* It is like that Grief which we have for the Deceaſe of 
* our Friends: It ts no Diminution, but 2 Recommen- 
, tice ef temas Nature, char in fo On 
gets the better of Reaſon ; and all we can think to 
* comfort our ſelves, is impotent againſt half what we 
* feel. I will not mentjon that we bad an Idiot in the 
Scene, and all the Senſe it X 
2 have long taken 
The Bar I 14 Th 3 
18 ppetite. | 15 IF 
* but it is repreſented as vein Tbs T Digen 
- * * come 4-10 by <> me, that 
w Quart- ots, 21 Gallon at 
* Mouth. Tamaſhamed to te ll ou that Ipleaſed very 
much, and this was i a3 a Madneſs ; but fure 
„ was not human Madneſs, for a Mule or an Aſs may 
. have been as dry. aSever 1 was in wy Life. - N 


1 | An 
| Tour moff obealint dud humble Servant. 
Adi 
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AT pcs: 


ever on, From the Savoy in the Strand. 
Cc carr read it mo dry Eyes, 1 this 
T. Froable vo acquaine you, the — 


ou, that I am the unfortu- 
22 2 7 lie ve I am the firſt Prince 
v 2 dated from this Palace ſince Fobn of Gaunt. Such 
© is the Uncertainty of all human Greatneſs, that J, 
© who lately never moved without a Guard, am now 
< 'prefſed as a common Soldier, and am to ſail with the 
ft fair Wind againſt — Brother Lexvis of France. 
” «i is a very hard! _ A off 2 Character which 
© one has red in with Applauſe : This I experienced 
© fince the Loſs of my Wy OS Re 
yo © with another Recruit, I ſpoke oy Th ignation our 4 
= © wy Part i m recitativo ; 7 


— Moft audacious Slave, 
Def thes as angry Monarchs Fury brove + = 


| © The Words were no fooner out of my \. whhod 
* a Serjeant knocked me down, and asked me if I had z 
© mind to mutiny, in talking things no body ; end if 
< You ſee, Sir, my unhappy Circumſtances; and if 
< your Mediation you can procure a Sub fdy for n 
© (who never failed to make Fe all ol that behe 
6 * arhis * . — 

Tour Friend, 


1 uy OD 
ADVERTISEMENT. 1 


For the Good of the Publick- | k 
. of the Maſquerade, lives as 
eminem Italian Ao 22 the Carndudl 
— 2 Experience in Private:Cures Arcom⸗ 
e 893 in ; 
. 


ared ſic bjs coming thither \ in le Ms; 4 
— Fa aramouches, 4 Mountebank Doctor, 
urkiſh B. , Three Nuns, and a Morris-Dancer. 


Venie nti 


—— 


(ol dBA 


e 
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Venicati excurritt Morhe. 

N. B. ANT Perſon the Great, and be 
kept in Repair by the Tear. 2 with- 
bras rl R 


. 
— 


Ne 23, Taeſag, March 27. 


V. tel; conſpicit 
FE — | des — v1 Virg. 


12 prog: barack 8 
Spirit, 8 ſecret Stabs 
to a Man's 2 and Far 
chat are written with Wit and Spirit, tare like paiſdac 
Prone, wn not only inſlict a Wound, but make it in- 
For this Reaſon, I am very much troubled 
2 |} when I ſee the Talents of Humour and Ridicule in the 
od. | Poſſeſſion of an ill- natured Man. There cannot be a 
eater Gratification to a barbarous and inhuman Wit, 
to ſtir up Sorrow in the Heart of a te P 
rry | fo raiſe Uneaſineſs among near Relations, and to 
whole Families to Deriſion, at the fame time that he re- 
mains unſeen and undiſcovered. beſides the Accom- 
pliſhments of being witty and ill-natured, a Man is 
vicious into into the bargzin,he 1s one of the molt miſchievous 
Creatures that can enter into a civil Society way bo 
will then _ fall thoſe whe ce it to be 
Merit, _— eve — 
that 11 will be made the Su 
Ridicule and _—_— ble to —— ; 
the Evils which ariſe theſe Arrows that fly in the 
Dark ; and 1 know no other Excuſe that is or can be 
nl ty ws, Sou ts to Fw, hy ie 
more than a ſecret 
Shame or Sorrow in the Mind of the ſuffering Perſon. 
It muſt indeed be confeis d, that a La n or a $a 
8 in them Robbery or Murder ; but att 
fame time how many are there chat would not rather 


moſt exempt 
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loſe a conſiderable Sum of Money, or even Life it ſe 
than be ſet up as a Mark of Infamy and Derifion ? A 
in this caſe a Man ſhould confider, that an Injury is not 
to be meaſured by the Not ions of him that gives, but of 


him that receives it. 
the beſt Count enance 


THOSE who can put upon 
the Outrages of this Nature which are offered them, are 
not without their ſecret Anguiſh. I have often obſerved 
a Paſſage in Socrates's Behaviour at his Death, in a Light 
hey in none of the Criticks have conſidered it. That 

ent Man, entertaining his Friends a little before 
2 try oro: 
it at his ent it 
e 
can cen im a at 
a Time. This Paſſage, It * evident ly — upon 


Aviflophanes, who writ a Comedy on Purpoſe to ridicule 
—— be, 


obſcrved 
moved at 


many Wri that Socrates was ſo little 
is Piece of Buffoonry, that he was ſeveral 


th 


times preſent at its be ing acted the Stage, and never 
expreſſed the leaſt R — of it: the wich Sub. 


) Ichink the Remark I have here made ſhews us 
that this unworthy Treatment made an Impreſſion upon 
his hn 172 he — been too wb 7 it. 
HE ies Ceſar was lampoon'd by Catull 
he invited him to a Supper, and treated him with fach 8 
generous Civility, that he made the Poet his Friend ever 
atter. Cardinal Mazarine gave the ſame kind of Treat- 
ment to the Learned Owillet, who had reflected upon 
his Eminence in a famous Latiz Poem. The Cardinal 
ſent for him, and, after ſome kind ions upon 
what he had written, aſſured him of his Eſteem, and 
diſmifſed him with a Promiſe of the ans good A008 
chat ſhould fall, which he accordingly conferred 
him in a few Months afrer. This ood an Bet 
the Author, that he dedicated the ſecond Edition 
his Book to the Cardinal, after having expunged rhe 
1 7 which had given him Offence. 
SEXTUS [NTUS was not of ſo generous 


and forgiving a Temper. Upon his being made P 
the Sea of Taff was one Night dread i a rf 


b - 


of that Divine Philoſopher. It has been | 


— ---.----1 


Sr“ 


Fasses i 


1 


SASH F 


— 


buman in the ordi 
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dirty Shirt, with an Excuſe written under it, that he 
was forced to wear foul Linnen, becauſe his Laundrefs 
was made a Princeſs. This was a Reflection upon the 
Pope's Siſter, who, before. the Promotion of her Bro- 
ther, was in thoſe mean Circumſtances that Paſquin re- 
preſented her. As this Paſquinade made a great Noiſe 
in Rome, the Pope offered a confiderable of Mo- 
ney ro any Perſon that ſhould diſcover the Author of 
je» The Author relying on his Holinefs's Generofity 
25 alſo on ſome private C which he had received 
from him, made the Diſcovery himſelf ; upon which 
the Pope gave him the Reward he had ſed, but at 
the ſame Time, to diſable the Satyriſt for the future, 
ordered his Tongue to be cut out, and both his Hands 
to be chopped off. Aretime is too trite an Inſtance. Every 
one knows that all the Kings of Exrope were his Tribu- 
taries. Nay, there is a Letter of 1 in Which 
he makes his Boaſts that he had laid the Sophy of Perſia 
under Contribution. 

THOUGH, in the various Exawples which I have 
here drawn together, theſe feveral great Men behaved 
themſelves very differently towards the W its of the 
who had hed them ; they all of themplain 
thewed that were very ſenſible of their Reproaches, 
and conf: y that they received them as very 
. For my own Par: I het ag be n= he 

thought was capable ing theſe ſecret 

Wounds ; 0) cannce bus think that he would hurt the 
Perfon whoſe Reputation he thus affaults, in his Body 
or in his Fortune, could he do it with the fame Securi- 
ty. There is indeed ſomething very barbarous and in- 
_ A* * 8. == in- 
nocent young y an u 
Feature ; a Father of r Ridicule 2 
ſome domeſtick Calamity ; a Wife be made uneaſy all 
. ard a juſt Man, thall be pur on 
a a temperate, a out 
of” Countenance, by the Repreſentat ion of choſe Qua- 
lities that ſhould do him Honour: So pernicious a Thing 
is Wit, when it is not tempered with Virtus and Hu- 
ur. 


I have 
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I have indeed heard of heedleſi inconſiderate Wri- | _— 
ters, that, without any Malice, have ſacrificed the Re. | 
ion of their Friends and Acquaintance, toa certain 

vity of Te „ and a filly Ambition of diſtinguiſh- 
ing themſelves by a Spirit of Raillery and Satyr: As if 
it were not infinitely more honourable to be a good- 
natured Man than a Wit. Where there is this little pe- 
tulant Humour in an Author, he is often very miſchie- 
vous without deſigning to be 6: For which Reaſon I al- 
ways lay it down as a Rule, that an ind iſcreet Man is 
more hurtful than an ill natured one; for as the former 
will only attack his Enemies, and thoſe he wiſhes ill to, 
the other injures indiflerently both Friends and Foes. 
I cannot forbear, on this Occahon, tranſcribing a Fable 
out of Sir Roger PEftrange, which accidentally lies be- 
fore me. © A any of waggiſh Boys were watch- 
© ing of Frogs at the Side of a Pond, and till as any of 
deem put up their Heads, they'd be pelting them down 
again with Stones. Children, (ſays one of the Frogs) 
1 tho this may be Pla to you, "tus 


6 
4 
8 h to ws. 
AS this Week is in a manner ſet apart and dedi- | 
cated to ſerious Thoughts, I ſhall indulge my ſelf in ſuch 
ions as may not be altogether unſuitable to the 

Seaſon ; and in the mean time, as the ſettling in our 
ſelves a charitable Frame of Mind is a Work very 
per for the Time, I have in this Paper endeavoured to 
expoſe that particular Breach of Charity which has been 

nerally over-looked by Divines, becauſe they are but 
w who can be guilty of it. C 


De Fange 7 


54 
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2 


© Speculation on that 


| '* ſemblies. 1 
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Accurrit quidam notus mibi nomine tantum ; 
Arreptaque manu, Quid agis dulciſſime rerum? Hor. 


HERE are in this Town a great Number of in- 
nificant People, who are by no Means fit for 

e better Sort of Converſation, and yet have 
an impertinent Ambition of appearing with thoſe to 
whom they are not welcome. If you walk in the Park, 
one of them will certainly join with you, tho' you are 
in Compeny with Ladies; if you drink a Bottle, they 
will find your Haunts. What makes ſuch Fellows the 
more burdenſome, i „ neither 1 
ſo far as to be taken Notice of for either. It is, I pre- 
. Reaſon that my Correſpondents are wil- 
ling by my Means to be rid of them. The two follows 
ing Letters are writ by Perſons who ſuffer by ſuch Im- 
. A worthy old Batchelor, who lets in for 
is Doſe of Clarer every Night at fuch an Hour, is 
teized by a Swarm of them, who, becauſe they are ſure 
of Room and good -Fire, have taken it in their Heads 
to keep a Sort of Club in his Company, tho? the ſober 
Gentleman himſelf is an utter Enemy to ſuch Meetings » 


Mr. SPECTATOR, | 


© THE Averſion I for ſome Years bave had to Clubs 

* in general, gave me a perfect Reliſh for your 
ject; but I have ſince been exe 
© tremely mortified, by the malicious World's rank 
© me amongſt the Su rs of ſuch impertinent Aſ- 
beg leave to ſtate my Caſe fairly ; and 
. - I ſhall expect Redreſs from your judicious 

en- 


| © Tam, Sir, a Batchelor of ſome ſtanding, and a Tra- 
© veller ; my Buſineſs, to conſult my own 
© which 1 gratify without controuling other P 


le's; 


© Thavea Room and a whole Bed to my ſelf; and I have 
© a Dog, 
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a Dog, a Fiddle, and a Gun ; they pleaſe me, and in. 
jure no Creature alive, My chief Meal is a Supper, 
which I always make at a Tavern. I am conſtant 0 
an Hour, and not il]-humour'd ; for which Reaſon 
tho' I invite no Body, I have no ſooner ſupp'd, chan 
have a Crowd about me of that ſort of good Company 
that know not whither elſe to go. It is true ey 
Man pays his Share , yet as they are Intruders, | 
have an undoubted Right to be the only Speaker, or a 


, leaſt the loudeſt, which I maintain, and that to the 


great Emolument of my Audience · I ſometimes tell 
them their own in pretty free Language; and ſome- 


times divert them with merry Tales, according as Iam 


in Humour. I am one of thoſe who live in Taverns to 


* all in Awe of him; and all the Cuſtomers who fre 


a great Age, by a ſort of a Intemperance; | 
never go to Bed drunk, but always fluſter d; I wer 
very gently ; am apt to be iſh, but never angry. 
Mr.SPECTATOR, If you have kept various Com- 

ny, you know there is in every Tavern in Town 

me old Humoriſt or other, who is Maſter of the 
Houſe as much as he that keeps it. The Drawers u 


nt his Company, yield him a ſort of comical Obe- 
Fence. I do her brow but 1 may be ſuch a Fellows 


- this my felt. But I appeal to you, whether this is cal 


* ed a Club, becauſe ſo many 


c 


© quaintance where-ever you meet me · But the other Da 


ents will break in 
me, and come without Appointment * Clinch of 
Harnet has a nightly Meeting, and ſhows to every ont 
that will come in and pay; but then he is the only A. 
tor. * . wo People miſcall things? It his is allow'd 
to be a Conſort, why mayn't mine be a Lecture ? How 
ever, Sir, I fubmit to you, aud am, 
SIR, 
Tour moſt obedient, &c. 
Tho. Kimbow 
Good Sir, 


OU and I were preſs'd . each other hf 

Winter in a Crowd,in which uneaſie Poſture wt 
ſuffer'd together for almoſt half an Hour. I thank 10 
for all your Civilities ever ſince, in being of my Ac 


* ya 


A 
Cap: 
are 
— 
us 
be x 
wir 
he 
Peri 


V2 td w © 


mon Rules and Forms would 


© let me beg of you 
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you pull'd off your Hat to me in the Park, when I was 
© walking with my Miſtreſs : She did not like Air, 
© and ſaid ſhe wonder'd what ſtrange Fellows I was ac- 
© quainted with. Dear Sir, conſider it is as much as my 
© Life is worth, if ſhe ſhould think we were intimate; 
© therefore I earneſtly intreat you ſor the future to take 
© no manner of Notice of, 


SIR, 
Your obliged humble Servant, 
Will. Faſhion» 

A like Impertinence is alſo very troubleſome to the 
— and more intelligent Part of the fair Sex. It is 
it ſeems, a great Inconvenience, that thoſe of the meane 
Capacities will pretend to make Viſits, tho? indeed the 
are — rather to add to the Furniture of the H 
(by killing an empty Chair) than to the Converſation 
they come into when they viſit. A Friend of mine 
hopes for Redreſs in this Caſe, by the Publication of her 
Letter in my Paper; which the thinks thoſe ſhe would 
de * * will take yo ages. I. — to be wins 
with an Eye to One Or thoie y unth 
who 4 the — only of pms 


Perſon and a faſhionable Air, take themſelves to be upon 
a Level with Women of the greateſt Merit. 


MADAM, | 
© VF Take this Way to 


acquaint you with what com- 
: — * never 8 
ou otherwiſe; to wit, that you an . — 
a in Quality and Fortune, are by no Means fuirable m- 
panions. You are, tis true, very pretty, can dance, 
and make a very good Figure 2. blick Aſſembly ; 
© but alas, Madam, you muſt go no further; Diſtance 
© and Silence are your beſt Recommendations; therefore 
J never to make me any more Vi 
© You come in a literal Senſe to ſee one, for you have no- 
© thing to ſay. I do nor ſay this, that I would by any 
Means Joſe your Acquaintance ; but I would keep it up 
* with the ſtricteſt Forms of good Breeding. Let us pay 
© Vidits, but never ſee one another: If you w l be 
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good as to deny ſelf always to me, I ſhall return 


© the Obligation giving the ſame Orders to my Ser- 
© yantss When Accident makes us meet at a third 

© we may mutually lament the Misfortune of never find- 
ye 8 another at home, go in the ſame Party to a Be- 
© nefit-Play, and ſmile at each other and put down 
* Glaſſes as we paſs in our Coaches. Thus we may en- 
Joy as much of each others Friendſhip as we are eapa- 
* ble: For there are ſome People who are to be known 
* only by Sight, with which fort of Friendſhip I hope 
* you will always honour, 


MADAM, 
Mary Tueſday. 


P. & * I ſubſcribe my ſelf by the Name of the Dey 
” 12 that my ſupernumerary Friends may know 
* lam. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


To prevent all Miftakes that Gen | 
temen of 2 the Town? ho come but onces 
Week to St. James's Coffee-bouſe, either by miſcalling the 
Servants, or requiring ſuch things from t as are m 

erly within their reſpettius Provinces ; this is to give | 
Notice, that Kidney, Keeper of the Book-Debts of the au 
lying iN, neo and Obſerver of thoſe who go off without 


in ing reſigned that Employment, is ſucceeded by 
3 — e Place of Lake of Meſſages pK | 
rf Coffee-Grinder William Bird is and 8. 


? 
4 


muel Burdock comes as Shooe-Cleaner in the Room of the 
ſaid Bud. | | 7 R 
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turn | — 


; 
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own | © R 
en- — ZEgreſcitque medendo · Virg. 
apa · 
— HE following Letter will explain it ſelf, and 
hope | needs no Apology. 
| SIR, 

Am one of the fickly Tribe who are commonly 

x 1 known by the Name of Valet udinariam, and do 
(day. | 1 confeſs to you, that I firſt contracted this ill Ha- 


* bit ot Body, or rather of Mind, by the Study of Phy- 
© fick. I no ſooner began to peruſe Books of this Na- 
© ture, but 1 found my Pulſe was irregular ; and ſcarce 
* ever read the Account of any Diſcale that I did not 
fancy my ſelf afflicted with. Dr. Sydenbam's learned 
© Treatiſe of Fevers threw me into a lingring Hectick, 
Gen- | © which hung upon me all the while that I was reading 
wes | © that excellent Piece. I then applied my ſelf to the 
g the Study ot ſeveral Authors who have written upon the 
« wat | © Phrbafical r and by that Means fell into a 
\ give | * Conſumption ; till at length, growing very fat, I was 
te uin > Manner ſhamed out ot that ination. Not 
thaut long after this I found my ſelf in all the Symptoms of 
led * the Gout except Pain ; but was cured of it by a Trea- 
＋ ; *riſe upon the Gravel, written by a very ingenious Au- 
& cor, who (as it is uſual for Phyſicians to convert one 
the Diſtemper into another) eaſed me of rhe Gout by gi- 
ung me the Stone. I ar length ſtudied my ſelt into a 
| * Complication of all Diſtempers ; but accidentally ta- 
| * king into my Han@that ingenious Diſcourſe written by 
| © Sandforius, I was reſolved to direct my felt by. 
Scheme ot Rules which I had collected 80 
| * ſervations. The learned World are very well acquaint- 
"ed with that Gentleman's Invention ; who, tor the 


ſas | ter carrying on ot his Experiments, contrived a 


Chair, which was ſo artificially 
« hung 
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© hun n Strings, that it would weigh any thing as | that 
c — 2 1 Pair of Fn By this Means he iſcovered =p 
© how many Ounces of his Food paſs'd by Perſpiration, | vet, 


© what Quantity of it was turned into Nouriſhme lh 
c „ away by the other Channels a | 
© Diſtributions of Nature. rd 


© HAVING provided my ſelf with this Chair, 1 | * 
© uſcd to Study, Eat, Drink, and _— it; infomuch let 
© that I may be ſaid for theſe three laſt Years to have pat 
© lived in 4 Pair of Seales. I compute my felt, when 1 «hy 
© am in full Health, to be preciſely two hundred Weight, ver 
© falling ſhort ot it about a Pound after a Day's Faſt, * 
© and exceeding it as much after a very full Meal; ſo 
© that it is my continual — ment to trim the Bal- 
© lance between theſe two volatile Pounds in my Conſti- 
© tution. In my ordinary Meals I fetch my ſelf up to 
© two hundred Weight and Half a Pound; and it after 
© having dincd I find my ſelf fall ſhort of it, I drink 
© juſt ſo much Small Beer, or cat ſuch a Quantity of 
6 Bread, as is ſuthcient to make me Weight. In 
© orcateſt Exceſſes I do not tranſgreſs more than the o- 
© ther Half Pound; which, for my Health's ſake, I do 
the firſt Monday in every Month. As ſoon as I find my 
© ſelt duly poiſed after Dinner, 1 walk till I have per- 
« ſpired five Ounces and tour Scruples ; and when I di- 
© {cover by my Chair that I am ſo tar reduced, I fall to 
c my Books, and ſtudy away three Ounces more. As for 
© the — Parts ot the Pound, I keep no 
© of them. I do not dine and ſup by the Clock, but 
* my Chair; tur when that informs me my Pound of, | 
Food is exhauſted, I conclude my felt to be hungry, 
and lay in another with all Diligence. In my Days & 
© Abſtinence I loſe a Pound and an Half, and on ſolemn 
< Faſts am two Pound lighter than on other Days in the 
© Year. 

© Lallow my ſelf, one Night with another, a Quarter 
© of a Pound of Sleep, within a tew Grains more or 
© leſs; and if upon my riſing I fiad that I have not con- 
© ſumed my whole Quantity, I rake out the reſt in | 
© Chair. Upon an exact Calculation of what Ie 
© and received the laſt Year, which I atways reg) er in | 

0 


« Book, I find the Med ium to be To hundred 5 ai 


4 


written on the 


throw themſelves into the Arms of Death, 
rvour ing to eſcape 
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that I cannot diſcover that I am impaired one Ounce 
in my Health during a whole Twelve-month. And 
* yet, Sir, notwithſtanding this my great Care to bal- 
laſt my ſelf query every Day, and to keep my Bod 
: in its proper Poiſe, ſo it is that I find my ſelf in a kick 
and languiſhing Condition. My Complexion is grown 
very (allow, my Pulſe low, and my Body Hydropical. 
Let me therefore beg you, Sir, to conſider me as your 
© Patient, and to give me more certain Rules to walk 
© by than thoſe 1 have already cbſerved, and you will 


very much oblige 
Your humble Seryant. 


me in mind of an Italian Epitaph 
nument of a Valetud'narian ; Stats 
len, ma per ſtar Meglio, fo qui : Which it is impoſſible 
to tranſlate. The Fear of Death often proves Mortal, 
and ſets People on Methods to fave their Lives, which 
nfallibly deſtroy them. This is a Reflection made by 
fome Hiſtorians, upon obſerving that there are man 
more thouſands killed in a Flight than in a Battel; — 
my be applied to thoſe Mulurudes of Imaginary Sick 
Perſons that break their Conſtitutions by P E and 
y endea- 
it. This Method is not only dangerous, 
but below the Practice of a Reaſonable Creature. To 
conſult the Preſervation of Lite, as the only End of it, 


THIS Letter 


Io make our Health our Buſineſs, To engage in no Acti- 


en that is not of a Regimen, or courſe of Phyſick, 
are Purpoſes ſo abject, lo mean, fo unworthy human 
Nature, chat a (generous Soul would rather die than 
ſubmit to them. Beſides that, a continual Anxiety for 
Life vitiates all the Reliſhes of it, and caſts a Gloom 0- 
ver the whole Face of Nature; as it is impoſſible we 
ſhould rake Delight in any thing that we are every Mo- 
Moment atraid ot ＋ 
I'do not mean, by what I have here ſaid, that I think 
any one to blame tor taking due Care ot their Health. 
the contrary, as Cheertulneſs of Mind, and Capaci 
for Bulineſs, are in a great meaſure the Eſſects of a well- 
tempered Conſtitution, a Man cannot be at too much 
Pains to cultivate and preſerve it · But this Care, which 
We 
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we are — to, not only by common Sey ſe, but 
by Duty and Inſtinct, ſhould never engage us in ground- 
leſs Fears, melancholy Apprehenſions, and imaginary Di. 
ſtempers, which are natural to every Man who is more 
anxious to live than how to live. In ſhort, the Prefer. 
vation of Lite ſhould be only a 1 Concern, and 
t he Direction of it our Principal. If we have this Frame 
of Mind, we ſhall take the beſt Means to preſerve Life 
without being over-ſollicitous about the Event; and 
ſhall arrive at that Point of Felicity which Martial has 
mentioned as the Perfection of Happineſs, of neither 
fearing nor wiſhing for Death. 

IN anſwer to the Gentleman, who tempers his Health 
by Ounces and by Scruples, and inſtead of —_ 
with thoſe natural Sollicitations of Hunger and Thi 
Drou ſineſs, or Love of Exerciſe, governs himſelf by the 
Preſcriptions of his Chair, I ſhall tell him a ſhort Fable. 


| Fupiter, ſays the Mythologiſt, to reward the Piety of 


certain Countryman, promiſed to give him whatever he 
would ask. The ntryman defired that he mi 


have the ement of the Weather in his own Eſtate: 
He obtained his —— and immediate ly diſtributed 
Rain, Snow, and Sunſhine among his ſeveral Fields, 28 he 
thought the Nature ot the Soil required. At the end of 
the Year, when he expected to ſee a more than ordinary 
Crop, his Harveſt tell infinitely ſhort of that of hu 
Neighbour: Upon which (fays the Fable) he defired 
Fuptter to take the Weather again into his own 
or that otherwiſe he ſhould utter ly ruin himſelf. 
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Pallida mors 2d pulſat pede pauperum tabernas 
umque turres, o beate Sexti. 
" ſumma brevis Ly” vetat inchoare longam. 
am te premet nox, ſabulaque manes 
Et domus — Plutonia =» + =. Hor. 


HEN I am in a ſerious Humour, I very often 

walk by my felt in Meſ miner Abby; where 
the Gloomineſs of the Place, and the Uſe to which it 1s 
lied, with the Solemnity of the Building, and the 
dition of the People who lye in it, are * till the 
Mind with a kind ot Melancholy, or rather Thoughtful- 
neſs, that is not diſagreeable. I Yeſterday paſſed a whole 
Afternoon in the Church-yard, the Cloyſters, and the 
Church, amuſing my ſelt with the Tomb-ſtones and In- 
{criptions that 1 met with in thoſe ſeveral r of 
the Dead. Moſt of them recorded nothing elte of the 
buried Perſon, but that he was born upon one 22 
died upon another: The whole Hiſtory of his Lite being 


comprehende d in thoſe two Circumſtances, that are com- 


mon to all Mankind. I could not but look upon theſe 
Regiſters of Exiſtence, Whether of Braſs or Marble, as 
a kind of Satyr upon the de Perſons, who had lett 
no other Memorial of them, but that they were born 
and that they died. They put me in mind of ſeveral Per- 
lons mentioned in the Battels of Heroic Poems, who 
have ſounding Names ron them, for no other Reaſon 
but that they may be killed, and are celebratcd for no- 
but being knocked on the Head. 


Taadxiv 7s Mee, 7% Gf, 7s, Hom. 


Glaucumque, Medontaque, Therſilochumque. Vir. 


The Life of theſe Men is finely deſcribed in Holy Writ 
Vo I. I. F | 
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by he 8 an Arrow, which is immediately cloſed u 
Oi. 

UPON ing into the Church, I entertained 
ſelf with the 1 >. of a Grave; and ſaw in every She. 
vel-full of it that was thrown up, the Fragment of a 
Bone or Skull intermixt with a kind of freſh mouldering 
Earth that ſome time or other had a Place in the 
fition of an human Body. Upon this, I to conſi- 


der with my ſelf what innumerable Multitudes of People 


lay confuſed together under the Pavement of that anci- 
ent Cathedral; how Men and Women, Friends and E- 
ne mies, Prieſts and Soldiers, Monks and Prebendaries, 
were crumbled amongſt one another, and blended 

ther in the fame common Maſs ; how _ Stren 
and Youth, with Lu e Weakneſs, Deformity 
lay in ſame Heap d 


Matter. 

AFTER having thus this Magazine 
of Mortality, as it were in 23 * ATED 
particularly by the Accounts which I tound on ſeveral of 
the Monuments which are raiſed in every Quarter of that 


ancient Fabrick. Some of them were covered with ſuch 


extravagant Epitaphs, that, if it were poſſible for the dead 
Perſon fo be cee wich the Pe would bluſh 
the Praiſes which his Friends have beſtowed upon him 
There are others ſo exceſſively modeſt, that they deliver 
the Character of the Perſon d ed in Greek or Hebrew, 
and by that means are not underſtood once in a Twelve- 
mo In the Poetical Quarter, I found there were po- 
ets who had no Monuments, and Monuments which had 
no Poets. Lobſerved indeed that the preſent War had 
filled the Church with many of theſe uninhabited Monu- 
ments, which had been erected to the Memory of Per- 
ſons whole Bodies wans perkege buried in the Plains of 
Blenheim, or in the the Ocean. 

I could not but be very much delighted with ſeveral 
modern Epitaplꝭ, which are „r Elegance 
ol Expre ſſion and Juſtneſs of Thought, and therefore do 
Honour to the Living as well as to the Dead. As a Fo 
reigner is very apt do conceive an Idea of the Ignorance 
or Politeneſs of a Nation from the Turn of their publick 
Monuments and Inſcriptions, they nn 
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the Peruſal of Men of Learning and Genius before they 
lup | re put in Execution. Sir Cloudeſly Shovel's Monument 
| has very often given me great Offence : Inſtead of the 
wy ' rave rough Engliſh Admiral, which was the diſtinguiſh- 
Sbo- nig Character of that plain gallant Man, he is repreſent- 
ofa (fon his Tomb by the Figure of a Beau, dreſſed in a long 
_ Perriwig, and repoſing himſelf upon Velvet Cuſhions 
Po under a Canopy of State. The Inſcription is anſwerable 
nh- do the Monument; for inſtead of celebrating the many 
remarkable Actions he had performed in the Service of 
his Country, it acquaints us only with the manner of his 
Death, in which it was impoſſible for him to reap any 
Honour. The Dutch, whom we are apt to deſpiſe for 
want ot Genius, ſhew an infinitely greater Taſte of An- 
tiquity and Politeneſs in their Buildings and Works of 
this Nature, than what we meet with in thoſe of our own 
Country. The Monuments of their Admirals, which 
. have been erected at the publick Expence, repreſent 
we em like themſelves; and are adorned with roſtral 
* Crowns and naval Ornaments, with beautiful Feſtoons 
ralet | o Seaweed, Shells, and Coral. 
| BU Trto return to our Subject. I have left the Repoſi- 
fuck ; tory of our Engl ſp K for the Contemplation of ano- 
| ' ther Day, when I ſhall find my Mind diſpoſed for fo 
aſh & fſtrious an Amuſement. I know that Entertainments of 
1— this nature are apt to raiſe dark and diſmal hes in 
timorous Minds, and gloomy Imaginations ; but tor my 
2 own part, though I am always ſerious. I do not know 
lee | what it is to be melancholy ; and can therefore take a 
View of Nature in her deep and ſolemn Scenes, with the 
lame Pleaſure as in her moſt gay and delightful ones. By 
this means I can improve my ſelf with thoſe Obj 
which others conlider with Terror. When 1 up- 
on the Tombs of the Great, every Emotion of Envy dies 
in me; when I read the Epitaphs of the Beautiful, every 
ordinate Deſire goes out; when I meet with the Grief 
of Parents upon a Tomb-ſtone,, my Heart melts with 
on ; when I ſee the Tomb of the Parents them- 
elves, I conſider the Vanity of grieving tor thoſe whom 
we muſt quickly follow : When 1 ſeé Kings lying by 
thoſe who depoſed them ; when 1 conſider rival Wits 
placed Side by Side, or 4 holy Men that 29 wo 
— or: 
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0 
World with their Conteſts and Diſputes, I reflect with N 
Sorrow and Aſtoniſhment on the little Competitions, Fx. | S1 
ctions and Debares of Mankind. When I read the fe. | cerve 
veral Dates of the Tombs, of ſome that died Yeſter. | comn 

very 
men! 


day, and ſome fix hundred Years ago, I confider that 
great Day when we ſhall all of us be Contempor es, 
and make our Appearance together. Ws | — N 
— — 17 
— — — 
0 \ cord 
N 27. Saturday, March 31. oy 
Mae | 
BY. 
Ut nox lomga quibus mentis ur amica, dieſque ＋ 
Longa videtur opus debentibus, ut iger anmes I 
Pupillis, ques dura premit cuſtodia matrum ; 
Sic mihi tarda fluunt ingrataque te mpora, que ſpem 515 
Con ſiliumque morantur agend: gnviter, id quod uke 
Aue pauperibus pride ſi, locupletibus eque, frei 


aue nezlectum pueris ſenibuſque 8 Hs 


who is involved in the Zuſineſs of it, but lives © 
er a ſecret Impatience of the Hurry and Fatigue he 
ſuffers, and has a Reſolution to fix himſelt, one 
time or other, in ſuch a State as is ſuitable to the End of 
his Being. You hear Men every Day in Converſation | 
profeſs, that all the Honour, Power and Riches which 
they propoſe to themſelves, cannot give Satisfaction e- 
neugh to reward them for halt the Anxiety they under- 
go in the Purſuit, or Poſſeſſion of them. While Men are 
in this Temper (which happens very frequently) how 
inconſiſtent are they with themſelves ? They are wet 
ried with the Toil they bear, but cannot find in their | 
Hearts to relinquiſh it; Retirement is What they want, 
but they cannot betake themſelves to it: While they 
pant after Shade and Covert, they ſtill aſſect to appea 
in the moſt glittering Scenes of Life : Bur ſure this i 
but juſt as reaſonable as if a Man ſhould call for more 
Lights, when he has 2 mind to gp to ſleep. | 


I ER E is ſcarce a thinking Man in the World 
un 


0 
the 
1 
wha 
2 


2 
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SINCE chen it is certain that our own Hearts de- 

he fe. | ceiveus in the Love of the World, and that we cannot 

'elier. | command our ſelves enough to relign it, though we e- 

very Day wiſh our ſelves diſengaged from its Allure- 
or 


8, Fa. 


but wean our ſelves frem them, while we are in the 
midſt of them. | 
IT is certainly the general Intention of the greater 
— | Part of Mankind to accompliſh this Work, and live ac- 
cording to their own Approbation, as ſoon as they poſ- 
fbly can: But ſince the Duration of Life is ſo uncerrain, 
that has beeu a common Topick of Diſcourſe ever 
face there was ſuch a thing as Life it ſelt, how is it 
; poſſible that we ſhould defer a Moment the beginning 
do live according to the Rules of Reaſon ? 
THE Man of Buſineſs has ever ſome one Point to car- 
7 and then he tells himlelf he'll bid adieu to all the 
anity of Ambition: The Man of Pleaſure reſolves to 
uke his Leave at leſt, and part civilly with his Mi- 
fireſs : But the Ambitious Man is entangled every Mo- 
ment in a freſh Purſuit, and the Lover ſees new Charms 
in the Object he fancied he could abandon. It is there. 
Vorld } fore a tantaſtical way of thinking, when we pronuſe 
lives our ſelves an Alteration in our Conduct trom — 12 
ue he Place, and difference of Circumſtances ; the ſame Paiſi- 
» one ons will attend us whereever we are, till they are Con- 
nd of red; and we can never live to our Satisfaction in 
ation | the deepeſt Retirement, unleſs we are capable of living 
phich ſo in ſome meaſure amidſt the Noiſe and Buſineſs ot 
on e- | the World. 
nder- [ have ever thought Men were better known, 
n are What could be obſerved of them from 1 Peruſal of their 
how | ate Letters, than auy other way. My Friend, the 
wet | Clergyman, the other Day, upon ſerious Diſcourſe with 
their | him concerning the Danger ot Procraſtination, gave 
vant, de the follow ing Letters from Perſons with whom he 
they in great Friendſhip and Intimacy, according to the 
_ | Breeding and good Senſe of his Character. The 
615 | is from a Man ot Buſineſs, who is his Convert; The 
more — ſecond from one of whom he conceives good Hopes; 
| The third from one who Þ in nc tee ©: ol 


ane ments; let us not ſtand upon a Formal raking of Leave, 


—_— 


but carried 
ene way and another by ſtarts. 
F 3 SIR, 
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SIR, 


* F Know not with what Words to expreſs to you the 

* Þ Senſe I have of the high Obligation you have laid 

© upon me, in the Penance you enjoined me of doing 

ſeme Good or other, to a Perſon of Worth, every 

© I live. The Station I am in, furniſhes me with da 
ny 


© Opportunities of this kind: And the Noble Prin 
* with which you have inſpired me, of Benevolence to 
© all I have to deal with, quickens my Application in 
© every thing I undertake. When I relieve Mern from 
* Diſcountenance, when l aſſiſt a friendleſs Perſon, when 
© I produce concealed Worth, I am diſpleaſed with my 
© ſelf, for having deſigned to leave the World in order 
to be Virtuous. lam forry you decline the Occafions 
© which the Condition I am in might afford me of en- 
* larging your Fortunes; but I know I contribute more 
to your Satisfaction, when I acknowledge I am the 


© better Man, from the Influence and you 
© have over 


SIR, 
As entirely convinced of the Truth ot what you 
I werepleaſcd to ſay to me, when I was laſt with 
© you alone. You told me then of the filly way I wa 
in; but you told me fo, as I ſaw you loved me, other- 
© wiſe I could not obey your Commands in letting you 
© know my Thoughts ſo ſincerely as I do at preſent. | 
© know the Creature for whom reſign ſo much of m 
© Charateer, is all that you ſaid of ber; but then the 
© Trifler has ſomething in her ſo undeſigning and harm 
© Icfs, that her Guilt in one kind diſappears by the Com- 
© pariſon of her Innocence in another. Will you, Vir- 


* tous Men, allow no Alteration of Offences i 
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© Dear Chloe be called by the hard Name you pious Peo- 
© ple give to common omen? I keep the ſolemn Pro- 
© miſe 1 made you, in writing to you the State of my 
© Mind, atter your kind Admonition ; and will endea- 
© your to get the better of this Fondneſs, which makes 
© me © much her humble Servant, that I am almoſt a- 
© ſhamed to ſubſcribe my ſelt yours, =. 


SIR, 


: HERE is no State of Life fs Anxious as that of 
j a Man, who does not live according to the Di- 
Ates of his own Reaſon. It will ſeem — 1 
vben I aſſure you that my Love of Retirement fieſt 

, all brought me to Court; but this will be no Riddle, 
; When I acquaint you that I d my ſelf here with a 
; Deſign of getting ſo much 7 as might enable me 
to purchaſe a handſome Retreat in the Country. At 
preſent my Circumſtances enable 


7 
- ife in fuch a Retirement 
* ſelf ; but to my great Misf 
© the Reliſh of it, and ſhould now return to the 4 
© try with farſt 
© Court. Iam fo unhappy as to know that what I am 


© fond of are Trifles, and that what I is of the 
© greateſt l ance : In ſhort, I find a Conteſt in wy 
© own Mind between Reaſon and Faſhion. I remember 
© you once told me, that I might live in the World, 
© and out of it, at the ſame time. Let me beg of you 
e to me, that I 

may contorm my , poſſible, to my Duty 
p my Inclination. I am l 


© 


Your moſt humble Cerdan, 
* R. B. 


Ko 
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N* 28, 


11 


Monday, April 2. 


- - - - N arcum 
2 Hor. 


Projector, concerning a new Office which he thinks 


1 Shall here preſent my Reader with a Letter from a 
ma 


ay very much contribute to the Embelliſhment of the 
City, and to the driving Barbarity out of our Street 
I confider it as a Satyr upon ProjeQors in general, and a 
lively Picture of the whole Art of Modern Criticiſm. 


you have Thoughts of creati 
p Officers under you, for the Inſpe&ion d 
ſeveral petty Enormities which you ſelf cannot 
© attend to; and ning daily Abſurdities hung out up- 
on the Sign-Poſts of this City, to the great Scandal of 
Foreigners, as well as thoſe of our own Count , who 
2 tors of the ſame: I do humbly pro- 
that 
perintendant of all s and Devices as are 
or ſhall be made uſe of on this Occaſion ; with full 
© Powers to rectiße or ex whatever I ſhall find 
ir regular or defective. For want of ſuch an Officer 
© there is nothing like found Literature and good Senfe 
© to be met with in thoſe Objects, that are every where 
© thruſting themſelves out to the Eye, and endeavouring 
© to become viſible. Our Streets are filled with blue 
© Boars, black Swans, and red Lions ; not to mention 
© flving Pigs, and Hogs in Armour, with many other 
© Creatures more extraordinary than in the Defarts of 
© Africk- Strange l that one who has all the Birds and 
© Beaſts in Nature to chuſe out of, ſhould live at the 
© Sign of an Ens Rationis ! 
*M Y firſt Task therefore ſhould be, like that of Her- 
© cules, to clear the City from Monſters. In 2 


— 
9 


would be pleaſed to make me your Su- 
fuck Figure . 
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place I would forbid, that Creatures of jarring and in- 
© congruous Natures ſhould be joined together in the 
* ame Sign ; ſuch as the Bell and the 24 the 
Dog and Gridiron. The Fox and Gooſe may be ſup- 


| * poſed to have met; but what has the Fox and the Se- 


* yen Stars to do together ? And when did the Lamband 
Dolphin ever meet, except upon a Sign-Poſt? As for 
the Cat and Fiddle, there is a Conceit in it; and 
* therefore 1 do not intend that any thing I have here 


aid ſhould aſſect ir. I muſt however obſerve to you 
| * upon this Subject, that it is uſual for a young Tradeſ- 


* man, at his firſt — up, to add to his own Sign that 
* of the Mafter whom he ſerved; as the Husband after 
Marriage, gives a Place to his Miſtreſs's Arms in his 
* own Coat. This I take to have given Riſe to many of 


 ©thoſe Abſurdities which are committed over our Heads; 


and as I am informed, firſt occaſioned the three Nuns 
and Hare, which we (ec io trequently joined together. 
I would therefore eſtabliſh certain Rules, tor the de- 
te rmining how tar one Tradeſman may ite the Sign of 
*anorher, aud in what Caſes he may be allowed to 
quarter it with his own. . 

IN the third Place, I would enjoin every Shop to 
* make uſe of a Sign that bears ſome ty to the 
* Wares in which it deals. What can be more 1 
* ſtent, than to ſee a Bawd at the Sign ot the Angel, or 
Taylor at the Lion? A Cook ſhould not live at the 


cot, nor a Shoomaker at the rdafted Pig; and yer, 


* for want of this Regulation, I have ſeen a Goat ſet u 
* before the Door of 2 Pertumer, and the French King's 
Head at a Sword Cutler's. 

AN ingenious Foreigner obſerves, that ſeveral of 
* thoſe Gentlemen who value themſelves upon their 
Families, and overlook ſuch. as are bred to Trade, 
* bear the Tools of their Forefathers in their Coats 
"of Arms. I will not examine how true this is mn 
Fact: But though it may not be neceſſary tor Po- 
* ſteriry thus to fer up the Sign of their Forefathers, 
think it hi by proper tor thoſe who- actually 
6 's the Trade, to ſhew ſome ſuch. Marks of it 
a their Doors. 


| i WHEN 
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. © WHEN the Name gives an Occaſion for an ingen. 
evs Sign - Poſt, I would likewiſe adviſe the Owner to 
* take that Opportunity of letting the World know who 
© he is. It would have been ridiculous tor the ingenious 
© Mrs. Salmon to have lived at the Sign of the Trout; 
© for which Reaſon ſhe has erected betore her Houſe the 
© Figure ot a Fiſh that is her Name-ſake. Mr. Bell ha 
© likewiſe diſtinguiſhed himſelt by a Device of the ſame 
© Nature : And here, Sir, I muſt beg leave to obſerve to 
© you, that this particular Figure of a Bell has given Oc- 
© caſion to ſeveral Pieces of Wit in this kind. A Man of 
© ycur Reading muſt know that Ale! Prugger gained 
C — Applauſe by it in the Time of Ben. Fobnſon. Our 
C hal Heathen God is alſo repreſented by this 
© Figure ; u hich, in Con junction with the Dragon,makes 
© avery handſome Picture in ſeveral of our Streets. As 
© for the Bell-Savage, which is the Sign of a Savage 
© Man ſtanding by a Bell, I was formerly very much 
pura led upon the Conceit of it, till 1 accidentally fell 
into the reading of an old Romance tranſlated out of 
© the French ; which gives an Account of a very beaw 
© tiful Woman who was found in a Wilderneſs, and is 
© called in the French la belle Sauvage; and is every 
© where tranſlated by our Country-man the Bell · Savage. 
© This Piece of Philology will, I hope, convince you 
© that I have made Sign-Poſts my Study, and conſe- 
© quently qualified my ſelf for the Employment which 
0 f follicir at your Hands. But before I conclude 
© Letter, 1 muſt communicate to 


* which I have made upon the Sub 
© now e— namely, that I can pive 2 
© ſhrewd Gueſs at the Humour of the Inhabitant by the 
Sign that hangs beiort his Door. A ſurly cholerick 
© Fellow, generally makes Choice of a Bear ; as Men 
© of milder Diſpolitions frequently live at the Lamb. 
See ing a Punch-Bowl painted upon a Sign near Cha- 
© ring-Croſs, and very curiouſly garniſhed, with a cou- 
ple of Angels hovering over it, and ſqueezing a Len- 
© mon into it, I had the Curioſity to ask after the Maſter 


u another Re 


© ofthe Houſe, and found upon Enquiry, as I had gueſ- 


© ed by the little Agreement upon his Sign, that he was 
« « Frenchman. Iknow, Sir, it is not requilite for me to 


led with which I | 
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© enlarge upon theſe Hints to a Gentleman of your great 
© Abilities © fo humbly ing my ſelf to your 
© Favour and Patronage, 


I remain, &c: 


1 ſhall add to the foregoing Letter, another which 
tame to me GU ; 


Fron: my own Apartment near Charing-Croſs, 


Honoured Sir, 
AV ING heard that this Nation is à great En- 


c r of 1 ity, I have broughe with 
me 2 — — caught in one of the 
* Woods belonging to the Great Mogul. He is by Birth 
* 2 Monkey; but ſwings upon a Rope, takes a Pipe of To- 
* bacco, and drinks a Glaſs of Ale, like any reaſonable 
Creature. He gives great Satisfaction to the Quality; 
and if they will make a Subſcription for him, 1 
© ſend for a Brother of his out of Holland that is a very 

Tumbler; and alſo for another of the ſame Fa- 
© mily whom I defign for my Merry- Andrew, as being 
© an excelent Mimick, and the greateſt Drole in the 
© Country where he now is. 1 to have this En- 
* certarnment in a Readineſs for the next Winter; and 
doubt not but it will pleaſe more than the Opera or 
© Puppet-Show. Iwill not ſay that a Monkey is a bet- 
© ter than ſome of the Opera Heroes ; _ _ 
© he is a better Repreſentative of a Man, than the 
* artificial Compoſition of Wood and Wire. If you 
© will be pleaſed to give me a good Word in your Paper, 


1. be every Night a Spectator at my Show for 


» 


% 


I am, &c- 


Taeſds, 


Ne 29. 
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---- Fermo linoud concinuus utraque © 
Suavior : wt Chio nota i commuſta Falerni eſt· Hor. 


"T's is nothing that has more ſtartled our Fug - 
I ſb Audience, than the Italian Recitativo at its 
firſt Entrance upon the Stage. People were won- 
derfully ſurprired to hear Generals ſinging the Word of 
Command; and Ladies delivering Meſſages in Mufick: 
Our Country- men could not torbear laughing when they 
heard a Lover chanting out a Billet-doux, and even the 
Superſcription of a Letter ſer to a Tunc. The Famous 
Blunder in an old Play of Enter a King and tene Fidlers 
folns, was now no longer an Abſurdity; when. it way 
I ible for a Hero in a Deſart, or a Princeſs in her 
Cloſet, to ſpeak any thing unaccompanied with Muſical 
Inſtruments. | 3 
B U T however this Iealian Method of acting in Re 
citativo might appear at fir it hearing, I cannot but think 
t much more juſt than that which prevailed in our Exg- 
l;ſb Opera before this Innovation: The Tranſition from 
an Air to Recitative Muſick being more natural, than the 
paſſing from a- Song: to. plain and ordinary Speaking, 
which was the common od in Prrcell's Opera's. 
TH E only Fault 1 find in our preſent Practice, is the 
making uſe of [talian Recitativo with Engliſh Words. 
T O goto the Bottom of this Matter, I muſt ob 
that the Tone, or (as the French call it) the Accent 
every Nation in their ordinary Speech, is altogether dife 
ferent from that of every other People ; as we may ſee 
even in the Welſh and Scotch, who border ſo near upon 
us. By this Tone or Accent, I do not mean the Pronun- 


ciation of each particular Word, but the Sound of the 


whole Sentence. Thus it is very common for an Eng- 
ib Gentleman, when he hears a French Tragedy, to 


complain that the Actors all of them ſpeak in a Tone; 


aud therefore he very wiſely prefers his own Country- 
men, 
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men, not conſidering that a Foreigner complains of the 
ſame Tone in an Engliſh Actor. 1 | 

FOR this Reaſon, the Recitative Muſick in every 
Language, ſhould be as different as the Tone or Accent 
of each Language ; for otherwiſe, what may properly 
expreſs a P in one Language, will not do it in ano- 
ther. Every one who has been in Italy knows ve- 
ry well, that the Cadences in the Recitativo bear a re- 
mote nity to the Tone of their — in — 
Converſation, or, to ſpeak more rly, are only the 
— of their Language made are Muſical and 

une ful. : 

THUS the Notes of Interrogation, or Admiration, in. 
the Italian Muſick (if one may fo call them) which 
reſemble their Accents in Diſcourſe on ſuch Occaſions, 
ve not unlike the ordinary Tones of an Engliſh Voice 
when we are angry; inſomuch that I have often ſeen 


our Audiences extreamly miſtaken as to what has been 
— upon the e, and e ing to ſee the Hero 
down his enger, when he has been asking 


him a ſtion ; or fanc / ing that he quarrels with his 
888 be only bids him Good-morrow. 
LEEDS — 
ich our Eugli ans, in admiring Purcell 
ions, and thinking his Tunes ſo wonderfully adapt- 
＋ his Words; — both Nations do not always 
{s the ſame Paſſions by the ſame Sounds. 
am therefore humbly of Opinion, that an Engliſh. 
ſhould not follow the Italian Recitative too 
ſervilely, but make uſe of many gentle Deviations from 
it, in pliance with his own Native Language. He 
may copy out of it all the lulling Softneſs and Dying 
Falls (as Shake] * calls — but ſhould ſtill remem- 
b 1 acco at 


ber that he e hunfelf to an Engliſh 
Audience; an ing the Tone of our Voices in 
ordinary Converſation, have the ſame — — to the 
Accent of his own Language, as thoſe Perſons had to 

theirs whom he profeſſes to imitate. It is obſerved, that 
ſeveral of the ſinging Birds of our own Country learn 
to ſweeten their Voices, and mellow the Harſhneſs of. 
their natural Notes, by practiſing under thoſe that come 
from warmer Climates. In the fame manner walk. 
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fow the [talian Opera to lend our Engliſh Muſick as 
much as may and ſoften it, but never entirely to 
annihilate 4 deſtroy it. he Infuſion be as ſtr 

as you pleaſe, but ſtill let the ſubject Matter of it be 


Engli 

A er ſhould fit his Muſick to the Genius of the 
* and conſider that the Delicacy of ng, 
Taſte of Harmony, has been formed upon thoſe ds 
which every Country abounds with: In ſhorr, that Mu- 
fick is of a Relative Nature, and what is y to 
one Ear, may be Diſſonance to angther. 

THE ame Obſervations which I have made upon 
the Recitative Part of Muſick, may be applied to all our 
n_ and Airs in general. s 

SIGNIOR Baptift Lully acted like a Man of Senſe in 
this Particular. He found the French Muſick extreamly 
defective, and very often barbarous : However, know- 
ing the Genius of the People, the Humour of their Lan- 
gase; and the prejudiced Ears he had to deal with, he 

id not pretend to —_— the French Muſick ,and plane 
the Italian in its ſtead ; but only to Cultivate and Civi- 
lize it with innumerable Graces and Modulations which 
he borrowed trom the Italian. By this means the French 


Muſick is now perfect in its kind; and when you faytt | 
is not ſo / as the Italian, you only mean that it does | 
e 


not pleaſe you fo well, tor there is ſcarce a Frenchman 
who would not wonder to hear you give the [talian ſuch 
a Preference. The Muſick of the French is indeed very 
ory 
their whole Opera wonderfully favours the Genius of 


ſuch a gay airy People The Chorus in which that Ope- 


ra abounds, gives the Parterre frequent O ies 

joining in Conſort with the Stage. This Inclination of 
the Audience to Sing along with the Actors, ſo 
with them, that I have ſometimes known the Pertormet 
on the Stage do no more in a celebrated Song, than the 
Clerk of a Pariſh-Church, who ſerves only ro raiſe the 


Pſalm, and is afterwards drowned in the Muſick of the 


Congregation. Every Actor that comes on the Stage is 
a Beay, The Queens and Heroines are fo Painted, that 
they 2 as Ruddy and Cherry-cheek'd as Milk- ma ids. 
The Shepherds are all Embroidered, and acquit _ 

| ves 


adapted to their Pronunciation and Accent, # | 
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ſelves in a Ball bettet than our Engliſh Dancing - Maſters. I 
have ſeen a couple of Riversappear in red Stockings; and 
Alpheus,inſtead of having his Head cover'd with Sedge 
and Bull-Ruſhes, making Love in a fair ſull-bottomed 
perriwig, and a Plume of but with a Voice ſo 
full of Shakes and Quavers, that I ſhould have thought 
the Murmurs of a Country Brook the much more agree a- 


ble Muſick. 
I ſaw in that merry Nati- 


I remember the laſt 
on, was the Rape of Proſerpine, where Pluto, to make 
Derr 

e 0 52 wit as alet 
58 "This is what we call Folly and i- 
W Gay Po- 


e. 

I hall add no more to what I have here offered, than 
that Muſick, Architecture and Painting, as well as Poe - 
try and Oratory, are to deduce their Laws and Rules 
from the general Senſe and Taſte of Mankind, and not 
from the Principles of thoſe Arts themſelves ; or in other 
Words, the Taſte is not to conform to the Art, but the 
Art to the Taſte. Muſick is not deſigned to pleaſe only 
Chromarick Ears, but all that are capable of diſtinguiſh- 
ing 1 — 12 A — = ord 
nary Ear is a Judge whether a is expreſſed in 

Sounds be 


4 whether the Melody of thoſe 
— F 


th. * 
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Si, Mimnermus uti cenſet, amore jociſque 
Nil eſt jucundum ; 2 pr Longs Hor. 


N E common Calamity makes Men extreamly af- 
fe& each other, tho' they differ in every other 
Particular. The Paſſion of Love is the moſt ge- 

neral Concern among Men ; and I am glad to hear by 


my laſt Advices from Oxford, that there are a Set of 


Sighers 
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Sighers in that Univerſity, who have erected themſelves 
into a Society in Honour of that tender Paſſion. Theſe 
Gentlemen are of that Sort of Inamorato's, who are not 
ſo very much loſt to common Senſe, but that they under- 
ſtand the Folly they are guilty of; and for that Reaſon 
ſeprrate themſelves from all other Company,becauſe they 
will enjoy the Pleaſure of talking incoherently, with. 
out being ridiculous to any but each other. When a 
Man ccumnes into the Club, he is not obliged to make any 
Introduction to his Diſcourſe, but yy 3s he is ſeat- 


ing himſclt in his Chair, ſpeaks in the Thread of hu 
own Thoughts. She gave me a ve obligng Glance, 
* She never looked fo well in her Life as this Evening, 


or the like Reflection, without Regard to any other 
Member of the Society; for in this Aſſembly they do not 
meet to talk to each other, but every Man claims the full 
Liberty of talking to himſelt. Inſtead of Snuff-boxes 
and Canes, which are uſual Helps to Diſcourſe with o- 
ther young Fellows, theſe have cach ſome Piece of Rib- 
bon, a broken Fan, or an old Girdle, which they play 
with while they talk of the fair Perſon remembered by 
each reſpective Token. According to the Repreſentati- 
on of the Matter from my Letters, the Company appear 
like ſo many Players rchearfing be hind the Scenes; one 
is Gghing and lamenting his Deſtiny in beſeeching Terms, 
another declaring he will break his Chain; and another 
in dumb-Show friv ing to expreſs his Paſhon by his 
Geſture. It is very ordinary in the Aﬀembly for one of 
a ludden to riſe and make a Diſcourſe * 
Paſſion in general, and deſcribe the Temper of his Mind 
in ſuch a Manner, as that the whole. Company ſhall join 
in the Deſcription, and feel the Force of it. In ths 
Caſe, if any Man has declared the Violence of his Flame 
in more pathetick Terms, he is made Prefident tor that 
Night, out of reſpe to his ſuperior Paſhon. . 

E had ſome Years ago in this Town a Set of People 
who met and dreſſed like rg and were diſtinguiſhed 
by the Name of the Fr:nge-Glove Club; but they were 
Perſons of ſuch moderate Intelle&s, even betore they 
were impaired by their Paſhon, that their Irregularitics 
could nor furniſh ſufficĩient Variety of Folly to afford. dai- 
ly new Impertinences; by which Means that Inſtitution 
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Theſe Fellows could their Paſſion in 
nothing but their Dreſs ; but the Oxonians are phantaſti- 
cal now they are Lovers, in pr ion to their Learn- 
ng and Underſtanding before they became ſuch. The 

hes of the ancient Poets on this agreeable Phrenzy 
are tranſlated in honour of ſome modern Beauty ; a 
Chloris is won to Day, by the fame Iiment that 
was made to Lesbia a t nd Years ago. as far as 
I can learn, the Patron of the Club is the renowned 
Don Quixote. The Adventures of that gentle . 
are frequently mentioned in the Society, under the 
lour of laughing at the Paſſion and themſelves: But at 
the ſame tim̃e, t they are ſenſible of the Extrava- 
P Warrior, they do not obforve, 
to turn all the Reading of the beſt and wiſelt Wri- 
tings into Rhapſodies of Love, is a Phrenzy no leſs di- 
verting than that of the aforeſaid accompliſhed Spaniard. 
A Gentleman who, I hope, will continue his Corre- 
ence, is lately admitred into the Frateraity, and 
me the following Letter. 


SIX, 
(CINCE I find you take Notice of Clubs, 1 
S © Leave to give you an Account of one in Oxfi 

* which you have no where mentioned, and perhaps ne- 
ver heard of. We diſti our ſelves b the Title 
© of the Amorons Club, are all Votaries of Cupid, and 
© Admirers of the Fair Sex. The Reaſon that we are ſo 
* little known in the World, is the Secreſie which we 
© are obliged to live under in the Univerſity. Our Con- 
© ftiturion runs counter to that of the Place wherein we 
© live: For in Love there are no Doctors, and we. all 
© profeſs ſo high Paſſion, that we admit ot no Graduates 
© mit. Our Prefidentſhip is beſtowed according to the 
© Dignity of Paſhon ; our Number is unlimited, and our 
* Statutes are like thoſe of the Druids, recorded in our 
© own Breaſts only, and explained by the Majority of 
the Company. A Miſtreſs, and a Poem in her Praiſe, 
© will introduce any Candidate: Without the latter no 
© one can be admitted ; tor he that is not in Love e- 
h to rhime, is unqualified tor our Sociery. To 
* ſpeak diſreſpecttully of any Woman, is Expulſion from 
our 
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© our gentle Society. As we are at preſent all of u 
* Gown-men, inſtead of duelling when we are Rivals, 


© we drink together the Health of our Miſtreſs. The | 


© Manner of doing this ſometimes indeed creates De- 
© bates ; on ſuch Occaſions we have Recourſe to the Rules 
© of Love among the Antients, 


Nevia ſex cyathis, ſeptem Fuſtina bibatur 


© This Method of a Glaſs to every Letter of her Name, 
* occafioned the other Night a Diſpute of ſome Warmth, 
A young Student, who is in Love with Mrs. El;zabeth 
© Dimple, was fo unreaſonable as to begin her Health 
© under the Name of Elizabetha ; which ſo exaſperated 
© the Club, that by common Conſent we retrenched it 
© tO Betty. We look upon a Man as no ny, that 
4 See and 
© look a Member as very abſurd, that is ſo much 
© himſelf as to make a direct Anſwer to a - bb 
© fine, the whole Aſſembly is made up of abſenc 

© that is, of ſuch Perſons as have loſt their Locality, 

© whoſe Minds and Bodies never keep Company with 
© one another. As I am an unfortunare Me of th 
© diſtrated Society, you cannot _—_ very regular 


© Account of it; for which Reaſon wil 
nne 
SIX, 


obedient 
bumble Servant, 
T. 


1 to tell you, that Albina, who has fix V 
6 tie or Chib, Þ cas of your Readers. 1 
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No 31. Tharſday, April 5. 


Sit mibi fas audita loqui ----- Virg. 


AST Night, upon ing into a Coffee-houſe 
not far — the — Theatre, I diverted 
my ſelf for above halt an Hour with over- hearing 

the Diſcourſe of one, who, by the Shabbineſs of his 
Dreſs, the Extravagance of his ions, and the 
Hurry of his h, I diſcovered to be of that Species 
who are gene diſtinguiſhed by the Title of Projec- 
tors. This Gentleman, for I found he was treated as 
ſuch by his Audience, was entertaining a whole Table 
of Liſiners with the Project of an Opera, which be told 
us had not coſt him above two or three Mornings in the 
Contrivance, and which he was ready to put in Execu- 
tion, provided he might find his Account in it. He ſaid, 
that he had ob the great Trouble and Inconveni- 
ence which Ladies were at, in travelling 1 ts down 
tothe ſeveral Shows that are exhibited in difterent Quar- 
_ L — anci —_— 
Place ; the Puppet Show in another ; the in a 
third ; not to mention the Lions, A I 
Day's Journey from the Politer Part of the Town. By 
this means People of Figure are forced to loſe half the 
Winter after their coming to Town, before they have 
ſeen all the ſtrange Sights about it · In order to remedy 
this great Inconvenience, our Proj drew out of his 
Pocket the Scheme of an Opera, Entitled, The Expedit;- 
on of Alexander the Great; in which he had diſpoſed all 
the remarkabie Shows about Town, among the Scenes 
and Decorations of his Piece. The Th he con- 
felled, was not originally his own, but that e had taken 
the Hint of it from ſeveral Pertormances which he had 
ſeen upon our Stage : In one of which there was a Rary- 
irre Man, v ming Pieure, with miny Caries 
oſture-Man, a ing Pi with man iolrtes 
of the like nature, * N THIS 
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THIS Expedition of Alexander _ with his conſult- 
* Oracle at Delp bos, in which the dumb Con jurer 
who has been viſited by ſo many Perſons of 5 — of 
late Years, is to be introduced as telling him his Fortune: 
At the ſame time Clench of Barnes is repreſented in ano- 
ther Corner of the Temple, as ringing the Bells of Del- 

hos for Jov of his Arrival. The Tent of Darixs 15 to 
Peopled by the Ingenious Mrs. Salmon, where Alexan- 
dey is to fall in Love with a Piece of Wax-Work, that 
eſents the beautiful Seratira. When Alexander comes 
into that Country, in which Cuintus Curtius tells us the 
Dogs were fo exceeding fierce that they would not 
Jooſe their Hold, though they were cut to pieces Limb 
by Limb, and that they would hang upon their Prey by 
ir Teeth when they had nothing but a Mouth. Jetr, 
there is to be a Scene of Hockley in the Hole, in which u 
to be repreſented all the Diverſions of that Place, the 
Bull-baiting only excepted, which cannot poſſibly be ex- 
hibited in the Theatre, by Reaſon of the Lowneſs of 
the Roof. The ſeveral Woods in Afia, which Alexan- 
der muſt be ſuppoſed to paſs through, will give the Au- 
dience a Sight of Monkies dancing upon Ropes, with 
the many other Pleaſantries of that ludicrous Species. Ar 
the ſame time, it there chance to be any ftra 
mals in Town, whether Birds or Beaſis, they may be ei- 
ther let looſe among the Woods, or dfiven acroſs the 
by ſome of the Country bo wa of Aſia. In the 
great Battel, Pinkethm.an is to perſonate K ing Porus up- 

on an Elephant, and is to be encountred by Powell, repre- 
ſenting Alexander the Great, upon a which 
nevertheleſs Mr. Powell is deſired to call by the Name of 
Buceph-Ius. Upon the Cloſe of this decifive Bat- 
tel, when the two Kings are thoroughly reconciled, to 
ſhew the mutual Friendſhip and good Correſpondence 
that reigns between them, they both of them go 
ther to a Puppet-Show, in which the ingenious Mr. 
Poxvell, Junior, may have an ity of diſplay- 
ing his whole Art of M , for the Diverſion of 
the two Monarchs. Some at the Table urged, that 3 
Show was not a ſuitable Entertainment tor Alex- 
the Great; and that it might be introduced more 
properly, it we ſuppoſe the Conqueror touched _— 
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that Part of [ndia which is ſaid to be inhabited by the 
Pigmies. But this Objection was looked upon as frivo- 
lous, and the Propoſal unmediately over-ruled. Our 
Projector further added, that atter the Reconciliation of 
theſe two Kings, they might invite one another to Din. 
ner, and either of them entertain his Gueſt with the Ger- 
man Artiſt, Mr. Pinkethman's Heathen Gods, or any 
of the like Diverſions, which ſhall then chance to be in 


FHis Project was received with very goo Applauſe 
by the whole Table. Upon which the Undertaker told 
us, that he had not yet communicated to us above half 
his Deſign ; Alex being a Greek, it was his Inten- 
tion that the whole Opera ſhould be acted in that Lan- 
d which was a Tongue he was ſure would wonder- 
ly pleaſe the Ladics, elpecially when it was a lutle 
raiſed and rounded by the [onick Dialect; and could not 
but be acceptable to the whole Audience, becauſe there 
are fewer of them who underſtand Greek than Italian. 
The only Difhculry that remained, was, how to get Per- 
formers, unleſs we could perſuade lome Gentlemen of 
the Univerſities to learn to Sing, in order to qualifie 
themſelves for the Stage; but this Objection ſoon vaniſh- 
ed, when the Projector intormed us that the Greeks 
were at preſent the only Muſicians in the Tirtiſb Em- 
re, and that it would be very eaſie for our Factory at 
to furniſh us every Year with a Colony of Muſi- 
cians, by the Opportunity of the Twrkey Fleet; beſides, 
fays he, if we want any ſingle Voice for any lower Part 
in the Opera, Lawrence can learn to ſpeak Greek, as 
well as he does Italian, in a Fortnighr's time. 
TH E Projector having thus ſettled Matters, to the 
2 liking of all that heard him, he left his Seat at the 
able, and planted himſelt betore the Fire, where I 
had unluckily taken my Stand tor the Convenience of 
over-hearing what he ſaid. Whether he had obſerved me 
to be more attentive than ordinary, I cannot tell, but he 
had not ſtood by me above a quarter of a Minute, but he 
turned ſhort upon me on a ſudden, and catching me by a 
ou of my Coat, attacked me very a atter the 
following manner. Beſides, Sir, I have heard of a ve 
extraordinary Genius tor Mulick that lives in Switzer- 
land, 
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who has ſo ſtrong a Spring in his Fi that he 
can make the Board 2 8 ſound Ike a Drum, 
and if I could but procure a Subſcription of about Ten 
thouſand Pound Winter, I would undertake to 
fetch him over, and oblige him by Articles te ſet 
thing that ſhould be ſung upon the Engliſh Stage. Alter 
this he looked full in my Face, expecting I would make 


an Anſwer; when, by good Luck, a Gentleman that 


had entered the Coffec- houſe ſince the Projector applied 
himſelf to me, hearing him talk of his Swiſs Co 
tions, cry'd out with a kind of Laugh, Is our Muſick 
then to receive further Improvements from Switzerland? 
This alarmed the Projeftor, who immediately let * 
my Button, and turned about to anſwer him. I took 


bh of the Diverſion, which ſecmed to be made 
m tavour 


of me, an 
Bar, retired with 


— 


d laying down my Penn the 
ime Frechicarion- . * C 
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Nil illi larua aut tragicis opus efſe cothurnis. Hor. 


HE late Diſcourſe concerning the Statutes of the 
Uely-Club,having been ſo well received at Oxford, 


that, contrary to the ſtrict Rules of the — | 
n 


they have been ſo partial as to take my own Teſtimo 

and admit me into that ſelect Body I 

the Vanity of publiſhing to the World the Honour which 

is done me. It is no ſmall Satisfaction, that I have given 

Occaſion for the Preſident's ſhe wing both his Invention 

and Reading to ſuch Advantage as my Correſpondent re- 

ports he did: But it is not to doubred there were ma- 

ny very proper Hums and Pauſes in his Harangue, which 

loſe their Uglineſs in the Narration, and which my Cor- 

reſpondent 7 

lent at repteſenting. I very much approve of che Con- 
the Society has ot Beauty: Nothing ought to be 

in 2 Man, in which his Will is not concerned; 


could not reſtrain 


begging his Pardon) has no very good Tx | 


'S ME RIS OB 
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therefore our Society can follow Nature, and where ſhe 


has t ht fit, as it were, to mock her ſelf, we can do 
EC DEE 8 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


» 
d to have been the Occaſion of this: 
ſhould 1 meet at the Coffee-houſe Door t other 
Night, but my old Friend Mr. Prefident ? I aw ſome- 
* what had pleaſed him; and as ſoon as he had caſt his 
* Eye me, Oho, Doctor, rare News from 
* (lays ); the SPECTATOR has made honourable Men- 
tion of the Club (Man) and publiſhed to the World his 
4 ſincere Defire to be a Member, with a recommendato- 
« ry Deſcription of his Phiz: And tho' our Conſtitu- 
* ion Bas made no — — * — ſhort 8 
ing an extraordinary Caſe, I believe we ſha 
bs ng ry a — +} for I affure you he 
4 ig not againſt the Canon; and if his Sides are as com- 
< padt as his Joles, he need not diſguiſe himſelf to make 
4 one of us. 1 —— called forthe Paper to ſee how 
you looke d in Print ;and after we had regaled our ſelves 
* awhile the pleaſant Image of our Proſelyte, Mr. 
* Prefident told me I ſhould be his Stranger at the next 
* Night's Club : Where we were no ſooner come, and 
© Pipes brought, but Mr. Preſident began an Ha- 
n — 7 pon your Introduction to my Epiſtle, — 
forth with no leſs Volubility of Speech than Strengt 
4 o Reaſon, That a8 tion of this Nature was 
* what had been long and much wanted; and that he 
* doubted not but it would be of ine ſtimable Value to 
the Publick in reconciling even of Bodies and Souls; 
© in compoling and quieting the Minds of Men under all 
* corporal Redundancies, Deficiencies, and Irregularities 
© whatſoever ; and making every one fit down content 


iin his own Carcaſs,though it were not fo ma- 

© thematically put together as he — ik And 

bs again, * How that tor want of a due Conſideration 

* of what you firſt advance, viz. that our own Faces are 

© not of our own chuſing, People had been tranſport- 

© ed beyond all good Breeding,and hurried themſe lxes 
ccountable 


into una aud fatal Extravagances : As, 
© how 


| > OU R qe — the late Trouble Igave you 
WA you wi 


; 
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« how many impartial Looking-glaſſes had been cen. 
«« ſured caluminated, nay, and ſometimes ſhiver. 
cc ed into ten thouſand $plinters, only for a fair R 
tc ſentation of the Truth? How many Headſtrings and 
cc Garters had been made acceſſary, and actually for- 
tc feited, only becauſe Folks muſt needs quarrel with 
<« their own Shadows? And who (continues he) but is 
a ly ſenſible, that one great Source of the Uneaſi- 
« neſs and Miſery of human Life, eſpecially amon 
« thoſe of Diſtinction, ariſes from nothing in the Wor 
« elſe, but roo ſevere a Contemplation of an indefeali- 
„ ble Comtexture ot our external Parts, or certain na- 
* tural and invincible Diſpoſitions to be fat or lean? 
« When a little more of Mr. SPECTAT 08's Philo- 
« ſophy would take off all this; and in the mean time 
« ler them obſerve, that there's not one of their Griey- 
vances of this Sort, but perhaps in ſome Ages ot the 
„World has been highly in vogue; and may be ſos- 
« gain, wn, in ſome Country or other ten to one 1s 
« ſo at this Day. My Lady Ample is the molt miſerable 
« Woman in the World pou y of her own making: 
* She even \Frudges her felt Meat and Drink, for fear 
« the ſhovld thrive by them; and is co 
« crying out, In a Quarter of a Year, I ſhall be 
<< out of all manner of Shape. Now the Lady's Misfor- 
c tune ſeems to be only this, that ſhe is planted in 4 
«© wrong Soil; tor, go 4 oa t'other Side of the Water, 
it's a Jeſtat Harlem to talk of a Shape under eighteen 
« Stone. Theſe wiſe Traders regulate their Beauties 
« as they do their Butter, by the Pound; and Miſs Croſs, 
« when ſhe firſt arrived in the Low-Corntries, was not 
** computed to be ſo handſome as Madam Van Fricket 
Aby near half a Tun. On the other Hand, there's 
Squire Lath, a proper Gentleman, of Fiſteen hundred 
Pound per Annum, ag well as of unblameable Life 
and Converſation; yet would not I be the Eſqui 
<< for halt his Eſtate; tor if it was as much more, he'd 
& treely part with it all for a pair of Legs to hi 
„ Mind: Whereas in the Reign of our frſt Ki 
Edward ot glorious Memory, nothing more Modi 
than a Brace of your fane taper Supporters; and his 
„ Majeſty, without an Inch of Calf, managed Af- 
«© fairs in Peace and War as laudably F 
cc 
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cc 8 of his Anceſtors; and was as terrible to 
« his Neighbours under the Royal Name of A 
4 as Cœur de Lion to the Saracens be fore him. If we look 
& farther back into Hiſtory, we ſhall find, that A/exandey 
« the Great wore his Head a little over the left Shoul- 
« der; and then not a Soul ſtirred out till he had ad- 
« juſted his Neck-Bone ; the whole Nobility addreſſed 
4 the Prince and each other obliquely, and all Mat- 
« rers ot Importance were concerted and carried on in 
«* the Macedonian Court with their Polls on one Side. 
« For about the firſt Century nothing made more Noiſe 
« in the World than Roman Noſes, and then not a 
« Word of them till they revived again in * 
« Nor is it ſo very long fince Richard the Third ſer 
© up half the Backs of the Nation; and high Shoulders, 
« as well as high 2 were the Top of the Faſhion. 
Zut to come to our ſelves, Gentlemen, tho” I find by 
my quinquennial Obſervations that we ſhall never 
« get Ladies enough to make a Party in our own 
ha try, yet might we meet with better Succeſs a- 
«© among ſome of our Allies. And what think you if 
© our d fare for a Dutch Piece ? Truly Iam of O- 
©* pinion, that as odd as we appear in Fleſh and Blood, 
ewe ſhould be no ſuch ſtrange Things in Metzo-Tinto. 
* But this Project may reſt till our Number is complear ; 
and this being our Election Night, give me Leave 
© to ſe Mr. SPECTATOR: You fee his Incli- 
* nations, and wx we may not have his Fellow. 

© 1 found molt of them (as is uſual in all ſuch Caſes) 
© were prepared; but one of the Seniors (whom by the 
* by Mr. Preſident had taken all this Pains to bring over) 
* fate ſtill, and cocking his Chin, which ſeemed only to 
de levelled at his Noſe, very gravely declared, That 
in caſe he had had a ſufficient Knowledge of you, no 
„Man ſhould have been more willing to have ſerved 
you; but that he, for his Part, had always had d 
* to his own Conſcience, as well as other Peoples 
* rit; and he did not know but that you might be a 
* handſome Fellow; for as for your own Certificate, 
* it was every Bodys Buſineſs to ſpeak for themſelves. 
* Mr. Preſident immediately retorted, © A handſome 
Fellow! why he is a Wit, Sir, and you know the 

Vor. I. G ; os Proverb ; | 
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was all one, 
him into a 
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; and to eaſe the old Gentleman 
ied, That for Matter of Merit it 
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Ne 33. Saturday, April 7. 
Fervidus tecum Puer, & ſolutis 
TIT, — 
ee Hor. ad Venerem. 
Friend of mine has two Daughters, whom I will 


call Letitia and Daphne ; the Former is one of the 
greateſt Beauties of the Age in which ſhe lives, the Lat- 
ter no way remarkable for any Charms in her Perſon. 
Upon this one Circumſtance of their Outward Form, 
the Good and Ill of their Lite ſeems to turn. Letitia has 
not, from her very Childhood, heard any thing elſe but 
Commendations of her Features and Complexion, by 
which means ſhe is no other than Nature made her, a 
very beautitul Out- ſide. The Conſciouſneſs of her Charms 
has rendered her unſu bly Vain and Inſolent, to- 
wards all who have to do with her. „ who was 
1lmoſt Twenty before one civil thing had ever been ſaid 
to her, found her ſelf obliged to acquire ſome Accom- 
pliſhments to make up for the want ot thoſe Attractions 
which ſhe ſaw in ber Siſter. Poor Daphne was ſeldom 
ſubmitted to in a Debate wherein ſhe was concern'd ; 
ber Diſcourſe had nothing to recommend it but the good 
Senſe of it, and ſhe was always under a neceſſity to 
have very well conſidered what ſhe was to ſay before 
ſhe urtered it; while Letitia was liſtened to with Par- 
tality, and Approbation fate in the Countenances of 
thoſe ſhe converſed with, before ſhe communicated what 
ſhe had to fay. Theſe Cauſes have produced ſuitable 

Effects, and Letitia is as inſipid a Compani 
is — egreceble one. Laetitia, confident of 
ſtudied no Arts topleaſe ; Daphne, 2 ing of any 
Inclination towards her Perſon, has depended only on 
her Merit. 2 2 
2 | 
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that is ſullen, grave, and diſconſolate. Daphne has x 
Countenance that appears cheartul, open, and uncon- 
cerned. A Young Gentleman ſaw Letitia this Winter 
at a Play, and became her Captive. His Fortune wa 
ſueh, that he wanted little Introduction to ſpeak 
his Sentiments to her Father. The Lover was ad. 
mitted with the utmoſt Freedom into the Family, where 
a conſtrained Behaviour, ſevere Looks, and diſtant Civi. 
lities, were the higheſt Favours he could obtain of Le- 
titia ; while Daphne uſed him with the — Humour, 
Familiarity, and Innocence of a Siſter: In that he 
would often ſay to her, Dear Daphne, wert thou but as 
Handſome as Lztitia ! - - - - She received ſuch Language 
with that ingenuous and pleaſing Mirth, which is natural 
to a Woman without Deſign. He ili Sighed in vain 
for Læritia, but found certain Relief in the agreeable Con- 


verſation of Daphne. At length, heartily tired with tbe 


haughty Impertinence of Latitia, and charmed with re- 
peated Inſtances of good Humour he had obſerved in 
Daphne, he one Day told the latter, that he had ſome- 
thing to ſay to her he hoped ſhe would be pleaſed with. 
- - - Faith Daphne, continued he, [ am in Love cvith thee, 
and deſpiſe thy Sifter ſincerely. The manner of his declar- 
ing himſelf gave his Miſtreſs Occaſion for a very heany 
Laughter. -- - Nay, ſays he, I knew you <vould laugh at 
me, but [I'll ask your Father. He did fo, the Father re 


ceived his Intelligence with no leſs Joy than rize, 
and was very oladhe had now ne Car! hs for 2 


ty, which he thought he could carry to Market at hs 
Leiſure. I do not know any thing that has pleaſed me 


ſo much a great while, as this Conqueſt of my Friend 
Daphne's. All her Acquaintance congratulate her upou 
her Chance Medly, and laugh at that premeditating 
Murderer her Sifter. As it is an Argument of a light 
Mind, to think the worſe of our ſelyes for the Imper- 
ſections of our Perſons, it is equally below us to value 
our ſelves upon the Advantages of them. The Female 


World ſeem to be almoſt or wag, of 4 == aſtray in ths | 
a 


Particular ; for which Reaſon, recommend the 
following Extract out of a Friend's Letter to the Pro- 
feſsd Beauties, who are a People almoſt as in 
as the Profeſs d Wits. 
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0 Mae UR St. Evremont has concluded one 


c of his Eſſays with afhrming, that the laſt Sighs | 
© of a Handſome Woman are not ſo much for the Loſs of 
© her Life, as of her Beauty. Perhaps this Raillery is 
© purſued too far, yet it is turned upon a very obvious 
. — that Woman's — Paſſion is for her 
© own Beauty, and that ſhe va it as her Favourite 
© Dittintion. From hence it is that all Arts, which 
© pretend to improve or preſerve it, meet with ſo ge- 
© neral a Reception among the Sex. To ſay nothing of 
many talſe Helps, and Contraband Wares of Beauty, 
© which are daily vended in this great Mart, there is 
© not a Maiden-Gentlewoman of a good Family in any 
© County of South-Britain, who has not heard of the 
-Dew, or is unfurniſhed with ſome 
© Receipt or other in Favour of her lexion ; and 
I have known a Phyſician of Learning and Senſe, at- 
© ter Eight Years Study in the Univerſity, and a Courſe 
© of Travels into moſt Countries of Europe, owe the 
© firſt raiſing of his Fortunes to a Coſmetick Waſh. 

© THIS iven me Occaſion to conſider how ſo 
© Univerſal a Diſpoſition in Womankind, which ſprings 
© from 2 Or the _ 4 — ou 
6 eeds upon an Opinion, not altogether groundlels, 
1 — — may be helped by Art, may be turned to 
© their Advantage. And, methinks, it would be an ac- 
© ceptable Service to take them out of the Hands of 
© Quacks and Pretenders, and to prevent their impoting 
© upon themſclves, by diſcovering to them the true $c- 
© cret and Art of improving Beauty. p 

© IN order to this, before I touch upon it directly, it 
: will be neceſſary to lay down a few Preluminary Max- 

ims, v. · 

THA no Woman can be Handſome by the Force 
© of Features alone, any more than the can be Witty 
© only by the Help of Speech. 

THAT Pride deſtroys all Symmetry and Grace, 
and Affectation is a more terrible Enemy to fine Faces 
© than the Small-Pox. | | 

* THAT no Woman is capable ot being Beautiful, 
© who is not incapable of being Falſe. 

* AND That what would be Odious in a Friend, 1. 
© Deformity in a Miſtreſs. -G x3 FROM 
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FROM theſe few Principles, thus laid down, it will 
*be eaſie to prove, that the true Art of aſſiſting 
© Beauty conſiſts in Embelliſhing the whole Perſon 
the proper Ornaments of virtuous and commendab 
© Qualities. By this Help alone it is, that thoſe who are 
© the Favourite Work of Nature, or, as Mr. Dryden ex- 
pre ſſes it, the Porcelain Clay of human Kind, become 
© animated, and are in a Capacir of exerting their 
Charms: And thoſe who ſeem to have been neglected 
© by her, like Models wrought in baſte, are capable, in 
a great meaſure,of finiſhing what She has left imperfecd. 
* Ir is, methinks, a low and degrading Idea of that 
* Sex, which was created to refine the Joys, and ſoften 
© the Cares of Humanity, by the moſt agreeable Partici- 
< pation, to conlider them meerly as Objects of Sight. 
© This is abridging them of their natural Extent of Pow. 
© er, to put them upon a Level with their Pictures ar 
# Kneller's. How much nobler is the Contemplation of 
© Beauty heiglitned by Virtue, and commanding our E - 
© ſteem and Love, while it draws our Obſervation } 
Ho faint and ſpirit leſs are the Charms of a Coquet, 
© when compared with the real Love lineſs of Sp, 
© Innocence, Piety, good Humour and Truth; Virtues 
© which add a new Softneſs to her Sex, and even beau- 
© tifie her Beauty! That Agreeableneſs which mult o- 
© ?!:erwiſe have appeared no longer in the modeſt Vir 
gin, 15 row preſerved in the tender Mother, the pru- 
dent Friend, and che faithful Wife. Colours 
© ſpread upon Canvas may entertain the Eye, but not 
affect the Heart; and ſhe, whotakes no Care to add to 
© the natural Graces of her Perſon any excelli 
© lities, may be allowed to amuſe, as a Picture, but not 
© totriumph as a Beauty. 5 
WHEN Adam is introduced by Milton 3 
Ete in Paradiſe, and relating to the Angel the Impre 
© ſions he felt upon ſceing her at her firſt Creation, he 
© does not repreſent her like a Grecian Venus, by her 
Shape or Features, but by the Luſtre of her Mind which 
2 ſhone in them, and gave them their Power of charm- 
Ling. 
85 race was in all ber Steps, Heav'n in ber Eye, 
tn all ler Geſtures Dignity and Lore. irn 
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3. «WITHOUT this irradiating Power the proudeſt 

will 6 Faw One ought to know, whatever her Glaſs may tell 

JB para 
a 

6h ' 1 — better cloſe this Moral, than by a ſhort E- 

are | « pitaph written by Ben. Fobmſon, with a Spirit which 


EX» + nothing cone inſpire but ſuch an Object as I have 
= © been ſcribing. 
ted Underneath this Stone doth Lye 
ix As much — rigs give 
| bich when alive did Vigour 
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1 Club of which I am a Member 1s luckily 
— | =_ d of ſuch Perſons as are engaged in de 
lly of Lite, and deputed as it were out 
202 of Mankind: By this Mean: 
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marks which they and others had made upon theſe my 
Speculations, as alſo with the various Succeſs which they 
had met with among their ſeveral Ranks and Degrees of 
Readers. WII I. HonrtyconBtold me, in the ſoſt- 
eſt manner he could, That there were ſome Ladies (but 
for your Comfort, ſays W 1 I I, they are not thoſe of the 
moſt Wit) that were offended at the Liberties I had taken 
with the Opera and the yt That ſome of them 
were likewiſe very much ſurprized, that I ſhould think 
ſuch ſcrious Points as the Dreſs and Equipage of Perſons 
of Quality, proper Subjects for Raillery. 

was going on, when Sir ANDREW FREEPORT 
took him up ſhort, and told him, That the Papers he hint- 
ed at had done great Good in the City, and thar all their 
Wivesand Daughters were the better for them : And fur- 
ther added, That the whole City thought themſelves 
very much obliged to me, for declaring my generous In- 
rentionsto ſcourge Vice and Folly as they appear in a 
Multitude, without condeſcending to be a Publiſher of 
particular Intreagues and Cuckoldoms. In ſhorr, ſays Sir 
ANDRE Ws X you avoid that fooliſh beaten Road of 
falling upon Aldermen and Citizens, and employ your 
Pen upon the Vanity and of Courts, your Pa- 
per muſt needs be of general Uſe. 

UPON this my Friend the TzmPLx x told Sir 
ANDRE w, That he wondered to hear a Man of his 
Senſe talk atter that manner ; That the City had always 
been the Province for Satyr; and that the Wits of King 
Charles Time jeſted nothing elſe during his 
whole Reign- then ſhewed, by the Examples of 
Horace, Fuvenal, Boileau, and the beſt Writers ot every 
Age, that the Follies of the Stage and Court had never 
been accounted too ſacred for Ridicule, how great ſoever 
the Perſons might be that patronized them. But after 
all, ſays he, I think your Raillery has made too great 
an Excurfion, in attacking ſeveral Perſons of the Inns 
ot Court; and I do not | __ you can ſhew me any 
* Precedent for your Behaviour in Particular. 

M good Friend Sir Roctk Dt CovzRI x, 
who had ſaid nothing all this while, — his 8 
with a Piſh ! and told us, That he wondered to ſee fo 
many Men of Senſe fo very ſerious upon Fooleries. Let 

our 
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ood Friend, ſays he, attack every one that deſerves 
would only adviſe you, Mr. SPECTATOR, -4 
ing himſelf to me, to take Care how you meddle 
with Country Squires: They are the Ornaments of the 
Engliſh Nation; Men ot Heads and ſound Bodies! 
and Tet me tell you, ſome of them take it ill of you, that 
you mention Fox-hunters with ſo little Reſpect. 

CAPTAIN SENTRx ſpoke very ſparingly on 
this Occaſion. What he ſaid was only to commend 
Prudence in not _ upon the Army, and adviſe 
me to continue to act diſcreetly in that Point. 

BY this time I found every Subject of my Speculati- 
ons was taken away from me by one or other ot the 
Club,; and began to think my ſelf in the Condition ot 
the good Man that had one Wife who took a Diſlike to 
his grey Hairs, and another to his black, till by their 

icking out what each of them had an Averſion to, they 

his Head altogether bald and naked. 

WHILE I was thus muſing with my ſelt, my wor- 
thy Friend the Clergyman, who, very luckily tor me, 
was at the Club that Night, undertook my Cauſe. He 
told us, that he wondered any Order of Perfons ſhould 
think themſelves too conſiderable to be adviſed : That ic 
was not Quality. but Innocence, which exempted Men 
from Reproot : That Vice and Folly ought to be attack- 
ed where-ever they could be met with, and eſpecially 
when they were placed in high and conſpicuous at ions 
of Lite. He further added, That my Paper would only 
ſerve to aggravate the Pains of Povy-rty, it it chiefly ex- 
uſed thote who are already depreſſed, and in ſome mea- 

e turned into Ridicule, by the Meanneſs of their Con- 
ditions and Circumſtances. He aſterwards proceeded to 
take Notice of the great Uſe this Paper might be of to 
the Publick, by reprehending thoſe Vices which are too 
trivial for the Chaſtiſement of the Law, and too fantaſti- 
cal for the Cognizance of the Pulpit. He then adviſed. 
me Ar my Undertaking withChearfulaels ; aud 
affured me, that whoever might be diſpleaſed with me, 
I ſhould be approved by all ch 
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ole whoſe Praiſes do Ho- 


nour to the Perſons on u hom they are beſtowed. 
THE whole Club pays a particular Deſerence to the 
Diſcourſe of this — and are drawn into what 
| 5 


he 
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he ſays, as much by the candid ingenuous Manner with 
which he delivers himſelf, as by the Strength of 

ment and Force of Reaſon which he makes uſe of. W1 L 1. 
HonastYCconB 1 qpeeG as what he had 
ſaid was right; and that for his Part, he would. not in- 
fiſt upon the Quarter which he had demanded for the 
Ladies. Sir AND x  w gave up the City with the ſame 
Frankneſs. The TzmPL xx would not ſtand out; and 
was followed by Sir Roo ER and the CAPTAIN: 
Who all a that 1 ſhould be at _ to carry the 
War into what . — 4 pleaſed ; provided I continued 
to combat with Criminals in a Body, and to aſſault the 
Vice without hurting the Perſon. 

T H1S Debate, which was held for the Good of Man- 
kind, put me in mind of that which the Roman Trium- 
virate were formerly engaged in, for their Deſtruction, 
Every Man at tirſt ſtood hard for his Friend, till they 
. found that by this Means they ſhould ſpoil the Proſcrip- 
tion :: And at length, making a Sacrifice of all their Ac- 
— — and- Relations, furniſhed out a very decent 

ution- | 

HAVING thus taken my Reſolutions to march on 
boldly in the Cauſe of Virtue and good Senſe, and to 
annoy their Adverſaries in whatever Degree or Rank of 
Men they may be found: Iſhall be deat for the turure 
to all the Remonſtrances that ſhall be made to me on 
this Account. If Punch grows extravagant, I ſhall repri 
mand him very freely : It the Stage becomes a. N 
of Folly and Impertinence, I ſhall. not be afraid to ani- 
madyvert upon it. In ſhort, if I meet with any thing in 
City, Court, or Country, that ſhocks Modeſty or good 
Manners, I ſhall uſe my utmoſt Endeavours to make an 
Example of it. I muſt however intreat every particular 
Perſon, who does me the Honour to be a Reader of this 
Paper, never to think himſelf, or any one of his Friend: 
or Enemies, aimed at in what is faid : For I promiſe. 
him, never to draw a faulty Character which does not 
fic at leaſt a Thouſand People; or to publiſha ſingle Px 
per, that is not written in the Spirit of Beneyolence, 
and with a Love to Mankind. 


Tueſdu, 
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Tueſday, April 10. 


g 


tion 


Riſu inepto res ineptior nulla eft. Mart. 
MONG all Kinds of Writing, there is none in 


which Authors are more apt to than in 
Works of Humour, as there is none in which 
they are more ambitious to excel. It is not an ina- 


that teems with Monſters, an Head that is filled 


with extravagant Conceptions, which is capable of fur- 


niſhing the World with Diverſions of this Nature; and 
yet if we look into the Productions of ſeveral Writers, 


who ſet up for Men of Humour, what wild i 
what unnatural Diſtortions of he, 
meer with? If they ſpeak Nonſenſe, they believe 
are talking Humour ; and when they have drawn 
ther a Scheme of abſurd inconſiſtent Ideas, 
able to read it over to themſelves without hing · 
Gentlemen endeavour to 
tation of Wits and Humouriſts 
Conceits as almoſt qualific them for Bedlam ; not conſi- 
that Humour ſhould always 
of Reaſon, and that it requires the 


Fancies 


Theſe 
Repu 


dering 


ceſt 


= themſelves t 
y ſuch monſtrous 


we 
they 


are not 


the Check 
ction of the ni- 
ſo much the more as it indulges it ſelf 


in the moſt boundleſs Freedoms. There is a kind of Na- 
ture that is to be obſerved in this ſort of Compoſitions, 


as well as in all other; and à certain 


Th 


ven 
rious 


it 
ought which muſt diſcover the Writer to be Man of 
Senſe, at the ſame Time that he appe 


up to Caprice. For my part, when 1 


of 


ether gi 
the delt- 
irth of an unskilful Author, I cannot be fo bar- 


barous as to divert my felf with it, but am rather apt to 
ty the Man, than to laugh at any thing he writes. 


H E deceaſed Mr. Shad well, who | 
deal of the Talent which 1 am treating of, repreſents an 
Rake in one of his Plays, as very muc 


o hear 


ſurprized 
one ſay that breaking of Windows was not Hu- 


mour; 
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mour ; and I queſtion not but ſeveral Exgliſh Readers will 
be as much ſtartled to hear me affirm, that many of thoſe 
raving incoherent Pieces, which are often _ 
us, under odd Chimerical Titles, are rather the 
ſprings of a Diſtempered Brain, than Works of Hu- 
mour 


II is indeed much eaſier to deſcribe what is not Hu- 
mour, than what is; and very difficult to deſine it other- 
wiſe than as has done Wit, by Negatives. Were 
Tro give my own Notions of it, I would deliver them 
after Plato's manner, in a kind of Allegory, and __ 
Pong Humour to be a Perſon, deduce to him all hs 

alifications, according to the following Genealogy. 
TxvTH was the Founder of the Family, and the Father 
of Goop SNS. Goop Senss was the Father of Wir, 
who married a Lady of a Collateral Line called MixTH, 
by whom he had Iſſue Humour. Humour therefore be- 
ing the youngeſt of this Illuſtrious Family, and deſcend- 

from Parents of ſuch different Diſpotitions, is very 
various and unequal in his Temper ; ſometimes you ſee 
him putting on grave Looks and a ſolemn Habit, ſome- 
cimes airy in his Behaviour and fantaſtick in his Dreſs: 
Inſomuch that at different times he appears as ſerious 
as a Judge, and as jocular as a Merry- Andrew. But as he 
has a great deal of the Mother in his Conſtitution, hat- 
ever de is in, he never fails to make his Comps- 


ny laugh. 

B UT ſince there is an Impoſtor abroad, who takes 
upon him the Name of this young Gentleman,and would 
willingly paſs for him in the World; to the end that 
well-meaning Perſons may not be impoſed upon by 
Cheats, I would deſire my Readers, when they meet 
with this Pretender, to look into his Parentage, and to 
examine him ſtrictly, whether or no he be remote ly al- 
lied ro TxuTH, and lineally deſcended from Goon 
SENSE ; if not, they may conclude him a Counterfeit. 
They may likewiſe diſtinguiſh him by a loud and ex- 
ceſhve Laughter, in which he ſeldom gets his Company 
to join with him. For as TRUE Humour, generally 
looks ſerious, while every Body laughs about him; FaLsz 
Huson is always laughing, whilſt every Body about 
him looks ſerious. Ifſhall — add, it he has not in him 


a. Mixture of bothParents, that is, if he would paſs 4 


. —  — — — 


Gr JqSME 
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the Offpring of Wir, without MixTH, or Miaru 
without W 1T, you conclude him to be alto- 
gether Spur! and a Cheat. a 

THE Impoſior of whom I am ſpeaking, deſcends 
Orignally from Faz.sz:sHoep, who was the Mother of 
NoNSENSE, Who was brought to Bed of a Son called 
FaenzY, who married one of the Daughters of Fol kv, 
commonly known by the Name of Lavcrtzr,on whom 
he begot that Monſtrous Infant of which I have been 
here ſpeaking. I ſhall ſer down at length the Genealo- 
gical Table of FaLsz: Hunoun, and, at the ſame time, 
place under it the Genealogy of Txvs Humour, that 
the Reader may at one View behold their different Pe- 
digrees and Relations. 


FALSEHOOD» 
NONSENSE. 
 FRENzY----— LAUGHTER. 
Fats: HUMOUR. 


TrvTH. 
.Goop SzNss. 
WiT.-----MRTH- 
HumoUR. 


I might extend the Allegory, by mentioning ſeveral 
of 2 of Fals Humour, who — more in 
Number than the Sands of the Sea, and might in parti- 
cular enumerate the many Sons and hters which he 
has begot in this Iſland. But as this would be a very in- 
vicious Ta k, I ſhall only obſerve in yu that Fats: 

Humovx differs from the Txvs, as a Monkey does from 


2 Man. 

Firſt of all, HE is exceedingly given to little Apiſh 
Tricks and Buffooneries. - 

Secondly, H E ſo much delights in Mimickry, that it is 
all one to him whether he expoſes by it Vice and Folly 
Luxury and Avarice ; or, on the contrary, Virtue 
Wiſdom, Pain and Poverty. | 

Thirdly, HE is wondertully unlucky, inſomuch that 
he will bite the Hand that feeds him, and endeavour to 
ridicule both Friends and Foes indifferently. For having 
but fmall Talents, he muſt be merry where he can, nor 
where he ſhould. Fourthly, 


Fourthly, BEING intirely void of Reaſon, he 
Phony: 4 either of — or Inſlruction, * 
lud icrous for the ſake of being ſo. 

Fifthly, BEING inc of any Thing but Mock. 
Repreſentations, his Ridicule is always Perſonal, and 
aimed at the vicious Man, or the Writer; not at the 
Vice, or at the Writing. 

I have here only pointed at the whole Species of Falſe 
Humouriſts ; but as one of my prin us in this 
Paper is to beat down that maliguant Spirit, which diſco- 
vers it ſelf in the Writings of the preſent Age I ſhall 
not ſcruple, for the future, wang the ſmall 
Wits, that infeſt the World with ſuch Compoſitions as 
are ill-narured, immoral and abſurd. This is the only 
Exception which I ſhall make to the general Rule I have 
— 1 my ſelf, of attacking Multitudes : Since every 

neſt Man ought to look upon himſelf as in a natural 
State of War with the Libeller and — 3 and to 
annoy them where-ever they fall in his Way. This s 
but retaliating upon them, and treating them as = 
treat others. 


N® 36. Wedneſday, April 11. 


Virg⸗ 

Shall not put my ſelf to any further Pains for this 
Day's Entertainment, than barely to publiſh the Let- 
ters and Titles of Petitions from the Flay-houſe, with 


the Minutes I have made upon the Latter tor my Con- 
duct in Relation to them. 


Lane, March tbe 9th. | 


QI PON-reading the Project which is ſet forth in 
* one of your late Papers, of making an Alliance 


© berween all the Bulls, Bears, Elephants, and Lions, | 


* which are ſeparately expoſed to publick View in the 
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© the chief Actors of this Fr met and fate upon 
© the ſaid Deſign. It is w 
- the Execution of this Work; and in order to con- 
© tribute to it, we have given Warning to all our Ghoſts 
© to get their Livelihoods where. they. can, and not to 
© appear —_— after Day-break of the 16th Inſtant. 
© We are reſolved to take this Opportunity to part 
* with: every thing which does not contribute to the 
© Repreſentation of human Life ; and ſhall make a free 
© Gift of all animated Utenſils to your Projector. The 
© Hangings youformerly are run away; as are 
© likewiſe a Set ol Chairs, each of which was met upon 
«two L going þ wm > — at two this 
Morn ing e „Sir, you ive proper Notice - 
© to the Town het wa are cadearenri at theſe Re- 
© gulations; and that we intend for the to ſhew 
© no Monſters, but Men who-are converted into ſuch. 
© by their own Induſtry and Mfectation. If you will 
> to be at the Houſe to Night, you will ſee me do 
my Endeavour to ſhew ſome unnatural xx wary 
* which are in vogue yy, — and Well-bred. 
© Lamto repreſent, in the Character of a fine Lady dan- 
© cing, all the Bikort ions which are * * taken 
© tor Graces in Mein and Geſture. This, Sir, is a Speci- 
© men of the Method we ſhall take to expoſe the Mon- 
© ſters which come within the Notice of a regular Thea- 
i tre; and we deſire nothing more may be admit- - 
© ted by you Spectators for the future. We have caſhier- 
© ed three Companies of Theatrical Guards, and defign 
* our Kings ſhall for the future make Love, and fit in 
© Council, without an Army; and wait your Di- 
© reQtion, whether you will have them reinforce ; 
© Porus, or join the T of Macedon. Mr. Pinket 
© man reſolves to conſult his Pantheon. of Heathen Gods 
v in Oppoſition to the Oracle of De/phos, and doubts not 
© but he ſhall turn the Fortunes of Perus when he 
© nates him, I am deſired. by the any to inform 
| you, that they ſubmit to your ures; and ſhall 
© have you in greater Veneration than Hercules * 
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of old, if you can drive Monſters from the Theatre; 
© and think your Merit will be as much greater than hu, 
© as to convince is more than to conquer. 


I am, SIR, 
Your moſt Obedient Servant, 
T. D 


SIX, 


c- ¹ HEN I acqu8int you with the great and unexpect- 
W. ed Viciſſitudes of my Fortune, I doubt not but 
© 1 ſhall obtain your Pity and Favour. I have for many 
© Years laſt paſt been Thunderer to the Play-houſe ; 
© and have not only made as much Noiſe out of the 
© Clouds as any Predeceſſor of mine in the Theatre 
© that ever bore that Character, but alſo have deſcended 
and ſpoke on the Stage as the bold Thunder in the Re- 
© hearſal. When they got me down thus low, they 
< thought fit to degrade me further, and make me a 
© Ghoſt; I was contented with this tor theſe two laſt 
Winters; but they carry their Tyranny ſtill further, 
and not ſatisfied that I am baniſhed from above Ground, 
they have given me to underſtand that I am wholly to 
« depart their Dominions, and taken from me even 
« ſubterraneous Employment. Now, Sir, what I deſire 
c of you is, that it your Undertaker thinks fit to uſe 
_« Fire-Arms (as other Authors have —_ in the Time 
« of Alexander, I may be a Cannon againſt Porus, or ee 
« provide for me in the Burning of Perſepolis, or what 
t other Method you ſhall think fit. 


Salmoneus of Covent-Garden. 


TH E Petition of all the Devils of the Play- houſe in 
behalf of themſelves and Families, ſetting forth their Ex- 
pulſion from thence, with Certificates ot their good Life 
and Converſation, and praying Relief. 

THE Merit of this Petition referred to Mr. Chr. Rich, 
who made them Devils | 


T HE 


N 


ISTAT 


— 


Sete frre 


| 


| 


i 
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THE Petition of the Grave-digger in Hamlet, to com- 


mand the Pioneers in the Expedition of Alexander. 
Granted. 


THE Petition of William Bullock, to be Hepheſtion to 


Pinkethman the Great. 


Granted. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

A Widow Gentlewoman, well born both by Father and 
Mother's Side, being the Daughter of Thomas Prater, 
ance an eminent Practitioner in the Law, and of Letitia 
Tattle, a Family well known in all Parts of this King- 
dom, having been reduced by Misfortunes to wait on ſeve- 
| ral great Perſons, and for ſome Time to be a Teacher at a 
Boarding-School of young Ladies; giveth Notice to the Pub- 
lick, bath lately taken a * near B 

are, commodiouſly ſituated next the Fields in a good 
chere ſhe teaches all Sorts of Birds of the 8 

» as Parrots, Starlings, ies, and others, to 

_ 2277772 Voices in greater P — 1 ever 
if, are — only inſtructed to pronounce 

Fed . ; and i 2 W but to 
great Purity and Volubility of 
2 — 4 with all the fa le — and 


Airs, = ch ——— zo ſpeak titer 
lan oy French, paying ſomething extr 
onnon Rates. e, re or the þ 
the ſull Prices, may as the Half-boarders. 
teaches ſuch as are 8 or the » of the Pub- 
N "Woods on atres, by the 
Great. As (be bas often obſerved, with much Concern, bow 
mdeceut an Education is uſually given theſe innocent Crea- 
tures,ohich in ſome Meaſure is owing to their being placed 
in Rooms next the Street, where, to the 


ence 
e and tender Ears, they learn Ribaldry, obſcene Songs, 
immodeſt Expreſſions from Paſſengers and idle People, as 


to cry Fiſh 
pg pc Ad to Birds who have rich Friends, ſbe 
"proper and neat Apartments for them in the 


and Card-matches, with other uſeleſs Parts 


the back pr 
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ber ſaid Houſe ; where s m0 one to approach 

4 7 . who is Deaf and 

Dumb, and whom ſhe provided on purpoſe to prepare ther 

Food and clean their Cages; baving found by long Experi- 

ence how hard a 2 * is for or thoſe to keep Silewes Why 
ec 


have the U 1 S —d Dangers ber Scholars ane 
expoſed to s that ave 3 harſh 
Sounds and Ar 4 — v ſhort, if t 


any Parts or Capaci » ſhe ill undertake to = Sa © tbem ſo 
* 2 2 . in = ompaſs ＋ a Tevelue-month, that 


# Converſation for ſuch Ladies as love to 41 
Ne 379, Thurſday, April 12. 


—— Companions out of this Species. 
— ——_ 


— Non illa colo calat hiſve Minerve, 
Fæmineas aſſueta manus. ---- Virg. 


OME = ak ogy, oy Prins Tir Koen hough 
ATT Lerman d toi 
2 } whom I ſhall here call by the Name of 
and as it contained Matters of Con nce, de 
E. — to deliver it to her with my own Hand. Ac 
— I waited on her Ladyſhip yitup pretty retty early in the 
2 and was deſired by her Woman to walk in 
ber Lady's Library, till ſuch time as ſhe was in a Readi- 
neſs to receive me. The very Sound of a Lady L- 
roy ove. ay © Curiolity to Gs 2; cn as it vn 
ye before the Lady cxmp.to me ol = Op 
tunity 2 3 
were ogether in a very beautiful Order. Atthe 
End of t . which were finely bound and git) 
were great Jars of China placed one 5 
very noble Piece of — The 
parated from the Ofavs's by x Pile of f ller Veſſel, 
which roſe in a delightful Pyramid. The Octave wen 
bounded by Tea-Diſhes of all Shapes, Colours and Sizes, 
which were {6 diſpoſed en a wooden. Frame, a_—_ 


82 


arto's were ſe - 
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looked like one continued Pillar indented with the fineſt 
&rokes of Sculpture, and ſtained with the greateſt Va- 
riety of That Part of the Library which was de- 
21 for the Reception of Plays and Pamphlets, and o- 
looſe Papers, was encloſed in a kind of Square, con- 
ſlling of one of the prettieſt Groteſque Works that ever 
law, and made up of Scaramouches, Lions, Monki 
Mandarines, Trees, Shells, and a thouſand other od 
Figures in China Ware. In the midſt of the Room was a 
latle Japan Table, with a Quire of gilt Paper upon it 
and on the Paper a Silver Snuff-box made in the of 
:lictle Book. I found there were {everal other Counter- 
leit Books upon the upper Shelves, which were carved” 
n Wood, and ſerved only to fill up the Number, like 
Fagots in the Muſter of a Regiment. I was wondertul- 
ly pleaſed with ſuch a mixt kind of Furniture, as ſeemed 
| very ſuitable both to the Lady and the Scholar, and did 
not know at firſt whether I ſhould fancy my ſelt in a 
or in a Library. 
UP ON my looking into the Books, I found there 
were ſome few which the Lady had bought for her own 
that moſt of them had been got together, either 
he had heard them praiſed, or becauſe ſhe had 


15 


| 


had 
Authors of them. ſeveral that I exami- 
follow. 


<4. 
fi Iſaac Newton's Works. 
The Grand Cyrus: With a Pin ſtuck in one of the 
middle Leaves. 
Pembroke's Arcadia. 


2. With 2 Paper of Pat- 

in . 8 | 

ee for the Explanation of hard Wards 
PE GIN 

Babe agen Death. 

The fifteen Comforts of Matrimony. 

Si William Temple's Eſſays. 


Father 
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Father Malbranche's Search after Truth, tranſlatcd in- 
to Enelifh. 

A Book of Novels. 

The * — 

Cul $ wifery. 

Thet hers Callin "Y 

Tales in Verſe by Mr. Durfey: Bound in Red Leather, 
gilt on the Back, and doubled down in ſeveral Places. 

All the Claſſick Authors in Wood. 

A Set of Elzjvers by the ſame Hand. 

Clelia : Which opened of it ſelf in the Place that de- 
ſcribes two Lovers in a Bower. 

Baker's Chronicle. 

Advice to a Daughter. 

The New Atalantis , witha Key to it. 

* — CE ne 4 vun, 

yer Book; With a Bottle of Hung ater 

ce leaf hk. + * 

Dr. Sacheverel[s 

Fielding's Tryal. 

Senecas Morals. 

Taylor's holy Living and Dying. 

La Ferte's Inſtructions for Dances. 


I was taking a Catalogue in my Pocket-Book of theſe, 
and ſeveral — bu Authors, whe Leonora entred, and up- 
on my preſenting her with the Letter from the Koight, 
told me with an unſpeakable Grace, that ſhe hoped Sir 
RoGrr was in good Health: I anſwered Yes, for I hat 
g Speeches, and after a Bow or two retired. 
 LEONOKR A was formerly a celebrated Beauty, and 
is ſtill a very lovely Woman. She has been a Widow 
for two or three Years, and being unfortunate in her fi 
Marriage, has taken a Reſolution never to venture upon 
a ſecond. She has no Children to take care ot, and leave 
the Management of her Eſtate to my good Friend Si 
RoGER. t as the Mind naturally Gals into a kind u 
Lethargy, and falls aſleep, that is not agitated by ſome 
Favourite Pleaſures and its, Leomora has turn'd al 
the Paſſions of her Sex into a Love of Books and Reture- 
ment · She conyerſes chiefly with Men, (as ſhe 2 


& 
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ſaid her ſelf) but it is only in their Writings ; and ad- 


mits of very few Male-Vifitants, except my Friend Sir 
RoczR, whom ſhe hears with great Pleaſure, and with- 
out Scandal. As her Reading has lain very much 
Romances, it has given her a very particular Turn 4 
Thinking, and diſcovers it ſelf even in her Houſe, her 
Gardens and her Furniture. Sir Rox has entertained 
me an Hour together with a Deſcription of her Coun- 
try-Seat, Which is Situated in a kind of Wilderneſs, a. 
bout an Hundred Miles diſtant from I and looks 
like a little enchanted Palace. The Rocks about her 
are ſhaped into Artificial Grottoes covered with Wood- 
Bines and Jeflamines. The Woods are cut into ſhady 
Walks, twiſted into Bowers, and filled with — 
Turtles. The Springs are made to run among Pe K 
and by that means taught to Murmur very agrecably. 
They are likewiſe collected into a Beautiful Lake, that 
is inhabited by a Couple of Swans, and empries it ſelf 
by a litte Rivulet which runs through a Green Meadow, 
and is known in the Family by the Name of The Purling 
Stream- The Knight likewiſe tells me, that this Lady 
preſerves her Game better that any of the Gentlemen in 
the Country, not (ſays Sir RoGts,) that ſhe ſets fo 

at a Value upon her Pa tridges and Pheaſants, as upon 

Larks and Nightingales. For ſhe ſays that every 

Bird that is killed in her Ground will ſpoil a Conſort, 
and that ſhe ſhall! certainly miſs him the next Lear. 

WHEN I think how odly this Lady is improved by 
Learning, I look n her with a mixture of Admira- 
tion and Pity. Amid ſt theſe Innocent Entertainments 
which ſhe has formed to herſelf, how much more Valu- 
able does ſhe appear than thoſe of her Sex, who employ 
themſelves in Diverſions that are leſs Reaſonable, rho” 
more in Faſhion ? What Improvements would a Woman 
have made, who is ſo Suſceptible of Impreſſions from 
what ſhe reads, had ſhe been 2 ſuch Books as 
have a tendency to enlighten the Underſtanding and 
rectiſie the Paſhons, as well as to thoſe which are of lit- 
tle more uſe than to divert the Imagination? 

BUT the manner of a Lady's employiag her ſelf 
uſefully in Reading ſhall be the Subject of another Pa- 
per, in which I dzlign to recommend ſuch particular 
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Books as may be proper for the b of the 
Sex. And as this is a Subject of a very nice Nature, 1 
ſhall defire my Correſpondents to give me their 


Thoughts upon it. C 


Ne 38. Friday, April 13. 
—ͤ the 


, Late Converſation which I fell into, gave me 
an ty of obſerving a great deal of 
Beauty in a very handſome Woman, and u 
much Wit in an ingenious Man, turned into Deformity 
in the one, and Abſurdity in the other by the meer 

me ing in 


1 


2 


her Perſon 5 ed 

Perion upon whi r Thoughts were hxec 

ſhe attempted to ſhew to Advan in every Look, 
Word, and Geſture, The Gentlemen was as diligent 
to do Juſtice to his fine Parts, as the Lady to her bean- 
reous : You might ſee his Imagination on the 
Stretch to find out ſomething uncommon, and what 
they call bright, to entertain her; while ſhe writhed 
her ſelt into as many different Poſtures to engage bim. 
When ſhe laughed, her Lips were to ſever at a greater 
Diſtance than ordinaryto ſhew her Teeth : Her Fan wu 
to point to ſomewhat at a Diſtance, that in the Reach 


ſhe — 4 diſcover the Roundneſs ot her Arm; then be 
r 


is utterly miſtaken in What ſhe ſaw, falls back, ſmiles 
at her own Folly, and is fo oy apes, that 
her Tucker is to be adjuſted, her Boſom expoſed, and 
the whole Woman bu into new Airs and Graces. While 
ſhe was doing all this, the Gallant had Time to think 


of ſomething very pleaſant to ſay next to her, or make 


ſome unkind Obſervation upon ſome other Lady to feed 
her Vanity. Theſe unhappy Efte&s of Aflectation nat- 
rally led me to look into that ſtrange State of Mind 
which ſo generally diſcolours the viour of molt 
People we wcet with. 
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. t9 obſerve Thar every Thought © 
ta to obſerve is 
arrended with Conſciouſneſs and Kepreſentativencſs 3 
the Mind has nothing preſented to it, but what is immedi- 
tely followed by a Reflection or Conſcience, which 
tells you whether that which was ſo preſented is graceful 
8 . 8 Act of 19 diſc => 
in the Geſture 2 proper viour in thoſe 
whoſe Conſcouſaeſs poe 438 than to direct them 
in the juſt Progreſs of their preſent State or Action; but 
berrays an Interruption in every ſecond Thought, when 
the Conſciouſneſs is employed m too fondly 
1 Man's own Conceptions ; which fort of — 
is what we call Aſfectation. 
AS the Love of Praiſe is implanted in our Boſoms as 
a ſtrong Incentive to worthy Actions, it is a very difh- 
cult Task to get above a Defire of it in Things thar 
ſhould be wholly indifferent. Women, whats — 
re fixed upon the Pleaſure they have in the "Conſciouſ- 
neſs that they are the Objects of Love and Admiration,are 
ever changing the Air of their Countenances, and alter- 
ring the Attitude of their Bodies, ro ſtrike the Hearts of 
their Beholders with new Senſe of their The 
I Sex, whoſe Minds are the ſame 
with filler of the other, are exactly in the 
like uneaſy Condition to be regarded for a well-ried 
Cravat, a Hat cocked with an unuſual Brisknefs, a ve 
well-choſen Coat, or other Inſtances of Merit, whi 
eee 
a ion, an 
verned Conſciouſneſs, is not fo much to be — 2 
a in ſuch looſe and trivial Minds as theſe : But when 
you ſee it reign in Characters of Worth and Diſtinction, 
t is what you cannot but not without ſome In- 
dignation. Ir into the of the wiſe Man, 
u well as that of the Coxcomb. Vion ganSoe fig 
of Senſe look about for Applauſe, and diſcover an itch- 
ing Inclinatien to be commended ; lay Traps fot a little 
cenſe,even from thoſe whoſe Opinion he values in no- 
but his own Favour ; Who is fate againſt this Weak- 
nels? or who knows whether he is guilty of it or not? 


The beſt Way to get clear of ſuch a light Fondneſs for 
Applauſe, 
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Applauſe is, to take all poſſible Care to throw off the 
Love of it upon Occaſions that are not in themſelves 
laudable ; but, as it appears, we hope for no Praiſe 
from them. Of this Nature are all Graces in Mens Per. 
ſons, Dreſs, and bodily Deportnhent ; which will na- 
turally be winning and attractivt if we think not of 
them, but loſe their Force in proportion to our Endea- 
vour to make them ſuch. 

WHEN our Conſciouſneſs turns upon the main De. 
gn of Life, and our Thoughts are employed upon the 
chief Purpoſe either in Buſineſs or Pleaſure, we ſhall 
never betray an Affectation, for we cannot be guilty of 
it : But when we give the Paſhon for Praiſe an un. 
bridled Liberty, our Pleaſure in little Perfections, robs 
us of what is due to us for great Virtues and wo 
Qualities How many excellent Speeches aud ho 
Actions are loſt, for want of being indifferent where we 
ought ? Men are oppreſſed with Regard to their Way 
of ſpeaking and acting, inſtead of having their 
bent upon what they ſhould do or fay ; and by that 
Means bury a Capacity for great Things, by their fear 
of failing in indifferent things. This, perhaps, can- 
not be called Aſfectation; but it has ſome TinQure of i 
at leaſt fo far, as that their Fear of erring in a thin 
no Conſequence, argues they would be too much plea 
ed in performing it. 

IT is only trom a thorough Diſregard te himſelf in 
ſuch Particulars, that a Man can act with a laudable 
Sufficiency : His Heart is fixed upon one Point in view; 
and he commits no Errors, becauſe he thinks nothing 
an Error but what de viates from that Intention. 

THE wild Havock Affectation makes in that Part of 
the World which ſhould be moſt polite, is viſible where- 
ever we turn our Eyes : It puſhes Men not only inte 

rtinences in Converſation, but alſo into their pre- 
meditated Speeches. At the Bar it torments the Bench, 
whoſe Buſineſs it is to cut off all Superftuities in what i 
ſpoken betore it by the Practitioner; as well as ſeveral 
little Pieces of Injuſtice which ariſe from the Law it 
ſelt. I have ſeen it make a Man run from the Purpoſe 
before a Judge, who was, when at the Bar bimſell, 
ſo cloſe and logical a Pleader, that wick all the re 
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— IT might be born even here, but it often aſcends the 
er. Pulpit it ſelf; and the Declaimer, in that ſacred Place 
n- | is frequently fo impertinently witty, ſpeaks of the laſt 
ot of Day it ſelf with ſo many quaint Phraſes, that there is no 
des- Iain who underſtands Raillery, but muſt reſolve to fin 
De. | 22 more: Nay, you may behold him ſometimes in Pray- 
| er, for a proper Delivery of the great Truths he is to 
qe wer, humble himſelf with ſo very well turned Phraſe, 
and mention his own Unworthineſs in a Way ſo very 
ty of becoming, that the Air of the pretty Gentleman is pre- 
| Me ſerved, under the Lowlineſs of the Preacher. 
= I ſhall end this with a ſhort Letter I writ the other 
— Day to a very witty Man, over - run with the Fault I am 
— Dey Sr, . 
tha | © I Spent ſome Time with you the other Day, and 
rfear | © |} muſt take the Ly a Friend to tell you of 
can- | © & the unſufferable AﬀeCtation you are guilty ot in all 
of it, | © you ſay and do. When I gave you an Hint of it, 
1 © acked me whether a Man is to be cold to what his 
Po © Friends think of him? No; but Praiſe is not to be 
© the Entertainment of every Moment: He that hopes 
If in | * for it muſt be able to ſuſpend the Poſſeſſion of it till 
dable proper Periods of Life, or Death it ſelf. If you would 
jew; | © not rather be commended than be Praiſe-worthy, 
thing | © contemn little Merits ; and allow no Man to be ſo tree 
© with you, as to praiſe you to your Face. Your Vanity 
er by this Means will want its Food. At the fame 
ber- © time your Paſſion for Eſteem will be more * — 
into © tified: Men will praiſe you in their Actions: ere 
r pre- | you now receive one r you will then re- 
ench, | ceive twenty Civilities. Till then you will never 
hat By © have of either, further than, | | 
v 5 
we |. SIR, 
por | | ER _ 
row Tour humble Servant- 
[Ver. I. H Stur: 
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S a perfet Tragedy is the nobleſt Production of | wh: 

A le of — Rh 

Mind one of the moſt delig ed To lies 

g Entertainments. A viruous Man (ys Ser) Poe 

Arvet ng wit Misfortunes, is ſuch le as ry 

mig upon with Pleatare : And foch a Pletferes | 

e one 1 in the Repreſentation ofa well | :1o 
written Tragedy. Diverſions of this kind wear out of 
our Thoughts every thing that is mean and little. They 


cheriſh and — that Humanity which is the Orna- 
ment of our Nature. They ſoften 38 ſooth Af- 
fiction, and ſubdue the Mind to the Diſpenſatious of 
Providence. 

IT is no wonder therefore that in all the polite Na- 
tions in the World, this Part of the Drama has met 
with publick Encouragement. 

T HE modern Tragady en excels that of Greece and Rome, 
in the Intricacy and ion of the Fable ; but (what 
a Chriſtian Writer would be be aſhamed to own) falls inh- 

ſhorr of it in the moral Part of the Performance. 

T HIS I may ſhew more at large hereafter ; and in 


the mean time, that I may contribute foerhing toward 
the Improvement of che Exgy Exglſb Tragedy, T 1 rake 
wing Papers, of ſome 


notice, in this and other to 
Parts in it that ſeem liable 1 nn rn 

ARISTOTLE obſerve mol proper tr Tragedy: 
the Greek Tongue was the tor Tragedy: le- 
cauſe at the Se the Diſc from 
Proſe, it was that which approached nearer to it than 
any other kind of Verſe. For, ſays he, we may obſerve 
that Men in ordinary Diſcourſe very often ſpeak Iam- 
bicks, when Wo Notice of it. We may make the 
ſome Obſervation our Engliſh Blank Verſe, whiche® 
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ten enters into our common Diſcourſe, though we do not 
attend to it, and is ſuch a due Medium between Rhyme 
and Proſe, that it ſeems wonderfully adapted to Tr 
dy. I am therefore very much offended when I ſee a Play 
in Rhyme ; which 1s as abſurd in Engliſh, as a Tragedy 
— | of Hexameters would have been in or Latin. The 
Solceciſm is, I think, ſtill greater, in thoſe Plays that have 
ſome 8 and ſome in Blank Verſe, which 
are to upon as two ſeveral Languages; or 
| where we ſee ſome particular Similes dignified wich 
Rhyme, at the ſame time that thing about them 
lies in Blank Verſe. I would not ever debar the 
Poet from concluding his Tragedy, or, if he pleaſes, eve- 
ry AR of it, with two or three Couplets, which may 
have the ſame Effe& as an Air in the Italian a after 
2 long Recitative, and give the Actor a graceful Exit. Be- 
ſdes, that we ſee a Diverſity of Numbers in ſome Parts 
| of the Old Tragedy,in order to hinder the Ear from be- 
ing tired with the continued Modulation of Voice. 
For the ſame Reaſon I do nor diſlike the Speeches in our 
Engliſþ Tragedy that cloſe with an Hemiſtick, or balf 
Verſe, notw! ing the Perſon who after it 


begins a new Verſe, without filli the precedi 
nn ace wich abrege Prufte end Ireckings.6E in the 
middle 71 Verſe, When they humour any Paſſion that 
se it. 
ANNE! am this Subject, I muſt obſerve that 
our Engliſh Poets have ſucce much berrer in the 
Stile, than in the Sentiments of their Tragedies. Their 


3 
— 


L 


BREE AP atze 


nd in is very often Noble and Sonorous, but the 
wards Senſe either very —_— wy common. On the con- 
take try, in the ancient edies, and indeed in thoſe 
ſome | He and Racine, tho' the eſhons are 


year, it is the Thought that bears 
For my own part, I a 
that is depreſſed with homely Language, infinitely 
before a Vulgar one that is blown up with all 
and Energy 
T ies may ar! 
or ience in the Writers, 
with the vicious Taſte of their Readers, | 

of the Language than of the Sentiments, and 

cole 


7 


H 2 
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conſequently reliſh the one more than the other, I cannot 
determine. ” Bur I believe it might rectiſie the Conduct 
both of the one and of the other, if the Writer laid 
down the whole Contexture of his Dialogue in plain 
Engliſh, before he turned it into Blank Verſe; and if 
the Reader, after the Peruſal of a Scene, would conſi- 
der the naked Thought of every Speech in it, when di- 
veſted of all its Tragick Ornaments ; by this means, 
without being impoſed _ by Words, we ny Jud 
impartially of the Thought, and conſider whether it 
natural or great enough for the Perſon that utters 8, 
whether it deſerves to ſhine in ſuch a Blaze of Elo- 
nce, or ſhew it ſelf in ſuch a variety ot 1 26 


are generally. made uſe of by the Writers cf our Engl. 
NUR 
I muſt in the next place obſerve, that when our 


Thoughts are great and juſt, they are often obſcured 
the ſounding Phraſes, hard Metaphors, and forced Ex- 
preſſions in which they are cloathed. Shakeſpear is of 
ten very faulty in this Particular. There is a fine Ob- 
ſervation in Ariſtotle to this purpoſe, which Ihave never 
ſeen quoted. The Expreſſion, ſays be, ought to be 
much laboured in the unactive Parts ot the Fable, as in 
Deſcriptions, Similitudes, Narrat ions, and the like; in 
which the Opinions, Manners and Paſſions ot Men are 
not repreſented ; for theſe, (namely the Opinions, Man- 
ners and Paſſions) are apt to be obſcured by Po 
Phraſes, and Elaborate Expreſſions. Horace, who copied 
moſt of his Criticiſms after Ariſtotle, ſeems to have had 
his Eye on the foregoing Rule, in the following Verſes: 


Et Tragicus plerumque dolet ſermone pedeſiri 
Telepbus & Pals 1570 
Pr ojicit ampullas & ſeſquipedalia verba, 

Si curat cor ſpect antis tetigiſſe querela. 


Peleus and Telephus, exiPd and poor, 
Ferget their ſwelling and gigantick Words, 


Ld. Roscou uon. 


| Traguedians too lay by their State, to Grieve. 
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how auper & exul uterque, 
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AMON G our Modern Exgliſh Poets, there is none 
who was better turned for Tragedy than Lee; it inſtead 
of favouring the Impetuoſity of his Genius, he had re- 
krained it, and kept it within its proper Bounds. His 
Thoughts are wonderfully ſuited to Tragedy, but fre- 
ntly loſt ia ſuch a Cloud of Words, that it is hard to 
e the Beauty of them: There is an infinite Fire in his 
Works, but fo involved in Smoak, that it does not a 

r in half its Luſirc. He frequently ſucceeds in the Paſ- 
— Parts of the Tragedy, but more particularly where 
he ſlickens his Efforts, and caſes the delle of thoſe Epi- 
theres and Metaphors, in which he ſo much abounds. 
What can be more Natural, more Soft, or more Paſſio- 
nate, than that Line in Statira's Speech, where ſhe de- 
ſcribes the Charms of Alexander's Conyerfation ? 


Then he would talk: Good Gods ! bo he would talk ! 


THAT unexpected Break inthe Line, and turning 
the Deſcription of his manner ot Talking into an Admi- 
ration of it, is inexpreſſibly Beautiful, aad wonderfully 
ſuited to the tond Character of the Perſon that ſpeaks it. 
There is a Simplicity in the Wards, that outſhines the 
urmoſt Pride ot Expreſſion. 

OTW AT has followed Nature in the Language of 
his Tragedy, and therefore ſhines in the Paſſionate Parts, 
more than any of our Engliſh Poets. As there is ſome- 
thing Familiar and Domeſtick in the Fable of his Trage- 

more than in thoſe of any other Poet, he has litt le 

omp, but great Force in his Ex ons. For which 
Reaſon, tho he has admirably ſucceeded in the tender 
and melting Part of his Tragedies, he ſometimes falls 
into too gxeat a Familiarity of Phraſe in thoſe Parts 
which, by Ariſotle's Rule, ought to have been raiſed 
and 1 y the Dignity of Expreſſion. 

IT has been obſerved by others, that this Poet has 
founded his Tragedy of Venice Preſerved on ſo wrong 
a Plot, that the greateſt Characters in it are thoſe of Re- 
bels and Traitors. Had the Hero of his Play diſcovered 
the lame good Qualities in the Defence of his Country, 
that he ſhewed for its Ruin and Subverſion, the Audience 
could not enough pity and admire him: But as he is now 

H ; repre- 
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Ire Poeta, TIE inaniter angit, 
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HE — — 
a Notion, that Sate they og 
or 1nnocent Pe 
him till they have ered þ 
or made him triumph over kis | — 1 
— have you — 2 2 Doctrine in 1D; 
dern that are 
ſtribution of Rewards and Puniſhments, and & cn 

al Execution of Poetical Juſtice. Who were the firſt tha 
eſtabliſhed this Rule I know not ; but Iam ſure it has no 
Foundation in Nature, in Reaſon, or in the Practice of 
the Ancients. We find that Good and Evil happen Ars 
to all Men on this Side the Grave; and as * 
Deſign of Tragedy is to raiſe Commiſeration nd Tena Terror 
in the Minds ot the Audience, we ſhall defeat this great 
Erd, if we always make Virtue and Innocence happy 
and ſucceſsful. Whatever Croſſes and Diſappointments 2 
good Man ſuffers in the Body of the Tragedy, they will 
make but ſmall Impreſſion = our Minds, when we know 
that in the laſt Act he is to arrive at the End of his Wiſhes 
and Deſires. When we ſee him engaged in the on, 4 
ot his Afflictions, we are apt to comtort our ſelves, 
cauſe we are ſure he will find his Way out of chem, and 
that his Griet, how great ſoever it may be at pre ſen 
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will ſoon terminate in Gladneſs. For this Reaſon, the 
ancient Writers of Tragedy treated Men in their Plays, 
2s they are dealt with in the World, by making Virtue 
ſometimes happy and ſometimes miſerable, as they tound 
it in the Fable which they made Choice of, or as it 
might affect their Audience in the moſt agreeable Manner. 
Hiſtotle oonſiders the Tragedies that were written in ei- 
ther of theſe Kinds, and obſerves, That thoſe which 
ended unhappily, had always pleaſed the People, and 
arried away the Prize in the publick Diſputes of the 
e, trom thoſe that ended happily. Terror and Com- 
| Lotion leave © pleafing Angueth inabe Mind ; and © 
the Audience in ſuch a ſerious e of 
u is much more laſing and deli 


ries, 
themſelves out of them. The beſt Pla 
The Orphan, Venice Preſerved, — w 
s, All for Love, Ocdipns, Orconoko, Othello, Oc. 
ng Lear is an admirable Tragedy of the ſame Kind, as 
Shakeſpeare wrote it ; but as it is reformed according to 
the chimerical Notion of Poetical Juſtice, in my 

Opinion, it has loſt half its Beauty. At the fame time 
| muſt allow, that there are very noble Tragedies which 
CEE Eu ne 

; as in t ies, W 

have 4h written fince the ſtarti of above-men- 
tioned Criticiſm, have taken this Turn : As the Adowrn- 


ns Bride, Tamerlane, Ulyſſes, Phadra and Hippolytus 
wich moſt of Mr. 1 muſt alſo allow, Gn ma- 
ny ot Shakeſpeare's, and ſeveral of the celebrated Tra- 
gedzes of Anrtiqui 
not 


y, are caſt in the ſame Form. Ido 
theretore diſpure againſt this Way of writing Tra- 
Sadie, but againſ the Criticiſm that would eſtabliſh 

as the only Method, and by that Means would very 


much cramp the Emeliſh Tragedy, and perhaps give a 
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THE Tragi-Comedy, which is the Product of the 
Engliſh Theatre, is one of the moſt monſtrous Inven- 
tions that ever entered into a Poet's Thoughts. An Aw 
thor might as well think of weaving the Adventures ef 
ness and Hudibras into one Poem, as of writing ſuch 
a 1 Piece of Mirth and Sorrow. But the Abſurdity 
of theſe Performances is ſo very viſible, that I ſhall na 
in ſiſt upon it. : 

THE fame Objections which are made to Tragi-Co- 
medy, may in ſome Meaſure be applied to all Tragedies 
that have a double wh - them . . are likewiſe 
more frequent u e Engl! e, than upon any 
other: For though the Griet 2 the Kudience, in ſuch 
Performanees, be not changed into another Paſſion, x 
in Tragi-Comedies, it is diverted upon another * 
which weakens their Concern for the principal Action, 
and breaks the Tide of Sorrow, by rowing it into 
different Channels. This Inconvenience, however, may 
in a great Meaſure be cured, if not wholly removed, by 
the skilful Choice of an Under- plot, which may ben 
ſuch a near Relation to the principal Deſign, as to con- 
tribute towards the Completion of it, and be concluded 
by the ſame Caraſtrophe. 

THERE is alſo another Particular, which may be 
reckoned among the Blemiſhes, or rather the falſe Bean- 


ties, of our Eneliſh Tragedy: I mean thoſe particular | 
Speeches which are commonly known by the Name of | 


Kants. The warm and paſhonate Parts of a Tragedy, 
are always the moſt taking with the Audience; for 
which Reaſon we otten fee the Players —_— 
in all the Vehemence of Action, feveral Parts of 

Tragedy which the Author writ with great Temper, and 
deſigned that they ſhould have been fo acted. I have 
ſeen Powell very often raiſe hnnſelt a loud Clap by thi 
Artifice. The Poets that were acquainted with this Se- 
cret, have given pe 7 cy Occaſion for ſuch Emotions 
in the Actor, by adding Vehemence to Words when 


there was no Paſſion, or inflaming a real Paſſion into 
Fuſtian. This hath filled the Mouths of our Heroes 
with Bombaſt, and given them ſuch Sentiment 
as proceed rather from a Swelling than a Great 
neſs of Mind. Unnatural Exclamations , Comm 

| — 


| 
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Vows, Blaſphemies, 2 Defiance of Mankind, and an Out” 
raging of the Gods, frequently paſs upon the Audience 
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for tow ri Thoughts, and have accordingly met with 
infinite Applauſe. 

I ſhall here add a Remark, which I am afraid our Tra- 
gick Writers may make an ill ule of. As our Heroes are 

nerally Lovers, their Swelling and Bluſtring upon the 
rage very much recommends them to the tair Part ot 
their Audience. The Ladies are wondertully pleaſed to 
ſee a Man inſulting Kings, or affronting the Gods, in 
one Scene, and throwing himſelf at the Feet of his Mi- 
ſtreſs in another. Let him behave himſelf inſolently to- 
wards the Men, and abjectly towards the Fair One, and 
it is ten to one but he proves a Favourite: of the Boxes. 
Dryden and Lee, in ſeveral of the ir Tragedies, have pra- 
dtiſed this Secret with good Succeſs. 

BUT to ſhew how a Rant pleaſes beyond the moſt 
juſt and natural Thought that is not pronounced wich 

ehemence, I would defire the Reader, when he ſecs 
the Tragedy of Oedipus, to obſerve how quietly the He- 
ro is diſmiſſed at the End of the third AR, after having 
pronounced the tollowing Lines, in which the Thought 
ws very natural, and apt to move 


To H, good Gods, I make [4 Appeal, 

Or ets my Virtues, or m 22 reveal. 

If in the Maze of Fate [ blindly run, 

And backward trod thoſe Paths ¶ ſought to ſhun ; 
Impute my Errors to your own Decree : 

My Hands are guilty, but my Heart is free. 


Let us then obſerve with what Thunder-claps of Applauſe 
he leaves the Stage, after the Impieties and Execrations 
a the End of the fourth AR ; and you will wonder to 
ſee an Audience ſo curſed and fo pleaſed at the fame. 


O that as oft I have at Athens ſeen, 
[ Where, by the way, there was no Stage till many 
Years atter 4 
The Stage ariſe, and the big Clouds deſcend ; 


E E 
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So now, in very Deed, Þ might bebald 

This — Globe, 17 marble Roof, 

Meet, like the Hands of Jove, and ch Mank nd. 

For all the Elements, &c. 


p LAALUL hs ne T. 5 
Having » Powell, as ſometimes rai i 
fel Am from the ill Tabel A 2 45 
him t F | 


uſtice to own, that be is excellently formed for a 
Tragadian, and, when be Plenſes, deſerves the Admire 


tion of the beſt Fud7es; as | doubt not but Le will in the 
Conqueſt of Mexico, which is acted for bis own Benefit 
To-morrow Night. C 


A — 
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— * 


— Tu non inventa reperta es. Ovid. 
Cees ter for the Gentleman who write: 


the following Letter, ſhould not prevail upon me 
they are frequently Fairer than they ought to be. Suck 


to fall — Fair Sex, if it were not that I find 
ſtures are not to be tolerated in Ciwil Society; and 
I think his Misfortune ought to be made publick, asa 


Warning for other Men always to Examine into what 
they ire. 


SIR, 

«© QUPPOSING you to be a Perfon of general Kno- 
| a ledge, I make my Application to you on 2 ver 
bs „ cafion. I have a great Mind to be rid of u 

© Wife, and hope, when you conſider my Caſe, you w 
de of Opinion I have very jul Pretenſions to a Divores 
© Lam a mere Mau of the Town, and have very little Im- 
1 n Ihave got from Plays. Lremem- 
© ter in The Silent Woman, the Learned Dr. Cutberd, ot 
Pr. Outer ( forget which) makes one of the Caufes of 
{ Separation do be Error Perſone, when à Man —_—_— 
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Woman, aud finds her not to be the ſame Woman whom 
© he intended to marry, but another. If that be Law, it 


© is, I preſume, exactly my Caſe. For you are to know, 
c = SPECTATOR, that there are Women who do not 
© Jer their Husbands ſee their Faces till they are married · 
* NOT to keep you in ſuſpence, I mean plainl your 
© Part of the Sex who paint. They are ſome of them 
C — ly Kilſul this Way, that give them but a tole- 
, Pair of Eyes to ſet up with, and they will make 
© Boſom, Lips, Checks and Eyebrows, by their own In- 
* duſtry. As tor my Dear, never Man was fo inamoured 
© as 1 was of her fair Forehead, Neck and Arms, as well 
© as the bright Jett of her Hair; but to Aſton iſn- 
© ment, I find they were all the Eſſect of Art : Her Skin 
© is ſo tarniſhed with this Practice, that when ſhe firſt 
© wakes in a Morning, ſhe {ſcarce ſeems young enough 
© to be the Mother ot her whom I carried to Bed t 
© Night before. I ſhall rake the Liberty to part with 
© her by the firſt 3 — unleſs her Father will 
© make her Portion ſuitable to her real, not her. aſſume d, 
© Countenance. This I thought fit to let him and her 
© know by your Means. 


Jam SIX, 
Your moſt Obedient 
Humble Servant. 


I cannot tell what the Law,or the Parents of the Lady, 
will do for this Injured Gentleman, but muſt allow he has 
much Juſtice on his Side. I have indeed very long 
rved this Evil, and diſtinguiſhed thoſe of our Women 
who wear their own, from thoſe in borrowed Complexi- 


ons, by the Picks and the Britiſh. There does not need 


any great Diſcernment to judge which are which. The 
Britiſb have a lively animated Aſpect; The Pi#s,tho' ne- 
ver fo Beautiful, have dead uninformed Countenances.The 
Muſcles of a real Face ſometimes ſwell with ſoft Paſſion, 
ſudden Surprize,and are fluſhed with agreeable Conſuſi- 
ons, accord ing as the Objects before them, or the Ideas pre- 


ſented to them, affect their Imagination. But the Pi#s 
dehold all thiugs with the ſame Air, whether they are 
Joyful or Sad; The ſame fixed InſenGbility appears upon 
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all Occafions. A Pic, tho' ſhe takes all that Pains to 


invite the Approach of Lovers, is obliged to keep them | 


at a certain Diſtance ; a Sigh in a Languiſhing Lover, i 
fetched too near her, would diſſolve a Feature; and x 
Kiſs ſnatched by a Forward one, might transfer the Com- 
lex ion of the Miſtreſs to the Admirer. It is hard to 
k of theſe falſe Fair Ones, without ſaying ſomething 
uncomplaiſant ; but I would only — ,. to them to 
conſider how they like coming into a Room new Paint- 
ed; my aſſure themſelves, the near Approach of 2 
Lady who uſes this Practice is much more offenſive. 
WIII Hoxtycons told us, one Day, an Adventure 
he once had with a Piet. This Lady had Wit, as well 
as Beauty, at Will ; and made it her Buſineſs to gain 
Hearts, tor no other Reaſon but to railly the Torments 
of her Lovers. She would make great Advances to in- 
ſhare Men, but without any manner of Scruple break of 
when there was no Provocation. Her IIl- Nature and 
Vanity made my Friend very eafily Proof againſt the 
Charms. of her Wit and Converſation ; but her beauteous 
Form, inſtead of being blemiſhed by her Falſhood and 
Inconſtancy, every Day increaſed upon him, and ſhe had 
new Attractions every time he ſaw her. When ſhe ob- 
ſerved WILL irrevocably her Slave, ſhe began to uſe 
him as ſuch, and after many ſteps toward ſuch a Cruelty, 
ſhe at laſt utterly baniſhed him. The unhappy Lover 
ſtrove in vain, by ſervile Epiſtles, to revoke his Doom; 
till at length he was forced to the laſt Refuge, a round 
Sum of Money to her Maid. This corrupt Atrendant 
laced him early in the Morning behind the Hangings in 
— Miſtre ſss Dreſſing - Room. He ſtood very conveni- 
ently to obſerve, without being ſeen. The P:& begins 
the Face ſhe deſigned to wear that Day, and I have 


heard him proteſt he had worked a full bell Hour before 


he knew her to be the ſame Woman. As ſoon as he 
a the Dawn of that Complexion, for which he had ſo 


long languiſhed, he thought fit to break from his Con- 


ar, repeating that of Cowley, 

$ Th adrning Thee with ſo much Art, 
IL but à barb'rous Skill; 

*Tis like the Poi ning of a Part, 
Too apt before to A! 


Ne at. The SpECTATOR, 
HE Pia fiocd before him in the utmoſt Con 
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| with the prettieſt Smirk imaginable on the kniſhed fide 
of her Face, 


le as Aſhes on the other. How rcon 
ſe ized all her Gally-pots and Waſhes, and carried off his 
Handkerchief full of Bruſhes,Scraps of Spaniſh Wooll and 
Phials of Unguents. The Lady went into the Country, 
the Lover was cured. 

IT is certain no Faith ought to be kept with Cheats 
and an Oath made to a Pect is of it felt void. I would 
there ſore exhort all the Brit/ſh Ladies to fingle them out, 
nor do I know any but Lindamira who ſhould be exempr 
from Diſcovery ; for her own Complexion is ſo delicate, 
that ſhe ought to be allowed the Covering it with Paint, 
as a Puniſhment for chuſing to be the worit Piece of Art 
extant, inſtead of the Maſterpiece ot Nature. As for m 
Part, who have no Expectations from Women, and conſi- 
der them only as they are Part of the Species, I do not 
half ſo much fear offending a Beauty as a Woman of 
Senſe ; 1 ſhall theretore produce ſeveral Faces which 
have been in Publick this many Years, and never a 

ared ; it will be a very ny Entertainment in the 

lay-houſe, (when I have aboliſhed this Cuſtom) to ſee 
ſo many Ladies when they firſt lay it down, cog. in 
their own Faces. 

I N the mean time, as a Pattern for improving their 
Charms, let the Sex ſtudy the agreeable Statira. Her Fea- 
tures are enlivened with the Chearfulneſs of her Mind, 
and good Humour gives an Alacrity to her Eyes. She is 
Graceful without affecting an Air, and Unconcerned with- 
out appear ing Careleſs. Her having no manner of Art 
in her Mind, makes her want none in her Perſon. 

HOW like is chis Lady, and how unlike is a Pict, tc 
chat Deſcriptian Dr. Donne gives of his Miſtreſs, 


— Her pure and eloquent Blood 
= in ber Cheeks, and ſo diſtinctl — 
one would almoſt ſay bow Body thoug 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


4 Gentlewoman of about Nineteen Tears of Age 
red in the xl 4 


Family of a Perſon of Quality lately deceaſed,) 
Who Paints the 224 — Wants a Flace, — 
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tobe heard of at the Houſe of Minhoor Groeiue, « Duh 
Painter in ane 

N. B. Sbe is alſo well killed in the Drapery- part, and 
puts on Hoods and mixes Ribbons ſo as to ſuit the 1 
the Face with great Art and Succeſs. 


—— | 
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—— 
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Garganum mugire nemus, aut mare Thuſcum, 
Tante cum ſtrepitu Indi ſ] peftanteer, Ep artes, 
Divitiaque perogrina; quibus oblitus actor 
ow etit in Hanes 23 de xtera leve- 
ixit adbuc aliquid? Nil ſane. Quid placet ergo d 
Lana Tarentino wiolas imitata veneno. F Hor. 


RISTOTLE has obſerved, That ordinary Writers 
in Tragedy endeavour to raiſe Terror and Pi 
in their Audience, not by r Sentiments — 

Expreſſions, but by the Drefles and Decorations of the 

Stage. There is ſomething of this kind very ridiculous in 

the Expliſh Theatre. When the Author has 2 Mind to ter- 

rifie us, it thunders ; when he would make us melancholy, 
the Stage is darkened. But a all our tragick Art» 
fices, T am the moſt offended at thofe which are made uſe 
of to * us with magnificent Ideas of the Perſons that 
yn. he ordinary Method of making an Hero, is td 
clap a huge Plume of Feathers upon his Head, which riſes 
lo very high, that there is often a greater Length from 
his Chin to the Top of his Head, than to the Sole of hit 

Foot. One would believe, that we thought a great 

Man and a tall Man the ſame thing. This very much 

embarraſſes the Actor, who is forced to hold his Neck 

— ſtiff and ſteady all the while he ſpeaks; and 

notwithſtanding any Anxieties which he pretends for 

his Miſtreſs, his Country, or his Friends, one may ſee 
by his Action, that his greateſt Care and Concern ib to 
keep the Plume of Feathers from falling off his Head. 


For my own part, when I ſee a Man uttering bis Com- 
plaints 


"= 


company them w rt 
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laints under ſuch a Mountain of Feathers, I am apt to 
—— n him rather as an unfortunate Lunatick, thau a 
di Hero. As theſe ſuperfluous Ornaments upon 
the Head make a great Man, a Princeſs generally receives 
her Grandeur from thoſe additional Incumbrances that 
fall into her Tal : Las GE WEE weeping Train that 
— 1 * ſtands bebe nd 1 — — 
nt a w 1 to and 
ad it to Advantage. Ido not know how others are 
alſected at this Sight, but, I muſt confeſs, my Eyes are 
wholly taken up al the Page's Part; and as for the 
1 aw not fo attentive to any thing ſhe f aks, as 
— the right adjuſting ot her Train, leſt it chance 
— up her The oe. i, in my. as ſhe walks to 
ro upon t is, in L. . Opinion, a ve 
odd acle, to * 1 ing her Paiſion in 
diſordered Motions, and a hate Boy 12 care all the 
whyle that t 2 Go hl af Down. The 
e two Perſons act on the Stage at the ſame 
Time, are very different : The Princeſs is afraid leſt ſhe 
ſhould incur the Diſpleaſure of the King hex Father, or 
loſe the Hero her Lover whilſt her Attendant is only 
concerned leſt ſhe ſhould entangle her Feet in her Pet- 


WE aretold, That an ancient Tragick Poet, to move 
— Piry of his Audience for his exiled Kings and diſtreſ- 
Dreſſer and uſed to make the Actors ſent them in 
Cloaths that were thread-bare and decayed. 
 Piry, ſeems as ill-contrived, — 
ing of to in 4 1 a 
Idea of the Perſon*s — upon t 
I would have our Conceptions raiſed by 7 been 05 
ht and Sublimity of Expreſſion, * * 
Train of Robes or a Plume ol Feathers. 
ANOTHER mechanical Method of making great 
Men, and adding Dignity to K.. as, 4 and Queens, is to ac- 
Battle-axes. Two or 
three Shifters of Scenes, wich tue two Candle-ſnuffers, 
make up a compleat Body of Guards upon the E 2% 
Sage 3 and by the Addition of 2 few L. nc dreſſe 
red Coats, can repreſent above « dozen Legions. — 


(0 
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ſometimes ſeen a Couple of Armies drawn up t 
upon the Stage, when the Poet has been diſpoſed to do 
Honour to his Generals. It is impoſſible for the Reader; 
Imagination to multiply twenty Men into ſuch prod igiom 
Muſtitudes, or to fancy that two or three hunared't 
ſand Soldiers are fighting in a Room of forty or fifty 
Yards in Compaſs. Incidents of ſuch nature Gould be 
told, not repreſented. 


- - - Non tamen intus 
Diona geri promes in ſcenam : multaque tolles. 
Ex oculis, que mox narret facundia preſenss Hor. 


Net there are thines improper for a Scene, 
Which Men of Fudgment only will relate. 


Ld. Roscommos. 


- T ſhould therefore, in this Particular, recommend to 
my Countrymen the Example of the French Stage, where 
the Kings and Queens always appear unattended, and 
leave their Guards behind the Scenes. I ſhould like wiſe 
be glad if we imitated the Frem h in baniſhing from our 
Stage the Noiſe of Drums, Trumpets, and Huzzas; 
which is ſometimes ſo very great, that when there 54 
Bartel in the Hay-Market Theatre, one may hear it s 
far as Char:/ng-Croſs. 

I have here only touched upon thoſe Particulars which 
are made uſe of to raiſe and aggrandize the Perſons of: 
Tragedy; and ſhall ſhew in another Paper the ſeveril 
Expedients which are — by Authors of a vulgar Ge. 
nius to move Terror, Pity, or Admiration in their Hear- 


ers. 

IHE Taylor and the Painter often contribute to the 
Succeſs of a Tragedy more than the Poet. Scenes affett 
ordinary Minds as much as Speeches ; and our Actors are 
very ſenſible, that a well-dreſſed Play has fometimes 
2 them as full Audiences, as a well-written oue . 
The Italians have a =y ood Phraſe to expreſs this Art 
of impoſing upon the SpeCtators by Appearances : uh 


a the tourberia della Scena, The or trickiſb 
Pax of the Drama. But however the Show and Out- 


ot the Tragedy miy work upon the Vulgar, the _ 
uno: 


0 the 
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underſtanding Part of the Audience immediately ſee 
thro? it, and deſpiſe it. 

A good Poer will give the Reader a more lively Idea 
of an Army or a Battle in a Deſcription, than if ke ac- 
ally ſaw them drawn up in 1 and Battalions, 
or engaged in the Confulion of a Fight. Our Minds 
ſhould be opened to great Conceptions, and inflamed 
with glorious Sentiments, by what the Actor ſpeaks, 
more than by what he appears. Can all the Trappings 
or Equipage of a King or Hero, give Brutus halt that 
Pomp and Majeſty which he receives from a ſew Lines 
in Shakeſpear ? C 


n 
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Ee tibi erunt artes; paciſque imponere morem, 
Parcere ſubjectis, & debellare ſuperbos-. Virg. 


FI HERE are Crowds of Men, whoſe great Misfor- 

tune it 15, that they were not bound to Mechanick 

Arts or Trades; it being abſolutely neceſlary for 
them to be led by ſome continual Task or Employment, 
Theſe are ſuch as we commonly call dull Fellows ; Per- 
ſens, who for want of ſomething to do, our of a certain 
Vacancy of Thought, rather than Curioſity, are ever 
meddling with Things for which they are unfit. I can- 
not give you a Notion of them better, than by preſent- 
ing you with a Letter from a Gentleman who belongs to 
a Society of this Order of Men reſid ing at Oxford. 


——_— 


Oxford, April 13. 1711. 
SIR, Four a Cheb the Mourning. 
0 A ſome of your late Speculations, I find ſome Sket- 
ches towards an Hiſtory of Clubs: But you ſeem to 
me to ſhew them in ſomew hat too ludicrous a Light. 
have well weighed that Matter, and thipk, that the 
© moſt important — may beſt be cagricd on in 


* ſuch Afemblies. I ſhall therefore, for the good of Man- 
? pam puny truſt, youand I are equally concerned for) 
© propoſe an | 


itution of that Nature for Example * 
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© I muſt confeſs, the Deſign and Tranſactions of too 
© many Clubs are trifling, and manifeſtly ot no Conſe. 
© quence tothe Nation or Publick-Weal : Thoſe Tl give 
© you up. But you muſt do me then the Juſtice to own, 
that nothing can be more uſeful or laudable, than the 
scheme we go upon. To avoid Nicknames and Wit- 
© ticiims, we call our ſelves, The Hebdomadal Meeting : 
© Our Preſident continues tor a Year at leaſt, and ſome- 
times four or five: We are all grave, ſe rious, deſigning 
Men, in our Way: We think i our Duty, as far as in 
© us lies, to take care the Conſtitution receives no Harm, 
© --- Ne quid detrimenti Res capiat — --- To cenſure 
* Dodrines or Facts, Perſons or Things, which we dont 
© ike ; To ſettle the Nation at home, and to carry on 
© the War abroad, where and in what manner we ſee fi. 
© If other People are not of our Opinion, we can't heh 
© that : Twere better they were. Moreover, we now 
© and then condeſcend to direct, in ſome meaſure, the 
© little Affairs of our own Univerſity. 

© VERILY, Mr. SPxcTaToR, we are much offended u 
© the Act for Importing French Wines: A Bottle or rwo 
4 ol good ſolid ed ifyiug Port, at honeſt „ made 2 
Night chearful, and threw off Reſerve. this pla- 
© guy French Claret will not only coſt us more Money, 
© but do us leſs Good. Had we been aware of it, before 
© it had gone too far, I muſt tell you, we would have pe- 
0 1 be heard upon that Subject: Bur let _—_—_ 

© I muſt let you know likewiſe, good Sir, that we 
© upon a certain Northern Prince's March, in Conjunc- 
tion with Infidels, to be bly againſt our good Wil 
© and Liking ; and, for onſieur Palmquiſt, a moſt 
© dangerous Innovation ; and we are by no Means yet 
© ſure, that ſome People are not at the Bottom on't. At 
© leaſt, my own private Letters leave Room for a Poli- 
; tician <p vers d in — wee — ſuſped 

as much, as à penetrating Fr mine tells me · 
a be, think we hay i laſt done the Duinl f. 

e Malgggntents in Hung C a 

there. ins * 

*W HAT the Neutrality Army is to do, or what 
© the Army in Flanders, and what two or three other 
* Princes, is not yet fully determined among us; 7 


LSI Ars 


8 2 


Ait K Te 


* — 


. 
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* wait impatiently for the coming e 


* who, you muſt know, is our Authentic Intelligence, 
© our Arifotle in Politicks. And "tis indeed but fit there 
ſhould be ſome Dernier Re ſort, the abſolute Decider of 


© all Con 

© WE were lately informed, that the Gallant Train'd- 
© Bands had patroll'd all Night long about the Streets of 
© London : We indeed could not imagine any Occaſion 
© for it, we guelled not a Tittle on't aforehand, we 
© were in no 5 of the Secret ; and that City Tradeſ- 


© men, or their nt ſhould do Duty, or work 
© during the Holidays, we thought abſolute " impoſlible. 


i on > vony poktive in it, and ſome Letters from 
© other le, who had talked with ſome who had it 
© from thoſe who ſhould know, giving ſome Counte- 


© nance to it, the Chairman reported trom the Commir- 
© rec inted to examine into that Affair, That 'twas 
0 poſſib e there might be ſomething int. I have much 
© more to ſay to but my two Friends and 


. OL — 
ö 
Mr. Sracra on, 
Tour Admirer, and Humble Servant, 
Abraham Froth. 


obſerve the Turn of their Minds tends on- 
„ and not Satisfaction in any thing. It 
a Diſappointment to them, to come tojCerrainty 
g, for that would gravel them, put an 
ir Enquir which dull Fellows do not make 
for Information, but for Exerciſe. I do not know bur 
this may be a very good way of accounting for what 
r ſee, to wit, that dull Fellows prove ve 
good Men of Buſine ſs. Buſineſs relieves them from the ir 
own natural Heavine ſs, By turniſhing them with what to 
do; whereas Buſineſs to Mercurial Men, is an Interrupti- 
on from their real Exiſtence and Happineſs. Tho? the 
dull Part of Mankind are harmleſs in their Amuſemeatrs, 
it were to be wiſhed they had no vacant Time, becauſe 
they uſually undertake ſomething that makes their Wants 
conſpicuous, by their manner of ſupplying them. = 
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ſhall ſeldom find a dul! Fellow of good Education, hut 
(if he happens to have any Leiſure upon his Hands) wil 
turn his Head to one of thoſe two Amuſements for all 
Fools of Eminence, Politicks or Poetry. The former of 
theſe Arts, is the Study of all dull People in general; 
but when Dullneſs is lodged in a Perſon of a quick Ani. 
mal Life, it generally exerts it ſelfin Poctry. One might 
here mention a few Military Writers, who give great En. 
tertainment to the Age, by reaſon that the Stupidity of 
their Heads is quickned by the Alacrity of their Heart, 
This Conſtitution in a dull Fellow, gives Vigour to Non- 
ſenſe, and makes the Puddle boil, which Would other. 
wiſe Stagnate. The Britiſh Prince, that Celebrated po- 
em, which was written in the Reign ot King Charles the 
Second, and deſervedly called by the Wits of that Age 
Incomparable, was the Effect of ſuch an Happy Genius w 
we are ſpeaking of. From among many other Dillicks 
no leſs to be quoted on this Account, I cannot but recite 
the two ſollo ing Lines. 


A Painted Veſt Prince Voltager had on, 
Which from a Naked Pitt his Grandſire cvon. 


HERE it the Poet had not been Vivacious, as wells 
Stupid, he could nor, in the Warmth and Hurry of Non- 
ſenſe, have been ca able of forgetting that neither Prince 
Voltacer, nor his — could ſtrip a Naked Man 
of his Doublet; but a Fool of a colder Conſtitution, 
would have ſtayed to have Flea'd the Pit, and made 
Buft of his Skin, tor the Wearing of the Conqueror. 

JO bring theſe Obſervations to ſome uſeſul Purpoſe of 
Lite, what I would propoſe ſhould be, that we imitated 
thoſe wiſe Nations, wherein every Man learns ſome 
Handycratt Work. Would it not employ a Beau prettily 
enough,it inſtead of eternally playing with a Svuff-Box, 
he ſpent ſome part of his Time in making one ? Sucha 
Method as this would very much conduce to the Publick 
Emolument, by making every Man Living good for ſome- 
thing ; for there — then be no one Member of Hu- 
man Society, but would have ſome little Prete nſion tor 
lome Degree in it; like him who came to W's Cofſec- 
— upon the Merit of having writ a Poeſie of a Ring 


Friday, 


N? 
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N*44. Friday, April 20. 


Tu, quid ego & populus mecum deſideret, audi. Hor. 


MON the ſeveral Artifices which are put in 
A Practice by the Poets to fill the Minds ot an Au- 
dience with Terror, the firſt Place is due to 
Thunder and Lightning, which are often made uſe of at 
the deſcending of a God , or the riſing of a Ghoſt, at 
the vaniſhing of a Devil, or at the Death of a Tyrant. 
| have known a Bell introduced into ſeveral Tragedics 
with good Effect; and have ſcen the whole Aﬀembly in 
2 very great Alarm all the while it has been ringing. 
Bur there is nothing which delights and terrifies our 
Engliſh Theatre ſo much as a Ghoſt, eſpecially when he 
* in a bloody Shirt. A Spectre has very often ſaved 
: Play, though he has done nothing but ſtalked acroſs 
the Stage, or roſe through a Clett. ot it, and funk again 
without ſpeaking one Word. There may be a proper Sea- 
lon for theſe ſeveral Terrors ; and when they only come 
in as Aids and Aſſiſtances to the Poet, they are not only 
to be excuſed but applauded. Thus the founding of 
the Clock in Venice preſery/d, makes the Hearts ot the 
whole Audience quake ;and conveys a ſtronger Terror ta 
the Mind, than ir is poſſible for Words to do. The Ap- 
pearance of the Ghoſt in Hamlet is a Maſter-piece in its 
kind, and wrought up with all the Circumſtances that 
an create either Attention or Horror. The Miad of the 
Reader 15 wonderfully prepared for his Reception by the 
Diſcourſes that precede it : His dumb Behaviour ar his 
hrſt Entrance ſtrikes the Imagination very ſtrongly, but 
every Time he enters he is ſtill more territying. Who 
an read the Speech with which young Hamlet accoſts 
tim without trembling ? 


Hor. Look, my Lord, it comes ! 
Ham. Angels and e Grace defend us ! 
Be thou a Spirit of Health, or Goblin damm d; Bring 
Br 
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with — Poem Heav'n, 1 Hell, 


Be thy Events _ c 
T bou com'ft in ſuch a queſtionable Shape 
That [ el ſpeak to Fog [I'll call thee Hamlet, 


King, Father, Royal Dane: Ob! Ob ! anſwer me, 
Let me not burſt in [gnorance ; but tell 
Why thy canonizd Bones, bearſed in Death, 
Have burſt their Cearments ? Why the Sepulchre 
N berein wwe ſaw thee quietly inurn'd 
Hath op'd bis ponderous and marble Faws 
To caft thee up ”= ? What may this mean? 
Th rt thou dead -— wo compleat Steel 
Revi ſit ſt — G — of the Moon, 
2 | 


I do not therefore find Fault with the Arrtifices above- 
mentioned, when they are introduced with Skill, and 
accompanied by jonable Sentiments and Ex 
preſſions in the Writing. 

FOR the moving ot Pity, our principal Machine is 
the Handkerchief; and indeed in our common Trage- 
dies, we ſhould not know very often that the Perſons 
are in Diſtreſs by any thi th ſay, if they. did not 
trom time to time apply their Handkerchiefs to their 
Eyes. Far be it from me to think of baniſhing this In- 
{trument ot Sorrow from the Stage ; I know a raged) 
could not ſubſiſt without it: All that I would con 
tor, is to keep it trom being miſapplied. In a Word, | 
would have the Actor's Tongue ſympathize with his 


Eyes. 

A diſconfolate Mother, with a Child in her Hand, hat 
frequently drawn Compaſſion from the Audience, and 
has theretore gained a Place in ſeveral Tragedies. A mo- 
dern Writer, that obſerved how this had took in other 
Plays, being reſolved to double the Diſtreſs, and melt hs 
ience twice as much as thoſe before him had done, 
ey a Princeſs the Stage with a little Boy in 
one Hand and a Girl in the other. This too had a very 
good Effect. A third Poet, being reſolved to out- write 
all his Predeceſſors, a few Years ago introduced three 
Children with great Succeſs; and, as I am informed, 2 
young Geatleman, who is fully determined to * 


——— 
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| Ef the Play-houſe ſeveral Daggers, Poniards, Wheels, 
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moſt obdurate Hearts, has a T y by him, where the 
feſt Perſon that appears - Sage is an afflifted 
Widow in her Mourning- Weeds, with half a Dozen fa- 
therleſs Children attending her, like thoſe that uſually 
hang about the Figure of Charity. Thus ſeveral Inci- 
dents that are beautiful in a Writer, become rid i- 
culous by falling into the Hands of a bad one. 
BUT among all our Methods of moving Pity 

Terror, there is none ſo abſurd and barbarous, and what 


| more expoſes us to the — 1 Ridicule of our 


Neighbours, than that dreadi ering of one ano- 
ther, which is ſo very frequent upon the Eugiiſb Stage. 
To delight in ſeeing Men ſtabbed, poyſoned, ricked, or 
impaled, is certainly the Sign of a cruel T r: 
j this is often . before the Britiſh Audience, ſe- 
veral French icks, who think theſe are grateful 
les to us, take Occaſion from them to repreſenc 

le that delight in Blood. It is indeed ve 
Stage firowed with Carcaſſes in the la 
and to obſerve in the Ward-robe 


wa P 
odd, to fee our 
Scene of a Tragedy 


Bowls for Poiſon, and many other Inſtruments of Death. 
Murders and Executions are always tranſacted behind 
the Scenes in the French Theatre ; which in general is 
to the Manners of a polite and civilized 
People : But as there are no Exceptions to this Rule on 
the French Stage, it leads them into Abſurd ities almoſt 
25 ridiculous as that which falls under our preſent Cen- 
ſure. I remember in the famous Play of Corneille, writ- 
ten upon the Subject of the Horatii and Curatii, the 
herce y Hero who had overcome the Curatii one 
after another, inſtead of being congratulated by his 
Siſter for his Victory, being upbraided by her for ha- 
— her Lover, in the Height of his Paſſion and 
tment kills her. If any thing could extenuate fo 
brutal an Action, it would be the doing ot it on a ſudden 
before the Sentiments of Nature, Reaſon, or Manhood 
could take Place in him. However, to avoid publick 
„as ſoon as his Paſſion is wreught to its eight, 
, 


follows his Siſter the whole Longs of the Stage 
forbears killing her till they are bot kd bebind 


de Scenes. I muſt coatels, had he wurder'd her beſave 
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the Audience, the Indecency might have been greater; 
but as it is, it appears very unnatural, and looks like 
killing in cold Blood. To give my Opinion upon this 
Caſe ; the Fact ought not to have been repreſen 
but to have been told, it there was any Occaſion for n. 
IT may not be unacceptable to the Reader, to ſee 
how Sophocles has conducted a Tragedy under the like 
delicate Circumſtances. Oreſtes was in the ſame Condi- 
tion With Hamlet in Shakeſpear, his Mother having 
murdered his Father, and taken Poſſeſſion of his Ki 
dom in Conſpiracy with her Adulterer. That young 
Prince therefore, being derermined to reve his Fa- 
ther's Death you thoſe who filled his Throne, con 
himſelf by a beautiful Stratagem into his Mother's J. 
2 with a Reſolution to kill her. But becauſe 
uch a Spectacle would have been too ſhocking to the 
Audience, this dreadful Reſolution is executed behind 
the Scenes : The Mother is heard calling out to her Son 
for Mercy ; and the Son anſwering her, that ſhe ſhew- 
ed no Mercy to his Father: After which fhe ſhricks out 
chat ſhe is wounded, and by what follows we find that 
ſhe is ſlain. I do not remember that in any of our Plays 
there are Speeches made behind the Scenes, though there 
are other Inſtances of this Nature to be met with in 
thoſe of the Ancients : And I believe my Reader will + 
gree with me, that there is ſomething infinitely more 
affecting in this dreadful Dialogue between the Mother 
and her Son behind the Scenes, than could have been in 
any thing tranſacted before the Audience. Oreſtes 1mme- 
diately after meets the Uſurper at the Entrance of hi 
Palace; and by a very happy Thought of the Poet a- 
voids L_ him before the Audience, by telling him 
that he ſhould live ſome time in his preſent Bitterneſs of 
Soul before he would diſpatch him, and by ordering 
to retire into that Part of the Palace where he had lain 
his Father, whoſe Murther he would revenge in the ve- 
ry ſame Place where it was committed. By this Means 
the Poet obſerves that Deceney, which Horace after- 
wards eſtabliſhed by a Rule, of forbearing to commit 
Parricides or unnatural Murthers before the Andience- 


Nec coram populo natos Medea ty ucidet. 
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Let not Medea draw her murth'ring Knife, 
And ſpill ber Childrens Blood upon the Stage · 


The French have therefore refined too much upon Ho- 


race's Rule, who never deſigned to baniſh all Kinds of 
Death from the Stage; but only ſuch as had too much 
Horror in them, and which would have a better Eſſect 


the Audience when tranſacted behind the Scenes, 


— therefore recommend to my Countrymen the 


practice of the ancient Poets, who were very ſparing of 
their publick Executions, avd rather choſe to pertorm 
them behind the Scenes, if it could be done with as great 
an Eſſect upon the Audience. At the ſame time I muſt 
obſerve, that though the devoted Perſons of the Trage- 
dy were ſeldom ſlain before the Audience, which has ge- 
nerally ſomething ridiculous in it, their Bodies were of- 
ten produced after their Death, which has always in it 


+ ſomething melancholy or —— that the killing 


on the Stage does not ſeem to have been avoided only as 


| an Indecency, but alſo as an Improbability. 


Nec — coram populo Medea trucidet ; 

Aut hu mana — coquat exta nefarins Atreus ; 

Aut in Av m Progne vertatur, Cadmus in anguem, 
Quodcunque oftendis mihi fic, incredulus uli. Hor. 


Medea muſt not draw her murth' ring 
Nor Atreus t here bis horrid Feaſt prepare. 
Cadmus and Progne's Metamorphoſes, 
(She to a Swallow turn d, be ts a Snake) 
And <vhatſoever contraditts my Senſe, 
[ bate to ſee, and never can believe. 
Ld. RosCommon- 


have now gone the ſeveral dramatick Inven- 
tions which are made of by the ignorant Poets to 


ſupply the Place of Tragedy, and by the skilful to im- 


prove it ; ſome of which I could wiſh entirely rejected, 


| and the reſt tobe uſed with Caution. it would Le an 
| endleſs Task to conſider Comedy in the ſame Light, and 


to mention the innumerable Shifts that ſtall Wits put in 
Vor. I. : 1 | pragiſc 
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ractice to raiſe a Laugh. Bullock in a ſhort Coat, and 
Norris in a long one, ſeldom fail of this Effect. In orci. 
nary Comedies, a broad and a narrow brim'd Hat we 
different Characters. Sometimes the Wit of the Scene 
lies in a Shoulder-Belt, and ſometimes in a pair ot Whiz. 
kers. A Lover running about the Stage, u ich his Head 
ping out of a Barrel, was thought a very good Jeſt n 
Kin Charles the Second's Time, and invented by one of 
the Arſt Wus of that Age. But becauſe Ridicule is not ſo 
delicate as Compaſſion, and becauſe the Objects tha 
make us laugh are infinitely more numerous than thoſe 
that make us weep, there 15 a much greater Latitude for 
comick than tragick Artifices, and by conſcquence a 
much greater Indulgence to be allowed them. C 


— — 


— 
— — me. 


No 45. Saturday, April 21. 


Natio Comæda eff ---- Juv. 


HERE is nothing which I more deſire than a ſafe 

and honourable Peace, tho” at the fame time 

am very apprehenſive of many ill Cunſequences that may 

attend it. I do not mean in regard to our Politicks, but 

ro our Manners. What an Inundation of Ribbons and 

Brocades will break in upon us? What Peals of Laugh- 

ter and Impertinence ſhall we be expoſed to? For the 

Prevention of theſe great Evils, I could heartily wih 

that there was an Act of Parliament for prohibiting the 
Importation of French Fopperics. 

HE Female Inhabitants of our Iſland have already 
received very ſtrong Impreſſions from this ludicrous Na. 
tion, tho” by the length of the War (as there is no Evil 
which has not ſome attending it) they are pretty 
wel wern out and forgotten. I remember the time 
when ſome of our well-bred Country Women kept ther 
Valet de Chambre, becauſe forſooth, a Man was much 
more handy about them than one of their own Sex. 1 
wy ſeli have ſeen one of theſe Male Abigails rripping & 
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bout the Room with a Looking: Glaſs in his Hand, and 
combing his Lady's Hair a whole Morning together. 
Whether or no there was any Truth in the Story of a 
Lady's being goc with Child by one of theſe her Hand- 
maids I cannot tell, but I think at preſent the whole 
Race of them is extinct in our own Country. 

ABOUT the Time that ſeveral of our Sex were ta- 
ken into this kind of Service, the Ladies likewiſe brought 
upthe Faſhion of receiving Viſits in their Beds. It was 
then looked upon as a Piece of ill Breeding for a Woman 
torctuſe to ſee a Man, b-cauſe ſhe was not ſtirring ; and 
a Porter would have been thought unfit for his Place, 
that could have made fo awkward an Excuſe. As I love 
to ſee every thing that is new, I once prevailed upon my 
friend Witt. HoxgEycoms to carry me alonz 
with him to one ot theſe Travelled Ladies, defiring him, 
at the ſame time, to preſent me as a Foreigner who could 
not ſpeak Eng/-ſp, th it fo I might not be obliged to bear 
a Part in the Ditcourſe. The Lady, tho? willing to ap- 

ear undreſt, had put on her beſt Looks, and painted her 

lt for our 4 Her Hair appeared in a very nice 
Diſorder, as the Night- Gon which was thrown upon 
her Shoulders was rufled with great Care. For my Part, 
lam ſo ſhocked w 1th every thing which looks immodeſt in 
the fair Sex, that I could not torbear taking off my Eye 
from her when ſhe moved in her Bed, and was in the 

eatelt Contuſion imaginable every time ſhe ſtirred a 
ler or an Arm. As the Coquets, who introduced this 
Cuitom, grew old, they leit i off by degrees; well 
know ing that a Woman ot Threeicore may kick and 
tumble her Heart out, without making any fin eſſions. 

SEMPRONIA is at preſent the nok proteſt 
Admirer of the French Nation, but is ſo modeſt as to 
admit her Viſitants no farther than herToiler. It is a very 
odd Sight that beautiful Creature makes, when ſhe 1s 
tulking Polit icks with her Treiles flowing about her 
Shoulders, and examining that Face in the Glaſs, which 
does fuch Execution upon all the Male Standers-by. 
How prettily docs ſhe divide her Diſcourſe between her 
Woman and her Viſitants? What ſprightly Tranſitions 
dogs ſhe make from an Opera or a Sermon, to an Ivo 
Comb or a Pin-Cuſhion? * have 1 been pleaſed a 

2 c 
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ſee her interrupted in an Account of her Travels, by | 
Meſſage to her Footman ? and holding her Tongue, in 
the midſt of a Moral Reflection, by applying the Tip of 
it to a Patch ? 

THERE is nothing which expoſes a Woman tc 
greater Dangers, than that Gaiety and Airineſs of Tem- 
per, which are natural to moſt of the Sex. It ſhould be 
therefore the Concern of every wiſe and virtuous Wo. 
man, to keep this Sprightlineſs from degenerating into 
Levity. On the contrary, the whole Diſcourſe and Be. 
haviour of the French is to make the Sex more Fantaſli- 
cal, or (as they are pleaſed to term it) more awakened, 
than is conſiſtent either with Virtue or Diſcretion. To 
ſpeak Loud in Publick Aſſemblies, to let every one hear 

ou talk of 2 that ſhould only be mentioned in 

wate, or in iſper, are looked upon as Parts of 2 
refined Education. At the ſame time, a Bluſh is unfaſhi- 
onable, and Silence more ill bred than any m—_ that 
can be ſpoken. In fhort, Diſcretion and Modeſiy, 
which in all other Apes and Countries have been re- 
garded as the greateſt Ornaments of the Fair Sex, are 
conlidered as the Ingredients of narrow Converſation, 
and — Behaviour. 

SOME Years agol was at the Tragedy of Mic betb, 
and unfortunately placed my ſelt under a Woman ot 
Quality that is ſince Dead; who, as Ltound by the Noiſe 
ſhe made, was newly returned from France. A little be- 
fore the riſing of the Curtain, ſhe broke out into a loud 
Soliloquy, When will the dear Witches enter ? and imme- 
diately upon their firſt Appearance, asked a Lady that 
tare three Boxes from her, on the Right Hand, it thoſe 
Witches were not charming Creatures. A little atter, as 
Betrerton was in one of the fineſt Speeches of the Play, 
the ſhook her Fan at another Lady, who fate. as far on 
the Leit Hand, and told her with a Whiſper, that might 
be heard all over the Pit, We muſt not expect to ſee Bal- 
loom to Night. Not long after, calling out to a young Ba- 
ronet by his Name, who fate three Seats before me, ſhe 
asked him whether Macbetb's Wite was ſtill alive; and 
betore he could give an Anſwer, fell a talking of the 
Choft ot Banquo - She had by this time formed a little 


Audience to her (elf, and fixcd the Attention —_ 
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thout her. But as I had a mind to hear the Play, I got 
out of the Sphere of her Impertinence, and planted my 
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{If in one of the remoreſt Corners of the Pit. 

THIS pretty Childiſhneſs of Behaviour is one of the 
moſt refined Parts of Coquetry, and is not to be attained 
in Periection, by Ladies that do not Travel tor their Im- 

vement · A natural and unconſtrained Behaviour has 
bnetking in it ſo agreeable, that it is no wonder to (ce 
people endeavouring atter it. But at the ſame time, it is 
ſo very hard to hit, when it is not born with us, that 
People often make themſelves Ridiculous in attempt - 


It. 

„ very ingenious French Author tells us, that the La- 
dies ot the Court of France, in his Time, thought it ill 
Breeding, and a kind of Female Pedantry, to pronounce 
an hard Word right ; for which reaſon they took fre- 

ent occahon to uſe hard Words, that they might ſhew 
a Politene(ls in murdering them. He turther adds, that 
a Lady of fome Quality at Court, having accidentally 
made uſe of an hard Word in N. r Place, and Pro- 
nounced it right, the whole Aſſembly was out of Coun- 
tenance for her. 

| muſt however be ſo juſt to own, that there are ma- 
ny Ladies who have Travelled ſeveral thouſands of Miles 
without — the worſe for it, and have brought Home 
with them all the Modeſty, Diſcretion, and good Senſe, 
that they went Abroad with. As on the contrary, there 
ae great Numbers ot Travelled Ladies, who have lived 
all their Days within the Smoak of London. I have 
known a Woman that never was out of the Pariſh of St. 
Fames's, betray as many Foreign Fopperies in her Car- 
nage, as ſhe could have Gleaned up in halt the Coun- 
trics of Europe. | C 


I 3 Monday, 
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Non Lene junctarum d ſcorda ſemina rerum. Ovid. 


HE NI want Materials for this Paper, it is my 
Cuſiom to go abroad in queſt of Game ; and 
when I mect with any proper Subject, I take the ſirſt 
Opportunity of ſetting down an Hint ot it upon Paper. 
At the ſame time I look into the Letters of my Corre- 
ſpondente, and it I find any thing ſuggeſted in them 
that may afford Matter of Speculation, I likewiſe enter 
a Minute ot it in my Collection of Materials. By ths 
Means I frequently carry about me a whole Sheet; full 
of Hints, that would look like a Rhapſody of Nonſenſe 
to any Body but my ſelf: There is nothing in them but 
Obfcurity and Confulion, Raving and Inconſiſtency. 
In ſhorr, they are my Speculations in the firſt Principles, 
that (ke the World in its Chaos) are void ob all Light, 
Diſtintion, and Order. 

ABOUT a Week ſince there happened to me a very 
tdi Accident, by reaſon ot one of theſe my Papers d 
Minutes which I had accidentally dropped at 2 
Ccfize-houſe, Where che Auctions are uſually kept. Be- 
fore I miffed it, there were a Cluſter of People w ho 
had tound it, and were diverting themſelves with it at 
one End of the Cofize-houle : Fe had raiſed ſo much 
Laughter among them betcre I had obſerved what they 
were about, that I had not the Courage to own it. The 
Boy of the Coftze-houſe, when they had done with it, 
carried it about in his Hand, asking every Body it they 
had dropped a written Paper; but no Body hem 
it, he was ordercd by thoſe merry Gentlemen who h 
betore peruſed it, to get up into the Auftion-Pulpit, and 
read it tothe whole Room, that it any one would own 
ar, they might. The Boy accordingly mounted the pul- 
pit, and with a very audible Voice read as follows. 


MINUTES 
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for 1 hate long Speeches — 


175 
MINUTES. 
Sir ROGER DE CO w EAT 's Country Seat — Yes, 
Query, it a good Chriſtian 
may be a Conjurer — Childerinas-dny, Saltſeller, Houle- 
Dog, Scretch-O vl, Cricket, —— Mr, 7-0m.:s Inkle of Lov- 
dn, in the good Ship called the Acoills. Tarico —— 
E:reſcitque meaent79 —— Grofts ——The Lady's Libra- 
Lion by Trade a Taylor — — Dromedary cal- 
led Bucephiles —— Equipage the Lady's ſummnn bonum 
w=— C:arles Lillie ro be taken Notice of —— Short Face 
a Reliet co Envy Redundancies in the three Pro- 
ſeſſions King .: a Recruit Jew devour- 
ing an Ham of Bacon IWeſtmmt.r- Abbey — Grand 
Caro Procraſtination April Fools = — Blue Boats, 
Red Lions, Hogs in Armour Enter a King and two 


Fidlers ſol us Admulion into the Ugly Club——B:au- 
y, how improveable —— Families of true and falſe Hu- 


mour——— The Parrot's School-Miſtreſs Face half Piat 
half Brici/h-——No Man to be an Hero of a Tragedy un- 
der fix Foot Club of Sighers — Letters from Flow- 
er. Pots, Elbow - Chairs, Tapeſtry-Figures, Lion, Thunder 
——The Bell rings to the Pupper-Show—— Old Woman 
with a Beard married to a ſmock-faced * —— My next 
Coat to be turned up with Blue — Fable of Tongs and 
Gridiron -— Flower Dyers —— The Soldier's Prayer —— 
Thank ye for nothing, ſays the Gally-Pot —— Pa#olus in 
Sockings, with golden Clocks to t Bamboos, 
Cudgels, Dcum-ſticks Slip of my Land-lady's eldett 

zuter — — The black Mare with a Star in her Fore- 

—— The Barber's Pole — Witt. HoxEYComB's 
Coat-Pocket —— Cæſur's Behaviour and my own in pa- 
rallel Circumſtances Poem in Patch-work Nulli 
gravis eft percuſſus Achilles — The Female Conventicler 
——= The Ozle-Maſter. 


The reading of this Paper made the whole Coffee- 
houſe very merry; ſome of them concluded it was writ- 


ten by a Madman, ang others by ſome Body that had been 


taking Notes out of the Spectator. One who had the 
Appearance of a very fi ial Citizen, told us, with 
leveral politick Winks and Nods, that he wiſhed there 

I 4 Was 
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was no more in the 44 than what was expreſſed in 
it : That for his part, he looked upon the Dromedary, 


the Gridiron, and the Barber's Pole, to ſigniſie ur- 


more than what is uſually meant by thoſe Words; a 

that he thought the Coffec-man cculd not do better, than 
to carry the Paper to one of the Secretaries of State. He 
turther added, that he did not like the Name ot the ou- 
landiſh Man with the Golden Clock in his Stockings. A 


young Oxford Scholar, who chanced to be with his Uncle 


at the Coffee-houſe, diſcovered to us who this Pa#olus 
was; and by that Means turned the whole Scheme of this 
2 Citizen into Rid icule. While they were maki 
their ſeveral Con jectures upon this innocent Paper, f 
reached out my Arm to the boy, as he was coming out 
of the Pulpit, to give it me ; which he did accordingly. 
This drew the Eyes of the whole Company upon me; 
bur after having caſt a curſory Glance over it, and ſhook 
my Head twice or thrice at the reading of it, I tw iſted it 
into a kind of Match, and litt my Pipe with it. My pro- 
found Silence, together with the Stcadineſs of my 
renance, and the Gravity of my Behaviour during this 
whole Tranſaction, raiſed a very loud Laugh on all Sides 
of me ; but as I had eſcaped all Suſpicion of being the 
Author, I was very well ſatisfied, and applying my ſel 
to my Pipe and the Poſ man, took no further Not ice of 
any thing that paſſed about me. 

M Y Reader will find, that I have already made uſe of 
above halt the Contents of the torgoing Paper ; and will 
eaſily ſuppoſe, that thoſe Subjects which are yet untouch- 
ed, were ſuch Proviſions as I had made for his future 
Entertainment. Bur as [ have been unluckily prevented 
by this Accident, I ſhall only give him the Letters which 
relate to the two laſt Hints. The firſt of them I ſhould 
not have publiſhed, were I nor informed that there 1s 
many an Husband who ſuffers very much in his private 
Affairs by the indiſcreet Zeal of ſuch a Partner as is here- 
attet meutioned ; to whom I may apply the barbarous 
luſcription quoted by the Biſhop ot Falisbury in his 
Travels; Dum nimia pia eſt, facta eft inipia. 
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| * ters (eſpecially Friends.) ö 
Church- Meetings at Noon, and Pre paration-Sermons 


| f and the Play-houſe Ogle by Can 
Ning; which 1 teach in the Dusk 


| + dows. L have a Manuſcript b 
8. Ih \ 155 * 1 
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17 
SIR, 


Am one of thoſe unhappy Men that are plagued 


© | with a Goſpel- Goſſip, fo common among Diſſen- 


Lectures in the Morning, 


* at Night, take up ſo much of her Time, tis very rare 
* ſhe knows what we have for Dinner, unleſs when 
© the Preacher is to be at it. With him come a Tribe, 
© all Brothers and Siſters, ir ſeems ; while others, really 
ſuch, are deemed no Relations. If at any time I have her 
© Company alone, ſhe is a meer Sermon P n, repeat- 
* ing and 222 Texts, Proots and Applications, 
* ſo perpetually, that however weary I may go to Bed, 
the Noiſe in my Head will not let me ſleep till towards 
* Morning. The Miſery of my Caſe, and great Num- 
* bers ot ſuch Sufferers, plead your Pity and ſpeedy Re- 
lief; otherwiſe mult expect, in a httle time, to be 
* lectured, preached, and prayed into Want, unleſs the 
* Happincls ot being ſooner talked to Death prevent it. 


Jam, &c. 
R- G. 


THE ſecond Letter, relating to the Ogling-Maſter, 
runs chus: 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


Ian lriſþ Gentle man, that have travelled 0 
1 Tears tor 8 ; during which 
. Time I have accompliſhed. my felf in the whole Art of 
, Ogling, as it is at —— practiſed in all the polite 
Nations of Europe. Being thus qualified, I intend, by 
the Advice of my Friends, to 

Maſter. I teach. the Church 


t up for an Ogling- 
le in the ing. 
e-light. I have alſo- 
over with me a new flying Ogle, fit for the 
of the Evenin „ or 
y, by darkning one of in- 


in any Hour of the Da 
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© pleat Ogler ; which I ſhall be ready to ſhew you 
any Occaſion : In the mean Time, I beg you will 

© liſh the Subſtance of this Letter in an Advertiſement, | 

© and you will very much oblige, | 


E Your, &, 


* 


N* a7. Tueſday, April 24. T 


* 


Ride ſi ſais ----- Mart. 
M* Hobbs, in bis Diſcourſe of Human Nature, 


which, in my humble Opinion, is much the bek 
of all his Works, atter ſome very curious Ob- 
{ervations upon Laughter, concludes thus: © The Paſſion | 
* of Laughter is nothing elſe but ſudden Glory ariſing 
© from ſome ſudden Conception of ſome ——— in our | 
'* ſelves, by Compariſon with the Infirwity of others, or 


* with our own formerly: For Men laugh at the Follis | Ln: 
© of themſelves paſt, when they come ſuddenly to Re. 
* membrance, except they bring with them any preſent of 
© Diſhonour. tru 


ACCORDING to this Author therefore, when eat 
we hear a Man laugh exceſſively, inſtead of ſaying be c 
1s very Merry, we ought to tell him he is very Proud. N. 
And indeed, it we look into the bottom of this Matter, 
we ſhall meet with many Obſervations to confirm us in | Po 
his Opinion. Every one laughs at ſome Body that is in 
an interior State of Folly ro himſelf. It was formerly Fe 
the Cuſtom for every you Houſe in Enzland to keep 1 A 
tame Fool dreſſed in Petticoats, that the Heir of the Fa. ce 
mily might have an rtunity of joking upon him, and ta 
diverting himſelf with his Abſurdities. For the fame te 
Reaſon Idiots are ſtill in requeſt in moſt of the Courts of 
Germany, where there is not a Prince of any 1 = a 
nificence who has not two or three dreſſed, diſtingui 
undiſputed, Fools in his Retinue, whom the reſt of the | t! 
Courtiers are always breaking their Jeſts upon t 

THE Dutch, who are more tamous for their Induſiry | 
and Application than tor Wit and Humour, hang up c 

lever 
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ſeveral of their Streets what they call the Sign of the 
Gaper ; that is, the Head of an Idiot dreſſed in a Cap and 
Bells, and gaping in a moſt immoderate Manner: This 
is a ſtanding Jeſt at Amſterdam. 

TH US every one diverts himſelt with ſome Perſon 
or other that is below him in Point of Underſtanding, 
and triumphs in the Super iority of his Genius, whilſt he 
has ſuch Oojects of Derihon betore his Eyes. Mr. Dennis 
has very well expreſſed this in a Couple ot humorous 
Lines, which are Part of a Tranſlation of a Satyr in 
Monſieur Bo:leaus 


Thus one Fool lolls bis Tongue out at another, 
And ſh thes his em{ty Nodale at bis Brother. 


Mr. Io 's Refle ct ion gives us the Reaſon why the 
inſigniſicant People above mentioned are Stirrers up of 
Laughter among Men of a groſs Taſle: But as the more 
underſtanding Part ot Mankind do not find their Riſi- 
bility affected by ſuch ordinary Objects, it may be worth 
the while to examine into the ſeveral Provocatives of 
Lwghter in Men of ſuperior Senſe and Knowledge. 

IN the fart Place I muſt obſerve, that there 1s à Set 
of merry Drolls whom the common People of all Coun- 
tries admire, and ſeem to love ſo well, that they could 
ext them, according to the old Proverb: I mean thoſe 
circumforaneous Wits whom every Nation calls by the 
Name of that Diſh of Meat which it loves beſt. In Hol- 
land, they are termed Pickled Herrings ; in France, Fean 
Pottanes; in Italy, Maccaronies; and in Great Britain, 
Fack Pudd n1s. Theſe merry Wags, from whatſoever 

they receive their Titles, that they may make their 
Audiences laugh, always appear in a Fool's Coat, and 
commit ſuch Blunders and Miſtakes in every Step they 
take, and every Word the utter, as thoſe who liſten 
tothem would be aſhamed of. 

BUT this little Triumph of the Underſtanding, under 
the Diſguiſe ot Laughter, is no where more viſible than 
in that Cuſtom which prevails every where among us on 
the Firſt Day of the preſent Month, when every Body 
takes it in his Head to make as many Fools as he can. In 
proportion as there are more Follies diſcovered, ſo there 
more Laughter raiſed on this Day than on any other P 

c 
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the whole Year. A 9 of mine, who is a Ha. 
berdaſher by Trade, and a very ſhallow conceited Fel. 
low, makes his Boaſts that for theſe ten Years ſucceſſive. 
ly he has not made leſs than an Hundred April Fools. My 
Landlady had a falling out with him about a Fortnight 
ago, tor ſending every one of her Children upon ſome 
Sleeveleſs Errand, as ſhe terms nt. Her eldeſt Son went 
to buy an Half-penny worth of Inkle at a Shoemaker's ; 
the eldeſt Daughter was diſpatched half a Mile to ſce a 
Monſter ; — in ſhort, the whole Family of innocent 
Children made April Fools. Nay, my Landlady her felt 
did not efcape him. This empty Fellow has laughed up- 
on theſe Conceits ever ſince. 

THIS Arr of Wit is well enough, when confined to 
ene Day in a Twelve month; but there is an mgenious 
Tribe of Men (prung up ot late Years,who are for making 
April Fools every Day in the Year, Theſe Gentlemen 
are commonly diſtinguiſhed 5 the Name of Biters; a 
Race of Men that are 22 employed in laughing 
at thoſe Miſtakes which are of their own Production. 

THUS we ſee, in proportion as one Man is more re- 
fined than another, he chuſes his Fool out of a lower or 
higher Clafs of Mankind; or, to ſpeak in a more Philo- 
8 Language, That ſecret Elation and Pride of Heart 
which is generally called Laughter, ariſes in him from 
his comparing himſelf with an Object below him, whe- 
ther it ſo happens that it be a Natural or an Artificial Fool. 
It is indeed very poſlible, that the Perſons we laugh at 
may in the main ot their Characters be much wiſer Men 
than our ſelves ; but if they would have us laugh at 
them, they muſt fall ſhort of us in thoſe Re ſpects which 
{tir up this Paſſion. 8 

I am afraid I ſhall a too abſtracted in my Specu- 
lations, if I ſkew that when a Man of Wit makes us laugh, 
it is by betraying ſome Oddheſs or Infirmity in his own 
Charactcr, or in the Repreſentation which he makes of 
others; and that when we laugh at a Brute, or even 
at an inanimate Thing, it is at ſome Action or Incident 
that be ars a remote Analogy to any Blunder or Abſurdity 
in reaſonable Creatures. 

BUT to come into common Life : I ſhall paſs by the 


Conkderacica of Hole age Concombe that ars abve 1» 
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ſhake a whole Audience, and take Notice of a particular 
Sort of Men, who are ſuch Proyokers of Mirth in Con- 
rerſation, that it is impIſſible for a Club or Merry-meet- 
ing to ſubſiſt without them; I mean, thoſe honeſt Gen- 
tlemen that are always expoſed to the Wit and Raillery 
of their Well-wiſhers and Companions ; that are pelted 
by Men, Women and Children, Friends aud Foes, and, 
in a Word, ſtand as Butts in Converſation, tor eve 

one to ſhoot at that pleaſes. I know ſeveral of theſe 
hurts who are Men of Wit and Senſe, though by ſome 
odd Turn of Humour, ſome unlucky Caſt im their Per- 
ſon or Behaviour, they have always the Misfortune to 
make the Company merry. The Truth of it is, a Man 
not qualified for a Butt, who has not a good deal ot 
Wit and Vivacity, even in the ridiculous Side of his Cha- 
rater. A ſtupid Butt is only fit for the Converſation of 
ordinary People: Men of Wit require one that will give 
them Play, and beſtir himſelf in the abſurd Part ol his 
Behaviour. A Butt with theſe Accompliſhments tre- 
quently gets the Laugh of his Side, and turns the Ridi- 
cule upon him that attacks him. Sir Fobn Falſtaff was an 
Hero ot this Species, and gives 2 Deſcription ot 
himſelt in his Capacity of a Butt, atter the follow! 

Manner; Aden of all Sorts (ſays that merry Knight) take 
a Pride to gird at me. The Brain of Man is not able to 
invent any thing that tends to Laughter more than [ invent, 
er is invented on me. [ am not only Witty in my ſelf, but 
the Cauſe that Wit is in other Men. C 


— 
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— Per multas aditum fibi 
DAG ſibi [ape fignras _ 


Y Correſpondents take it ill if I do not, from 

Time to Tire, let them know I have received 

0 A — — moſt effectual Way will be 
publiſh ſome of them rage ant Subjects; 

tc aj L008 1 with a Letter of my own tar 
rit a Fortnight ago toa Fraternity who ht 

make me an honorary Menger. 182 


S — 


The SPECTATOR. 
To the Preſident and Fellows ot the Ugly Club. 


May it pleaſe your Deſormities, 
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4 Have received the Notification of the Honour you 

have done me, in admitting me into your Society, 
© Iacknowledge my Want of Merit, and for that Reaſon 
© ſhall endeavour at all Times to make up my own Fai. 
© lures, by introducing and recommending to the Club 
© Perſons of more undoubted Qualifications tha n I can 
© pretend to. I ſhall next Week come down in the Stage. 
© Coach, in order to take my Seat at the Board ; and 
© ſhall bring with mc a Candidate of each Sex. The 
« Perſons I ſhall repreſent to you are an on old Beau and 
© a modern Piet. If they are not fo eminently gitted by 
© Nature as our Aſſcmbly expects, give me Leave to lay 
© their acquired Uglineſs is 4 than any that has ever 
< appeared betore you. The Beau has varied his Dreſs 
every Day of his Life for theſe thirty Years laſt paſt, 
and ſtill added to the Detormity he was born with. 
© The Fi# has ſtill greater Merit towards us; and has 
© ever ſince ſhe came to Years ot Diſcretion, deſerte 
the handſome Party, and taken all poſſible Pains to ac- 
c — the Face in which I ſhall pre ſent her to your Con- 
* fideration and Fayour. I am, Gentlemen, 


Your moſt Obliged Humble Serynut, 
The SPECTATOR 


P. S. © I defire to know whether you admit People of 
Quality. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, April 17, 


0 Je ſhew you there are among us of the vain weak 

* Sex, ſome that have Honeſty and Fortitude e- 
* nOugh to dare to be ugly, and willing to be thought ſo; 
* 1 apply my ſelf to you, to beg your Intereſt and Re- 
* commendation to the Uely Clat. If my cen Word 
* will not be taken, (tho? in this Caſe a Women's may) 
I can bring credible Witneſs of my Qualifications tor 
their Company, whether they inſiſt upon Hair, Fore- 
head, Eyes, Cheeks, or Chin ; to which I muſt add, 
that I had it eaſier to lean to my leſt Side, than uy 

"By 
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© fight. I hope I am in all Reſpects agreeable: And for 

1 = ao Mirth, PII — 1 to the Preſident 

© himſelf. All the Favour I'll pretend to is, that as [ am 

© the firſt Woman has appeared deſirous of good Com- 

© pany and agreeable Converſation, I may take and kee 

© the upper end of the Table. And indeed I think they 
© want a Carver, which I can be atter as ugly a Manner 
© as they can with. I deſire your Thoughts of my Claim 
© as ſoon as you can. Add to my Features the Length ot 
© my Face, which is full halt a Yard ; tho' I never knew 
© the Reaſon of it till you gave one tor the Shortneſs of 
© yours. If I knew a Name ugly enough to belong to the 
© above-deſcribed Face, I would feign one; bur, to my 
© unſpeakable Mistortune, my Name is the only diſa- 
« grecable Prettineſs about me; ſo prithee make one for 
me that ſignifies all the Deformity in the World: You 
* underftand Latin, but be fure bring it in with my be- 
ing, in the Sincerity of my Heart, 


Tour moſt frightful Admirer 
and Servant, 
Hecatiſſa. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


c 
I Read your Diſcourſe upon AﬀeRation, and from 
, the Remarks made in it examined my own Heart 
ſo ſtrictly, that I thought I had out its moſt 
ſecret Avenues, with a Reſolution to be aware of them 
for the future. But alas ! ro my Sorrow I now under- 
* ſtand, that I have ſeveral Follies which I do not know 
the Root of. I am an old Fellow, and extreamly trou- 
* bled with the Gout ; but having always a {trong Vani- 
© ty towards being pleaſing in the Eyes of Women, I ne- 
© ver have a Moment's Eaſe, but Iam mounted in high- 
© heel'd Shooes with a glaſed Wax-leather Inſtep. Two 
Days after a ſevere Fit I was invited to a Friend's 
* Houſc in the City, where I believed I ſhould ſee La- 
dies; and with my uſual Complaiſance crippled my 
ſelf ro wait upon them: A very ſumptuous Table, a- 
* grecable Company, and kind Reception, were but ſo 
* many importunate Additions to the Torment I * in. 
> 12 
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© Gentleman of the Family obſerved my Condition; 
© and ſoon after the Queen's Health, he, in the Preſence 
© of the whole Company, with his own Hands degra- 
© ded me into an old Pair of his own Shoes. This Ope- 
© ration, before fine Ladies, by me (who am by Nair: 2 
© Coxcomb) was ſuffered with the ſame Re luctance xz 
© they admit the help of Men in their greateſt Extremity. 
The Return of Eaſe made me forgive the rough Obli- 
© pation laid upon me, which at that time relic ved 
c y from a Diſtemper, and will my Mind tor ever 
* from a Folly. For the Charity I received I return my 
© Thanks this way. 
Tour moſt bumble Servant. 
Epping, April 18. 
c E have your Papers here the Morning they 
« V V come out, and we have been very well enter- 
0 tained with your laſt, upon the falſe Orna- 
© ments of Perſons who repreſent Heroes in Tragedy. 
© What made your Speculation come very ſeaſonably a- 
mong us is, that we have now at this Place a Com- 
© pany of Strolers, who are very far from offending in 
© the impertinent Splendor of the Drama. They are fo 
far from falling into the ſe falſe Gallantries, that the 
c e is here in its original Situation of a Cart. 4- 
© lexandey the Great was acted by a Fellow in a Paper 
© Cravat. The next Day, the Earl of Eſſex ſeemed to 
© have no Diſtreſs but his Poverty ; and my Lord Fop- 
* dington the ſame —_—_— wanted any better Means 
© to ſhew himſelf a Fop, than by wearing Stockings ot 


«© different Colours. In 3 word, tho* they have had a. 


© full Barn for many Days together, our Itinerants are 
© {till ſo wretchedly Poor, that without you can prevail to 
© fend us the Furniture you forbid at the Play-houſe, 
the Heroes appear only like ſturdy rs, and the 
© Heroins Gipſies. We have had but one Part which 
© was performed and dreſſed with ups and that 
© was TJultice Clod)ate : This was fo well done that it 
© offended Mr. Juſtice Overdo, who, in the midſt of our 
© whole Audience, was (like Quixote in the Puppet- 
© Show) fo highly provok d, that he told them, If they 
< would move Compaſſion, it ſhould i own 

” erſons, 


| © their proper Vocation 


: 
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perſons, and not in the Characters of diſtreſſed Prin- 
© ces and Potentates : He told them, If they were ſo 
c good at _— the way to Peoples Hearts, they ſhould 
« do it at the End of idges or Church-Porches, in 

ars. This, the Juſtice 
© ſays, they muſt expect, ſince they could not be con- 
© tented to act Heathen Warriors, and ſuch Fellows as 
Alexander, but muſt preſume to make a Mockery of one 


© of the um. 
-- D Your Servant. 
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--- Hominem pagina noſtra ſabit. Mart. 


T is natural for a Man who is not turned for 
Mirthful Meetings of Men, or Aſſemblies of the fair 
Sex, to delight in that fort of Converſation which 

we find in Coffee-houſes. Here a Man, of my Temper, is 
in his Element; for it he cannot talk, he can till be more 
agreeable to his Company, as well as pleaſed in himſelf, 
in being only an Hearer. It is a Secret known but to 
few, yet of no ſmall uſe in the Conduct of Life, that 
when you fall into a Man's Converſation, the firſt thing 
you ſhould conlider is, whether he has a greater Incli- 
nation to hear you, or that you ſhould hear him. The 
latter is the more general Deſire, and I know very able 
Flattercrs that never ſpeak a Word in Praiſe of the Per- 
ſons from whom they obtain daily Favours, but till — 
ctiſe a skilful Attention to whatever is uttered by thoſe 
with whom they converſe. We are very Curious to ob- 
ſerve the Behaviour of Great Men and their Clients; but 
the ſame Paſſions and Intereſts move Men in lower 
Spheres ; and I (that have 1 to do, but make 

blervations) {ce in every Pariſh, Street, Lane, and 
Alley of this Populous City, a little Potentate that has 
his Court, and his Flatterers who lay Snares for his Aﬀec- 
ton and Favour, by the ſame Arts that are practiſed 
upon Mcu in higher Stations. 18 
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IN the Place I moſt uſually frequent, Men differ ra- 
ther in the Time of Day in which they make a Fi 
than in any real Greatneſs above one another. I, who 
am at the Coftze-houſe at Six in a Morning, kuow that 
my Friend Beaver the Haberdaſher has a Levy ot more 
und iſſembled Friends and Admirers, than moſt of the 
Courtiers ur Generals of Great Britain. Every Man about 
him has, parhaps, a News-Paper in his Hand ; but none 


can pretend to gueſs what Step will be taken in any one 


Court of Exrobe, till Mr. Be: ver has thrown down his 
Pipe, and declares what Meafures the Allies muſt enter 
into upon this new Poſture of Affairs. Our Coftee-houſe 
is near one of the Inns of Court, and Bever has the Au- 
dience and Admiration of his Neighbous trom Six till 
within a Quarter ot Eight, at which time he is interrupt- 
ed by the Students ot the Houſe ; ſome of whom are 
ready dreſꝰd tor Weftmin| er, at Eight in a Morning, with 
Faces as bulie as if they were retained in every Cauſe 
there ; and others come in their Night-Gowns to ſaunter 
ay their Time, as if they never deſigned to go thither, 
Ido not know that I meet, in any of my Walks, Objects 
which move both my Spleen and Laughter ſo eflectually, 
as thoſe young Fellows at the Grecjan, Squire s, Searle 2 
and all other Coffee - houſes adjacent to the Law, who riſe 
early for no other pu ſe bur to publiſh their Lazineſs. 
One would think t. a you Virtwoſo's take a Bay Cap 
aud Slippers, with a Scart and Party-coloured Gown, to 
be Enfigns of Dignity ; for the vain Things approach 
each other with an Air, which ſhews they regard one a- 
nother tor their Veſtme . 1 have obſerved, that the 
Superiority among theſe proceeds from an Opinion of 
Gallantry and Faſhion : The Gentleman in the Straw- 
berry Saſh, who preſides ſo much over the reſt, has, it 
ſeems, ſubſcribed to every Opera this laſt Winter, and 
Is , oſed to receive Favours from one ot the Actreſſes. 

HEN the Day grows too buſie tor theſe Gentlemen 
to enjoy any longer the Pleaſures of their Deſhabile, with 
any manner of Conhdence, they give Place to Men who 
have Buſineſs or good Senſe in their Faces, and come to 
the Coflee-houſe either to tranſact Affairs or en Joy Cou- 
verſation. The Perſons to whoſe Behaviour and Ditcourſe 
I have moſt regard, are ſuch as are between theſe — 
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forts of Men: Such as have not Spirits too Active to be 
happy and well pleaſed in a private Condition, nor 
1 — too warm to make them neglect the Duties 
and Relations of Life, Of theſe ſort of Men conſiſt the 
worthy Part of Mankind; of theſe are all good Fathers, 
nerous Brothers, ſincere Friends, and faithful Subjects 

Their Entertainments are derived rather from Reaſon 
than Imagination: Which is the Cauſe that there is no 
Impatience or Inſtability in their Speech or Action. You 
ſee m their Countenances they are at home, and in quiet 
Poſſeſſion of the preſent Inſtant, as it paſſes, without 
defiring to quicken it by gratitying any Paſſion, or proſe- 
cuting any new Deſign. Theſe are the Men formed for 
Society, and thoſe little Communities which we expreſs 
by the Word Ne:ohbourboods. 

THE Coffee-houſe is the Place of Rendezvous to all 
that live near it, who are thus turned to reliſh calm and 
ordinary Life. Eubulus preſides over the middle Hours 
of the Day, when this Aſſembly of Men meet together. 
He _ a great Fortune — without launching 
into Expence; and exerts many no le and uſeful Quali- 
ties, without appearing in any publick Employment. His 
Wiſdom and Knowledge are ſerviceable to all that think 
fitto make uſe of them; and be does the Office of a Coun- 
cil, a Judge, an Executor, and a Friend to all his Ac- 
1 not only without the Profits which attend 

h Offices, but alſo without the Deference and Homage 
which are uſually paid to them. The giving of Thanks 
s diſpleaſing ro him. The greateſt Gratitude you can 
new him, is to let him fee you are the better Man tor 
his Services; and that you are as ready to oblige others, 
a he is to oblige you. 

IN the private Exigencies of his Friends he lends, at 
legal Value, confiderable Sums, which he might highly 
creaſe by rolling in the publick Stocks. He does not 
conſider in whoſe Hands his Money will improve moſt, 
but where it will do moſt Good. 

EUBULUS has ſo great an Authority in his little 
Diurnal Audience, that when he ſhakes his Head at any 
Piece ot publick News, they all of them appear de jected; 
and, on the contrary, 20 home to their 55 


inners with 2 


good Stomach aud cheartul Aſpect, when Eubulus ſeems 
to 
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to intimate that Things go well. Nay, their Veneration 
towards him is ſo great, that when they are in other 
Company they ſpeak and act after him; are Wiſe in his 
Sentences, and are no ſooner ſate down at their own 
Tables, but they hope or fear, rejoice or deſpond 23 
they ſaw him do at the Coffce-houſe. In a word, every 
Man is Eubulus as ſoon as his Back is turned. 
HAVING here given an Account of the ſeveral 
Reigns that ſucceed each other from Day-break till Din- 
ner- time, I ſhall ment ion the Monarchs of the Afternoon 
P another Occaſion, and ſhut i whole Series of 
em with the ogy of Tom the Tyrant; who, as fir 
Miniſter of the Coffee-houſe, takes the Government 
upon him between the Hours of Eleven and Twelve at 
ight, and gives his Orders in the moſt Arbitrary man- 
ner to the Scrvants below him, as to the Diſpoſition of 
Liquors, Coal and Cinders- R 


un. df 


th * * id Rn a 
W 


unquam aliud Natura, aliud Sapientia dixit. Juv. 


HEN the four Indian Kings were in this Coun- 
try about a Iwelve-· month ago, I often mixed 
with the Rabble, and followed them a whole Day to- 
gether, being wonderfully ſtruck with the Sight of e- 
very thing that is new or uncommon- I have, fince 
their Departure, employed a Friend to make many Eu- 
uiries of their Landlord the Upholſterer, relating to 
their Manners and Converſation, as alſo concerning the 
Remarks which they made in this Country : For, next to 
the forming a right Notion of ſuch Strangers, I ſhould 
— deſirous ot learning what Ideas they have conceived 
us. 
T H E Upholſterer finding my Friend very inquiſitive 
about theſe his Lodgers, brought him ſome time ſince 4 


little Bundle of Papers, which he aſſured him were writ 
ten by King Sa Ga Team Qua Raſh Tow, and, as he — 
— 
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poſes, leſt behind by ſome Miſtake. Theſe Papers are 
now tranſlated, and contain abundance of very odd Ob- 
ſervat ions, which I find this little Fraternity of Kings 
made during their Stay in the Iſle of Great-Britain. I 
Mall preſent my Reader with a ſhort Specimen of them 
in this Paper, and may perhaps communicate more to 
him hercatter. In the Article of London are the tollow- 
ing Words, which without doubt are meant of the 
Church ot St. Paul. 

ON the moſt riſing Part of the Town there ſtands a 
huge Houſe,big enough to contain the whole Nation of 
* which I am King. r good Brother E Tow O Noam, 
King of the Rivers, is of Opinion it was made by the 
* Hands of that great God to whom it is conſecrated, The 
Kings of Granaj ab and ot the Six Nations believe that it 


© was created with the Earth, and produced on the ſame 
© Day with the Sun and Moon. But for my own Part 
© by the beſt Information that I could get of this Matter, 


© am apt to think that this prodigious Pile was faſhioned 
into the Shape it now bears by ſeveral Tools and In- 
© ſtruments, of which they have a wondertul Variety in 
© this Country. It was probably at firſt an huge miſ- ha- 
pen Rock that grew upon the Top of the Hill, which 
* the Natives of the Country (after having cut it into a 
kind of regular Figure) bored and hollowed with in- 
* credible Pains and Induſtry, till they had — in 
it all thoſe beautiſul Vaults and Caverns into which it 
* 1s divided at this Day. As ſoon as this Rock was thus 
* curiouſly ſcooped to their liking, a prodigious Number 
* of Hands — have been employed in chipping the 
Out- ſide of it, which is now as ſmooth as the Surface 
* of a Pebble; and is in ſeveral Places hewu out into Pil- 
lars that ſtand like the Trunks ot ſo many Trees bound 
* about the Top with Garlands of Leaves. It is proba- 
* ble that when this great Work was begun, which muſt 
© have been many hundred Years ago, there was ſome 
* Religion among this People; tort 9 give it the Name 
of a Temple, and have a Tradition that it was deſigned 
And indeed, there 
* are {ſeveral Reaſons which make us think, that the Na- 
tives of this Country had formerly — them ſome 
. lort of Worthip ; for they fer apart every ſeventh Day 
. as 
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© as ſacred: But _ my going into one of theſe 
© Houſes on that ay, I could not obſerve any Circum- 
© ſtance of Devotion 1n their Behaviour: There was indeed 


© a Man in black who mounted above the reſt, and ſcen- | 
ed to utter lomething with a great deal of Vehemence;; | 


but as for thoſe underneath him, inſtcad of payin 
their Worſhip to the Deity of the Place, they were 
moſt of them bow ng and curteſying to one another, 
and a con ſiderable Number ot them talſt allcep. 

* THE Queen of the Country appointed two Men to 
attend us, that had enough ot our Language to make 
themlclves underſtood in fome few Particulars. But we 
ſoon perceived theſe two were great Enemies to one 
another, and did not always agree in the fame Story, 
We could make a ſhift to gather our of one ot them, 
that this Iſland was very much inteſled with a mon- 
ſtrous Kind ot Animals, in the Shape of Men, called 
Nies; and he often told us, that he hoped we ſhould 
meet with none of them in our Way, for that if we 
did, they would be apt to knock us down tor being 
Kings. 

G R other Interpreter uſcd to talk very much oi 
a kird of Animal called a Tory, that was as great: 
Monſtcr as the Whig, and would treat us as ill tor be- 
ing Forcigners. Theſe two Creatures, it ſeems, are 
born with a ſecret Antipathy to ove another, and en- 
gage When they meet as naturally as the Elephant and 
the Rhinoceros. But as we ſaw none ot either ot thele 
Species, we are apt to think that our Guides deceived 
us with Miſrepretentations and Fictions,and an, ulcd us 
with an an Account ct ſuch Monſters as arc not real 
in their Country. | 

* THESE Parciculars we made a Shift to pick out 
from the Diſcourſe ot our Iuterpreters ; which we 
put together as well as we could, being able to under- 
ſtand but here and there a Word ot what they ſaid, 
and afterwards making up the Meaning of it among 
© our ſelves. The Men ot the Country are very cunning 
* and ingenious in handicratt Works, but withal fo ve- 
ry idle, that we oiten ſaw young luſty raw- boned Fel- 
* Jows carried up and down the Streets in little covered 
© Rooms by a Couple of Porters, who are hired for that 
* Service. Their Dreſs is like w ite very * 
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holy | * almoſt ſtrangle themſelves about the Neck, and bind 
cum- | * their Bodies with many 14 that we are apt to 
deed think are the Occaſion ſeveral Diſtempers amo 
eem- | them, which our Country is entirely free trom. Inſte 

© o thoſe beautiful Feathers with which we adorn our 
ung * Heads, they often buy up a monſtrous Buſh of Hair, 
were © © which covers their Heads, and falls down in a large 
© Fleece below the middle ot their Backs; with which 

| © they walk up and down the Streets, and are as proud of 
ento | it ac if it was of their own Growth. 


make WE were invited to one of their publick Diverſi- 
t we © ons, where we hoped to have ſeen the great Men of 
) one their Country running down a Stag or pitching a Bar, 
tory, that we might have diſcovered who were the Perſons 
hem, BY of the greateſt Abilities among them; but inſtead of 
mon- that, they conveyed us into an huge Room lighted 

alled | © with abundance ot Candles, where this lazy People ſate 


ould © fi1}] above three Hours to ice ſeveral Feats of Ingenu- 
ft we | © ity performed by others, who it ſeems were paid for 


| Won, 
83 AS for the Women of the Country, not being able 
ch of to talk with them, we could only mae our Remarks 
cat 2 © upon them at a Diltance. They let the Hair ot their 
rhe- | © Heads grow to a great length; but as the Men make a 
, are | * great ſhow with Heads of Hair that are none of their 
en- down, the Women, who they tay have very tine Heads 
and © of Hair, tie it up in a Knot, and cover it from bei 

thele | * ſeen. The Women look like Angels, and would be 
ved * more beautitul than the Sun, were it not tor little 
edus | © black Spots that are apt to break out in their Faces, 
ealy Land ſometimes riſe in very odd Figures. I have obſer- 


| © ved that thoſe little Bicmiſhes wear off very ſoon ; 
but when they diſappear in one Part of the Face, they 
k [4 a © . 

1 we are very apt to break out in another, inſomuch that I 
have ſeen a Spot upon the Forchcad in the Afternoon, 
! © which was upon the Chin in the Morning, 

nong | THE Author then proceeds to ihew the Abſurdity of 

Breeches and Petticoats, with many other curious Obſer- 

» ve- , Vations, which I ſhall reſerve tor another Occaſion. I 

Fel- an not however conclude this Paper without taking No- 
| tice, That amidſt theſe wild Remarks there now and 
| then appears ſomething very reaſonable. I cannot — 

| W 
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wile forbear obſerving, That we are all guilty in 

Meaſure of the . way of Thinking & 
we meet with in this Abſtract of the Indian ſournal: 
when we fancy the Cuſtoms, Dreſſes, and Manner 0 
other Countries are ridiculous and extravagant, if they do 
not reſemble thoſe of our own. 0 


** 
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Torquet ab obſcenis jam nunc ſermonibus aurem?* Hot. 


Mr.SPECTATOR, 


icuous as any young Wo. | 


Y Fortune,Quality,and Perſon are ſuch, as 
Vl der me as conlp Wo. 


© man in Town. It is in my Power to enjoy 


© jtin all its Vanities; but 1 have, from a very can 


© Education, contracted a great Averſion to the forward 
Air and Faſhion which is practiſed in all Publick Pu- 
© ces and Aſſemblies. I attribute this very much to the 
© Stile and Manners of our Plays: I was laſk 22 
© the Funeral, Where a confident Lover in the Phy, 
© ſpeaking of his Miſtreſs, cries out --- Oh that Harridt! 
© to fold theſe Arms about the Waſte of that beaute 
© feruglin?, and at laſt yielding Fair ! Such an Images 
© this ought, by no means, to be preſented to a c 

© and regular Audience. I expect your Opinion d 
© this Sentence, and recommend to your Conhideration, 


© as a SPECTATOR, the Conduct of the Stage n 


© preſent, with Relation to Chaſtity and Modeſty. 
I am, SIR, : 


Tour Conf! ant Reader, and Well-eviſter 


T H E Complaint of this young Lady is ſo juſt, that the 
Offence is groſs enough to have diſpleaſed Perſons who 


N 
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and Modeſty, of which 
reat deal to be ſaid in Be- 


ery the is Miſtreſs. But there is a 
"al ＋ Lat wage oh It the nce would but conſider 
5 of | the Difhculty of keeping 7 iglitly Dialogue for ſive 
„ nk my 1 wou a Writer, when he 
0 * nd can't pleaſe any otherwiſe, to help it 
out on with irtle Smuttineſs. I will anſwer for the Poers, 
_ | that no one ever writ Bawdry for any other Reaſon bur 
Dearth of Invention. When the darker cannot ſtrike 

Lag | our of himſelf any more of that which he has 
to thoſe who make up the Bulk of his Audience, his na- 
wral R is to that which he has in common with 
— them; and a Deſcription which —_ 22 
Hor, will pleaſe, > the Author has not 
| = qelight a refined ination. It is to ſuch a _— 


yerty we muſt impute this and all other Sentences in 
Phys which are of this kind, and which are commonly 
— — 

THIS ient, to ſupply the Deficiencies of Wit, 
has been uſe more or leſs, by moſt of the Authors who 
have ſucceeded on the Stage; tho' I know but one who 
has profeſſedly writ a Play upon the Baſis of the Deſire 
en lying our Species, and that is the Polite Sir 

Gus ; if T underſtand what the Lady would 

E She could. 

—.— here and 


there is this Deſi gn, under all th 
tions which a y put on 
this, — & ma nn} wag « 
ons of the Audience upon this 
IAA 
acco for whether 
wths Prce would if they co 


fo ro it, to gueſs only w ons, cf hr 
lay has always been well received. 
IT lifts an heavy when there is 


e Sentence, 
ded to it a Tb. 
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he Meaning 1 
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at the whole Structure of the fair Sex, by being inno- 
cently placed in the Pit, and inſulted by the —— bh 
of their Dancers; the Advantages of whoſe pretty Per. | 2 P. 
ſons are a great help to a dull Play. When a Poet flags | of i 
in Writing luſciouſly, a pretty Girl can move laſciy. conſ 
— and have the ſame good Conſequence for the ley 
Author. Dull Poets in this Caſe uſe their Audiences, eq 
as dull Paraſites do their Patrons ; when they cannot | him 
longer divert them with their Wit or Humour, they uſed 
bait their Ears wich ſomething which is agreeable to | Vh 
their Temper, though below their Underſtanding. 4% the l 
cius cannot reſiſt being pleaſed, if you give him an pit, 
count ot a delicious Meal ; or Clodees, it pu deſcrils Fool 
a wanton Beauty: Tho' at the ſame time, it you do nt Com 
awake thoſe Inclinations in them, no Men are better | @ t 
Judges of w hat is juſt and delicate in Converſation. Bu, | fron 
as 1 betore obſerved, it is eaſier to talk to the Man, | Day 
than to the Man of Senſe. mit 
IT is remarkable, that the Writers of leaſt Learning | cond 
are beſt skilled in the luſcious Way. The Poeteſſes of the [1 


have done Wonders in this kind ; and we are obl- 

ged to the Lady who writ Ibrahim, tor introducing a 
paratory Scene tothe very Action, when the Empe- | 
ror throws his Handkerchiet as a Signal for his Miſtreſs | 
to follow him into the moſt retired part of the Seraglio. | 
Ic muſi be confeſſed his Twrkiſh Majeſty went off with a 


good Air, bur, 2 we made but a fad Fi 
who waited without. This ingenious Sn 
this piece of Bawdry, refined upon an Author of the 
ſame Sex, who, in the Rover, makes a Country Squre | 
— to his Holland Drawers. For Blunt is diſappointed, | 
and the Emperor is underſtood to go on to the utmol 
The Pleaſantry of Stripping almoſt Naked has been fn: 
— (where indeed it ſhould have been begun) very | 
ceſstully at Bart holome to Fair. LN 
II 1s not here to be omitted, that in one of the above | 
mentioned Female Compoſitions, the Rover is very fit- * 
quently ſent on the ſame Errand ; as I take it, abort | 
once every Act. This ia not wholly unnatural ; for, they | 
ſay, the Men- Actors draw themſelves in their chef 
Characters, and the Women - Writers may be allowed ue 
ſame Liberty. Thus, as the Male Wit a | 1 Slax 


| 
| 
| 
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Fortune, the Female gives her Heroin a good Gal- 
Ma the End of the Play. wy there is hardly 
a Pla 


one can goto 
th 


 conlfider what 200d Office he has 


| # theſe make ſome Ladies wholly abſent themſelves 


(ELLE EDS A 


but the Hero or fine Gentleman 

of it ſtruts off u e ſame account, and leaves us to 
= us to, or, to em- 

ley our ſelves as we pleaſe. To be plain, a Man who 
es Plays, would have a very re 1 Notion of 


| himſelf, were he to recolle& how often he he been 


' uſed as a Pimp to raviſhing Tyrants, or ſucceſsful Rakes. 


| When the Actors make their Exit on this good Occaſion, 


the Ladies are ſure to have an examining Glance from the 
Pit, to ſee how they reliſh what paſles ; and a few lewd 
Fools are very ready ro employ their Talears upon the 

ſure or Freedom of their Looks. Such Iacidents 


from the Play-houſe ; and others never miſs the firſt 
Day of a Play, leſt it 


ſhould prove too luſcious to ad- 
_ their going w ich 


any Countenance to it on the ſo- 


IF Men of Wit, who think fic to write for the 

—4 of — pitiful Way ot giving yy — _ 
ir Thoughts upon ra it trom natur 

pulſes as are in the 1 but are choaked up by Vice 
and Luxury, they would not only pleaſe, but befriend us 
u the ſame time. If a Man had a Mind to be new iu his 
way of Writing, might not he who is now repreſented 
32 fine Gentleman, tho' he betrays the Honour aud 
Bd of his Neighbour and Friend, and lies with half the 
Women inthe Play, and is at laſt rewarded with her of 
the beſt Character in it; I ſay, upon grving the Comedy 
mother Caſt, might not ſuch a one divert the Audience 
qute as well, it ãt the Cataſt he were tound out 
tor a Traytor, and met with rempt accordingly ⁊ 
There is ſeldom a Perſon devoted to above one Darling 
Vice at a time, ſo that there is room enough to catch at 
Mens Hearts to their Good and Advantage, if the Poets 
will attempt it with the Honeſty which becomes their 
Characters. 

THERE is no Man who loves his Bottle or his Mi- 
| firels, in a manner ſo very abandoned, as not to be capa- 
ble of reliſhing an agreeable Character, that is no way 
Slave to either of thoſe 3 A Man thaꝭ is Tempe- 

— N tate, 
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rate, Generous, Valiant, Chaſte, Faithful and H 
may, at the ſame time, have Wit, Humour, Mirth, 
 Brcecrng, and Gallantry. While he exerts theſe — 
lities, twenty Occaſions might be invented to ſhew 
he is Maſter of the other noble Virtues. Such Charaden 
would ſmi e and reprove the Heart of a Man of Senſe, 
when he is given up to his Pleaſures. He would ſee he 
had been miſtaken all this while, and be convinced tha 
a ſound Conſtitution and an innocent Mind are the true 
Ingredients tor becoming and enjoying Life. All Men of 
true Taſte would call a Man of Wit, who ſhould turn 


his Ambition this way, « Friend and Benefactor to his 
; but I am at a loſs what Name they would 
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Ne 52. Monday, April 30. 


Omnes ut tecum meritis pro talibus annos 
Exigat, & pulchra faciat te prole parentem. Vuy, 


A N ingenious Correſpondent, like a ſprightly Wife, 
A will always have the laſt Word. 1755 not think 
my laſt Letter to the deformed Fraternity would have 
occafioned any Anſwer, efpecially fince I had promi- 
ſed them ſo ſudden a Viſit: as they think they can- 
not ſhew too great Veneration for my Perſon, they have 
already ſent me up an Anſwer. As to the Propoſal « | 
2 —— _ my ſelf and the —_ = 
fa ve one * to it; Which is 
Firms will i be ee wt hrs 
and who can be ſure of keeping a Woman's Heart long, 
where ſhe may have ſo much Choice? I am the more 
zlarwed at this, becauſe the Lady ſcems particular if 
ſanten with Men of their Make» | 


Ne 52. The SypECTATOR. 


Ibelieve I ſhall ſer my Heart upon her ; and think ne- 
ter the worſe of my Miſtreſs for an Epigram a ſmart 
fellow writ, as he thought againſt her; it does but the 
nore recommend her to me. At the fame Tims I can- 
zot but diſcover that his Malice is ſtolen from Martial. 


Tat audita , ideare 
1 neutro, 7 

ft in the Dark on t Hand [ 
yr) And yr ce. — — in thy == 
What Flames, what Darts, what 2270 endur'd ! 
But when the Candle enter'd, | was cur 


c O UR Letter tous we have receiv d, 22 
© Y Mark of your Favour and brotherly ' 
© We ſhall be hoaraly gag to ſee your ſhort Face in 
© Oxford : And ſince the Wiſdom of our Legiſlature has 
| * been immortalized in your Speculatious, and our per- 

© ſonal Deformities in rt by you recorded to all 
© Poſterity ; we hold our ſelves in Gratitude bound to 
© receive with the higheſt ReſpeR, all ſuch Perſons as 
— | * for their extraordinary Merit you ſhall think fir, from 
Time to Time, to recommend unto the Board. As 
* for the Pictiſh Damſel, we have an eaſy Chair prepa- 
v, * redatthe upper End of the Table; which we doubr 
_ 


not but ſhe will grace with a very hideous Aſpect, and 
* much better become the Seat in the native and unaf- 
— fected Uncomelineſs of her Perſon, than with all the 
— © ſuperficial Airs of the Pencil, which (as you have 
» | © very ngeniouſly otſerved) vaniſh with 2 Brrztn, and 
"Mn de wol inidcent Adorer may deface the Shrine with 
tave | 2 Salutation, and in the literal Senſe of our Poets, 
1 of | {oarch and imprint his balmy Kiſſes, and devour her 
3 * melting Lips: In ſhort, the only Faces of the Pictiſh 
That Kind, that will endure the Weather, muſt be of Dr. 
bat; | * Carbuncle's Die; tho' his, in truth, has coſt him a 
long, 
more 
alarly 


World the Painting; but then he boaſts with Zewxes, 

* eternitati pingo ; and oft jocoſely tells the Fair 
[4 . 

Ones, would they a Colours that would ſtand 

| : _— they muſt no longer Paint but Drink for a 

„ Complexion : A Maxim that in this our Age has been 

j | - purſued 2 

3 . DS. 
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© rable in its Eſſects, as the famous Coſmetick mention. 
Zed in the Pofiman, and invented by the renowned 
© Frit ſh Hifpocrates of the Peſtle and Mortar; waking 
the Party, after a due Courſe, roſy, hale, and airy; 
* and the beſt and moſt d Receipt now extant 
© for the Fever ot the Spirits. But to return to our ſe- 
* male Candidate, who, I underſtand, is returned to 
* herſclt, and will no longer hang out falſe Colours ; 
* as He is the firſt of her Sex that has done us ſopgrex 
* an Honour, the will certainly, in a very ſhort Time, 
© both in Proſe and Verſe, be a Lady of the moſtcele- 
* brated Deformity now living; and meet with Admi- 
* rers here asfrightful as her ſelf. But being a long 
© headed „ apt to imagine ſhe ha 
* ſome turther Deſign than you have yet penetrated ; 
© and perhaps has more Mind to the SPxXCTATQR 
© than any of his Frateraity, as the Perſon of all 

© World ſhe could like for a Paramour : And if ſo, 

I cannot but applaud her Choice; and ſhould be g 

© it it might lie in my Power, to effect an amicable Ac- 
of ation betwixt two Faces of ſuch different Ex- 
* rreams, as the only poſſible Expedient to mend the 
Breed, and rectify the Phyſiognomy of the Family on 
© both Sides. And again, as ſhe is a Lady of a very fluent 
© Elocution, you need not fear that your firſt Child will 
© be born dumb, which otherwiſe you might have ſome 
Rea ſon to be apprehenſive of. To be plain with you, 
© I can ſee nothing ſhocking in it; for though ſhe has 
not a Face like a Fohn-Apple, yet as a late Friend of 
mine, who at ſixty nve venturtd on a Laſs of fifteen, 
© very frequently, in the remaining five Years of his 
© Lite, gave me to underftand, Thar, as old as he then 
* ſeemed, when they were firſt married, he and his Spouſe 
could make but Fourſcore ; ſo may Madam Hecatiſs 
© very jultly alledge hereatter, That, as long _ 
© as the may then be thought, upon their Wedding: 

« Mr. SPECTATOR and ſhe had but Halt an Ell dt 
© Face betwixt them: And this my very worthy Prede- 
© cefſor, Mr. Sergeant Chin, always maintained to be no 
© more than the true oval 1 between Man 
© and Wife. But as this may be a new thing to you, 
© who have hitherto bad no Expectations * 
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© men, I ſhall allow you 


n an Honour 
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what Time you think fit to con- 
© fider ont; not without ſome Hope of ſeeing at laſt 
your Thoughts hereupon ſubjoined to mine, which 
much delired by, 
SIR, Tour aſſured Friend 


and bumble Servant 
* Goblin, Præſes. 


The following Letter has not much in it, but as it is 
written in my own Praiſe I cannot for my Heart ſup- 


preſs it. 


* JOU ed in SPECTATOR of laſt 
. Tueſday, Mr. Hobbs's Hypotheſis, for ſolving that 
, ry odd 11 You _ owe 
ypotheſis valua eſpouſing it elf; for 

- had it continued Mr. Hobbs's, as fade would have 
minded it. Now here this perplexed Caſe ariſes. A cer- 
; tain Company laughed very heartily upon the Reading 
that very Paper of yours: And the Truth of it is, 

© he muſt be a of more than ordinary Conſtancy 
© that could ſtand it our againſt ſo much Comedy, and 
© not di as we did. Now there are few Men in the 
© World fo far loſt to all good Senſe, as to look upon 


; — to be a Man in a State of Folly inferior to bimſelf. 
© Pray then, how do you juſtifie your Hypothelis of 
* Laughter ? 
Thurſday, the 25th Tet meſs bumble, 
tre wionth 97 roo s. Q. . 
SIR, 


© IN anſwer to your Letter, I muſt deſire to re- 
I colle& your ſelf; and you will find, that when 
© you did me the Honour to be fo merry over my Pa- 
© per, you laughed at the Ideot, the German Courtier, 
© the Gaper, the Merry-Andrew, the Haberdaſher, the 
© Biter, the Butt, and not at | 
Tour bumble Servant, 

R The SPECTATOR 


K 4 Tueſday 
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---- Quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus. Hor. 


Y Correſpondents grow fo numerous that I can. 
not avoid frequently inſerting their Applicat- 
dus to me. 


* 


2 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


51180 I can inform you, that your Eudeavoun 
; to adorn that Sex, which is the faireſt Part of the 
Sy1hible Creation, are well received, and like to prove 
not unſucceſsful. The Triumph of Daphne over her Si 
« ſter Latitia bas been the Subject of Converſation at ſe- 
„ veral Tea-Tables where I have been preſent ; and! 
c have obſerved the fair Circle not a little pleaſed to 
find you confidering them as reaſonable Creatures, and 

© endeayouring to baniſh that Mahometan Cuſtom which 
© had roo prevailed even in this Iſland, of treat- 
ing Women as if they had no Souls. I mult do then 
© the ce to ſoy, that there ſeems to be_nocking 
to the — theſe lovely Pieces 0 

* Human Nature, beſides the turning and applying their 
© Ambition properly, and the 3 them up to a Senſe 
* of what 45 their true Merit. Nene, that plain bo- 
© neſt Philcſopher, as litiie 22 he h2d of Gallautry, ap: 
© pears to have underſtood them, as well as the Polite 
< St. Evremont, and has hit this Point very luckily. 
© When Toung Women, (a $ he, arrive at à certain 
© they hear themſelves called Miſtreſſes, and are made nn 
© believe that their only Buſineſs is to pleaſe the Men ; the) 
© immediately begin to dreſs, and place all their Hopes i 
© the adorning of their Perſons ; it is theveſore, continues 
© he, <vorth the while to endeavour by all Means to mate 
© them ſenſible that the Honour payed te them is only uj- 
© on Account of their conducting themſelves with Virtus, 
© Modeſty, and Diſcretion. un 
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NOW to puſue the Matter yet further, and to ren - 
© ger your Cares for the Improvement of the Fair One? 
© more eſſectual, I would propoſe a new Method, like 
© thoſe Applications which are ſaid to convey theit Vir- 
© tue by Sympathy ; and that is, that in order to embel- 
© liſh the Miſtreſs, you ſhould give 4 new Education to 
© the Lover, and teach the Men not to be any longer 
© dazled by falſe Charms and unreal Beauty. I cannot 
© but think that if our Sex knew always how to place 
© their Eſteem juſtly, the other would not be ſo often 
© wanting to themſelves in deſerving it · For as the being 
© enamoured with a Woman of Senſe and Virtue is an 
c r to a Man's Underſtanding and Morals, 
© and the Paſſion is enobled by the Object which inſpires 
© it; ſo on the other fide, the appearing amiable to a 
© Man of a wile and elegant Mind, carries in it ſelf no 
© ſmall Degree of Merit and Accompliſhment. I con- 


* © clude therefore, that one way to make the Women yet 


© more agreeable, is to make the Men more virtuous. 


= lan SIR, 
* 5 Your moſt humble Servant, 
< R. B. 
aan." Abril 26. 


„ OURS of Saturday laſt I read, not without ſome 
, Reſentment ; but I will ſuppoſe when you ſay 
© you expect an Inundation of Ribbonsand Brocades, and 
© ro ſee many new Vanities which the Women will tall 
© into upon a Peace with France, that you intend onl 
the unthinking part of our Sex; and what Methods 
© can reduce them to Reaſon is hard to imagine, 

* BUT, Sir, there are others yet that your Inſtructi- 
© ons might be of great uſe to, who, after their beſt En- 
© deav are imes at a loſs to acquit themſelves 
© to a Cenſorious World. I am far from thinking you 
© can altogether di of Converſation between La- 
© dies and Gentlemen, regulated by the Rules of Ho- 
© nour and Prudence; and have thought it an Obſerva- 
tion not ill made, that where that was wholly denied, 
g the woo og hy an the __ — good 
» Manners, 'Tis ſure, le unproper ies you 

Kg © mentioned 


\ 
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© mentioned, that a ſort of undiſtinguiſhing People ſhall 
© baniſh from their Drawing Rooms the beſt bred Men 
© in the World, and condemn thoſe that do not. Your 
© ſiating this Point might I think, be of good uſe, as 
© well as much oblige, 


SIR, Your Admirer, and 
moſt Humble Servant, 
ANNA BELLA 


No Anſczer to this, "till Anna Bella ſends a Deſcription of 
thoſe ſhe calls the Beſt bred Men in the World- 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


© F Ama Gentleman who for many Years laſt paſt have 
, been well known to be truly Splenatick, and tha 


my Spleen ariſes from having contracted fo great a De- 
licacy, by reading the beſt 


uthors, and keeping the 
moſt refined Company, that I cannot bear the deaf Im» 


2 . ; * 
propriety of Language, or Ruſticity of Behaviour. 
K New, Sir, I have bach looked upon his as a wiſe Dif- 
temper; but by late Obſervations find that every hea 
* Wretch, who has Song to ſay, excuſes his wa 
» Lr of the Spleen. Nay, I ſaw, the other 
_ , two Fellows in a Tavern-Kitchen ſer up for it, 
* call for a Pint and Pipes, and only by Guzling to 
© each other's Health, and wafting Smoak in each o- 
© ther's Face, pretend to throw eff the Spleen. [ 


© appeal to you, whether theſe Diſhonours are to be 


done to the Diſtemper of the Great and Polite. I be- 
* feech you, Sir, to inform theſe Fellows, that they have 
© not the Spleen, becauſe they cannot talk without the 
help of a Glais at their Mouths, or convey their Mean- 
© ing to each other without the Interpoſition of Clouds. 
© If you will not do this with all ſpeed, I aſſure you, 
* for my part, L will I the Diſeaſe, and for 
* the ſutuxe be merry with the Vulgar. 


I am, SI R, 
Taur moft Humble Servant. 
SIR, 
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c HIS it to let you underſtand that I am a reform- 
6 ed Starer, and conceived a Deteſtation for that 
© Practice from what you have writ upon the Subject. 
© But as you have been very ſevere upon the Behaviour 
© of us Men at Divine Service, I hope you will not be 
© ſo apparently partial to the Women, as to let them go 
© wholly unobſerved. If they do every thing that is 
© poſſible to attract our Eyes, are we more culpable than 
they for looking at them ? I happened laſt Sunday to 
© be ſhut into a Pew, which was tull of young Ladies 
© in the Bloom of Youth and Beauty. When the Service 
© began, I had not Room to kneel at the Confeſſion, but 
© as I ſtood kept my Eyes from wandring as well as I 
© was able, till one of the young Ladies, who 15a Pee- 
© per, reſolved to bring down my Looks, and fix my 
© Devotion on her ſelf. You are to know, Sir, that a 
© Peeper works with her Hands, Eyes, and Fan ; one 
© of which is continually in Motion, while ſhe thinks 
© ſhe is not actually the Admiration of ſome Ogler or 
© Starer in the Congregation. As I ſtood utterly at 2 
* Loſs how to behave my ſelf, ſurrounded as I was, this 
© Peeper ſo placed her ſelf as to be kneeling juſt before 
© me. She diſplayed the moſt beautitul Boſom imagina- 
© ble, which heaved and tell with ſome Fervour, while 
© adelicare well-ſhaped Arm held a Fan over her Face. 
© It was not in Nature to command one's Eycs from this 
Object. I could not avoid taking Notice alſo uf her 
© Fan, which had on it various Figures very improper 
© to behold on that Occaſion. There lay in the Body of 
the Piece a Venn, under a Purple Canopy furled with 
© curious Wreaths of Drapery, half naked, attended 
with a Train of Cupids, who were buſied in fanni 
© her as ſhe flept*Bchind her was drawn a Satyr peepin 
© over the filken Fence, and threatning to break thre! 
© it. I frequently offered to turu my Sight another way, 
© but was itil] — by the Fafcination of the Pee- 
* per's Eyes, who had long practiſed a Skill in them, to 
recall the parting Glances of her Bcholders. You ſee 
- my wn gp beg i hope you will take theſe miſchie- 
vous People, the Peepers, into your Conſideration : I 


- 


SIR, 


Ne 5; 
doubt not but you will think a Peeper as much more 
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is more to 


than a Starer 
— anopen Adult. 
I am, SIX, 
Tour moſt obedient Servant. 


n to be — 


King Latinus to the SPECTATOR, Greeting - 


« TE © fome may think we deſcend from our 
— in holdin 1 8 
< private Lizt et as we have great Re ſpect to 
ood — 22 Service, {po not eſteem it 
1 us to return you our Royal Thanks for what 
© you publiſhed in our Behalf, while under Conſinement 
© inthe inchanred Caftle of the , and for your Men- 
6 tion of a Subſidy for a Prince in e · This your 

time ly Zeal has inclined the Hearts of divers to d 
> unto us, if we could propoſe the Means. We have 
en their Good-will into Conſideration, and have 
- __ _ which will be eaſ' 22 who 
© ſhall give the Aid, and not unacc to us who re- 
inet. A Conſort of Muſick ſhal pr * 
berdaſpers-ball tor Wedneſday the Second of May, and 
. we will honour the faid Entertainment wich our own 
£ Preſence aged pom * 
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N 54. Wedneſ⸗ dey, My 2. 
. 8 not exercet mertia. Hor. 


H E following Letter being the firſt that I have 
received from the learned Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, I could not but do my ſelf the Honour of 
liſhing it. It gives an Account of a new Se& of Phi- 
rs which has aroſe _—_ of 
Learning, and is, perhaps, y is 
likely 933 "ge 


Mr. SPECTATOR, Cambridge, April 26. 


DELEVING you, to be an univerſal er 
y of liberal Arts and Sciences, and glad of any In- 
, ion from the learned World, I thought an Ac- 
© count of a Sect of Philoſophers very frequent among 
© us, but not taken Notice of, as far as I can remember, 
© by any Writers either ancient or modern, would not 
© be able to you. The Philoſophers of this Se& 
e of our Unive called Lon 
gers. I am ot Opinion that, as in many other things, 
© ſo like wiſe in this, the Ancients have defectve, 
iz - in mentioning no Philoſophers of this ſorr. 
© Some indeed will that they are a kind of Peri- 


E 
© that 


© yet the 


© Farthing either in Pen, Ink, or Paper. are 
< for deriving chem from Dingener, becauſe ral of 
© the leading Men of the Sect have a deal of the 
© cynical Humour in them, and delight much in Sun- 

ine. But then again, Diogenes was content to have 


» ds couſtant Habitation in 4 f,. Tub; whil our 
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© Philoſophers are fo far from being of his Opini 


© that it's Death to them to be confined within the Limits 


© of a good handſome convenient Chamber bur for hal 
an Hour. Others there are, who from the Clearnef 
of their Heads deduce the Pedigree of Locongers from 
© that great Man (I think it was either Plato or Socrage;) 
who after all his Study and Learning profeſſed, Tha 
© all he then knew was, that he knew nothing. You 
© eaſily ſee this is but a ſhallow Argument, oy 
© ſoon confuted. 
© T have with great Pains and Induſtry made my Ob- 

* ſervarions, trom time to time, upon theſe Sages ; and 
© having now all Materials ready, am compiling 1 
* Treatiſe, wherein I ſhall ſer forth the Riſe and Bro 
y of this famous Sec, together with their Maxi 
* Aufterities, Manner of living, &c. Havin — 
© with a Friend, who deſigns ſhortly to publiſh a new 
© Edition of Diogenes Laertins, to add this Treatiſe of 
mine by way of Supplement. I ſhall now, to let the 
World ſee what may be expected from me ( firſt beg- 
ging Mr. SPECTATOR's Leave that the World 
ce it) briefly touch ſome of my chief Obſerve 
tions, and then ſubſcribe my ſelf your humble Seryant. 
In the firſt Place I ſhall give you two or three of ther 
Maxims : The fundamental one, upon which their 
whole Syſtem is built, is this, viz. That Time being 
an implacible Enemy to and Deſtroyer of all Thingr 
ought to be paid in his own Coin, and be deſtroy 
and murdered without Mercy, by all.the Ways tha 
can be invented. Another. favourite Saying of theus 
1s, That Buſineſs was I cary only for Knaves, and 
Study for Blockheads. A. Third ſeEms to be a ludicrou 
one, but has a great Effe& upon their Lives ; and 
this, That the Devil is at Home. Now tor their Man- 
ner of Living; And here I have a large Field to expa- 
© tiate in; bur I ſhall reſerve Particulars for my intend- 
© ed Diſcourſe, and now only mention one or two 
© their principal Exerciſes. The elder Proficients employ 
themſelves in inſpecting mores homintem multoruny 
© in getting acquainted with all the Signs and Windows 
in tho Towg. Some are arrived to fo great Knowledge, 
. tbat they can tell every time auy Butcher kills a — 
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t every time any old Woman's Cat is in the Straw ; and 
© 4 thouſand other Matters as important. One ancient 
* Philoſopher contemplates two or three Hours every 
© Day over a Sun-Dial; and is true to the Dial, 


A the Dial tothe Sun, 
Although it be not ſhone upon. 


Our younger Students are content to — Gow 

© culations as yet no farther than Bowling- ns, Bil- 
© liard-Tables, and ſuch like Places: This may ſerve tor 
© a Sketch of my Deſign ; in which I hope I ſhall have 


: Encouragement. I am, 
* SI R, Tours. 


I muſt be ſo juſt as to obſerve I have formerly ſeen of 
this SeR at our other Univerſity ; tho? not diſtinguiſhed 
by the Appellation which the learned 2 

ent, reports they bear at Cambridge. y 
were ever looked upon as a People that impaired them- 
ſelves more by their ſtrict Application to the Rules of 
their Order, than any other Students whatever. Others 
ſeldom hurt themſelves any farther than to gain weak 
Eyes, and ſometimes Head. Aches; but theſe Phil ers 
are ſeized all over with a general Inability, Indolence, 
and Wearineſs, and a certain Impatience of the Place 
are in, with an Heavineſs in removing to another. 
HE Lowngers are ſatisfied with being merely part 
of the Number of Mankind, without diſtinguiſhing them- 
ſelves from amongſt them. They may be faid rather to 
luffer their Time to paſs, than to ſpend it, without Re- 
8 , or Proſpect of the future. All they 

w of Lite is only the preſent Inſtant, and do not 
taſte even that. When ene of this Order happens to be 
2 Man of the Expence of his Time is transfer- 
red to bis Coach and Horſes, and his Life is to be mea- 
fured by their Motion, not his own Enjoyments or Suf- 
ſerings. The chief Entertainment one of theſe Philo- 
ers can ly propoſe to himſelf, is to get a Reliſh 
Dreſs. This, methinks 2 diverſity the Perſon. 
be i; weary of (his own dear ſelf) to himſelf. I have. 
knows theſe two Amuſements make one of theſe Phi- 
Þſophers make a tolerable Figure in the World; 2 
4 
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Variety of Dreſſes in ick Aﬀemblies in Town, and 
quick Motion of his bie out of it, now to Bath, now 
to Tunbridge, then to New-Market, and then to La- 
don, he has in Proceſs of time brought it to paſs, that 
his Coach and his Horſes have been mcntioned in all 
thoſe Places. When the ers leave an Academick 
Life, and inſtead of this more elegant way ot appearing 
in the polite World, retire to the Seats ot their Ancel. 
tors, they uſually join a Pack of Dogs, and employ their 
Days in defending their Poultry trom Foxes : I do not 
know any other Method that any of this Order has ever 
taken to make a Noiſe in the World; but I ſhall en- 
_=_ — — about this Foun 7 — — 5 the 
nit Lowngers by the Force of natura 
2 — ever ſeen an Univerſity; and fend ms 
Correſpondent, for the Embelliſhment of his Book, the 
Names and Hiſtory ot thoſe who paſs their Lives with- 
out any Incidents at all; and how they ſhift Coffee. 
houſes and Chocolate- houfes from Hour to Hour, to get 
over the inſupportable Labour of doing nothing -. 


— = 
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—— Hun, S in jecore agro 


Naſcuntur Domini----- Perf. 
OST of the Trades, Proſeſſions, and Ways 
Living among 
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ent Ways wen us a umou- 
ous Account of & — Fe who was pn 
ef his Bed, in ler to be ſent upon a long V 

by Avarice, and afterwards over-perſwaded ind k 
2. Howe by Luxwry, 1 Pal fer down 2s kngth 
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Pleadings of theſe two imaginary Perſons, as they are 
in the ( riginal, with Mr. Drydew's Tranſlation of them. 


n 
uit. Non queo. Surge. 
— wal 


Mane, piger, ſtertis: 
Surge. Negas : Inſtat, ſur 


Et quid agam ? Rogitas? 

—— ftuppas, hebenum, thus, lubrica Coa. 
elle recen primus piper 6 ſitiente camelo. 

Verte aliquid ; jura. Sed Fupiter audi et. Eheu ! 

Baro; reguſtatu m digits terebravre ſalinum 

Contentus perages, ſi vivere cum Fove tendis- 

am pueris pellem ſuccinctus & amnophorum apt 

us ad Navem. Nil obſtat quin trabe vad 

aum rapid, nifs ſolers Luxuria 3 

Seduttum moneat ; quo deinde, inſane ruis* Quo?. 

Quid tibi vis? Calido ſub petrore maſculs bilis 

mumuit, quam non extinxerit urna cicute- 

-_ mare trantftlias ? Tibi torta cannabe fulto 


. e e 


Ut nummi, quos WF quincunce modeſis 
—— 1 udare deunces ? 


nds genie: 1 mane, & fable fer 
inde oft. 


iti; cinis, & 
te memor letht : * fugit bor hora. 8.1 x 
En quid agis * Duplici 3 fad 
nccine, an ſequeris? ---- 


Whether alone, or in thy Harlet's Lap, 


When thou — take a laz 
Up, up, favs AVARICE: * (a Te 
—— thy Limbs, and yawn'ſt, | — in ve. 


The yrant no Denial takes; 
At . th unwilling Sluggard wakes. 


| you mn Ante A ns. Un $ his Lord: 
y riſe, make re an ſtreight 
Wich Fiſh, from Guxine . Veſſel freight; 3 


Weight 


Flax Caſtor, Coam Wines, the precious . 
Of and Sahean Incenſe, take 5 


Wich y own Hands, from the tir d Camel's Back, 
And with Poſt -haſte thy running Markets make. 


Be 
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Be ſure to turn the Penny; Lye and Swear, 

"Tis wholeſome Sin: But Fove, thou ſay'ſt, will her. 

Swear, Fool, or Starve ; for the Dilemma's even: 

A Tradeſman thou ! and hope to go to Heav'n ? 

Reſolv'd for Sea, the Slaves thy Baggage pack, 

Each faddled with his Burden on his Back : 

Nothing retards thy Voyage now ; but He, 

That ſoit voluptuous Prince, call'd LUXURY. 

And he may ask this civil 1 Friend, 

Why doſt thou make a Shipboard ? To what End? 

Art thou of Berhlem's noblc College free? 

Stark, ſtaring mad, that thou wouldſt tempt the Sen! 

Cubb'd in a Cabbin, on a Mattreſs laid, 

On a brown George, with lou ſie Swobbers fed; 

Dead Wine, that ſtinks of the Beracbio, ſup 

From a foul Jack, or greaſy Maple os a 

Say, would'ſt thou bear all this, to raiſe thy Store, 

From Six i'th' Hundred, to Six Hundred more? 

Indulge, and to thy Genius freely give; 

For not to live at eaſe, is not to live: 

Death ſtalks behind thee, and each fly ing Hour 

Does ſome looſe Remnant of thy Life devour. 

Live, while thou liv'ſt; for Death will make us all 
A Name, a 711 but an Old Wie's Tale. 

Speak ; wilt thou Avarice or Pleaſure chuſe 

o be thy Lord? Take one, and one refuſe. 


WHEN a Government flouriſhes in Conqueſts, and 
is ſecure trom foreign Attacks, it naturally falls into il 


the Pleaſures of Luxury; and as theſe Pleaſures are very | 


nſi ve, they put thoſè who are addicted tot 
tg freſh —— of Money, by all the — 
of Rapaciouſneſs and Corruption; ſo that Avarice ud 
Luxury very often become one complicated Principle © 
Action, in thoſe whoſe Hearts are wholly let 

Magnificence, and Pleaſure. The moſt elegant and or- 
re& of all the Latin Hiſtorians obſerves, that in bs 
time, when the moſt formidable States ot the World 
were ſubdued by the Romans, the Republick ſunk inte 
thoſe two Vices of 2 quite different Nature, Luxury ud 
Avarice : And accordingly deſcribes Catiline as one whv 
coveted the Wealth of other Men, at the ſame time 5 


— —— 


4 
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he ſquandered away his own. - This Obſervation on the 
Commonwealth, when it was in its Height of Power 
and Riches, holds good of all Governments that are ſet- 
tled in a State of Eaſe and Proſperity. At ſuch Times 
Men naturally endeavour to outſhine one another in 
Pomp and Splendor, and having no Fears to alarm them 
from abroad, indulge themſelves in the Enjoyment of 
all the Pleaſures they can get into their Poſſeſſion ; which 
naturally produces Avarice, and an immoderate Purſuit 
after Wealth and Riches. : 

AS I was humouring my ſelf in the Speculation of 
theſe two great Principles of Action, I could not forbear 
throwing my Thoughts into a little kind of Allegory or 
Fable, with which I ſhall here preſent my Reader. 

THERE were two very powerful Tyrants engaged 
in a perpetual War againſt each other: The Name of the 
firſt was Luxury, and of the ſecond Avarice. The Aim 


of each of them was no leſs than Univerſal Monarchy 


over the Hearts of Mankind. Lxvry had many Gene- 
rals under him, who did him great Service, as Pleaſure, 
Mirth, Pomp, and Foſbion. Avarice was likewiſe very 
firong in his Ofkcers, ing faithfully ſerved by Zuncer, 
Induſiry, Care, and Watchjulneſs. He had likewiſe a 
188 who was always at his Elbow, and 
whiſpering ſomething or other in his Ear: The Name 
of this Privy-Counſellor was Poverty. As Auarice con- 
ducted himſelf by the Counſels of Poverty, his Antago- 
niſt was entircly guided by the Dictates and Advice of 
Plenty,who was his firſt Counſellor and Miniſter of Stare, 
that concerted all his Meaſures for him, and never de- 
parted out of his Sight. While theſe two great Rivals 
were thus contending for Empire, their 4 — were 
very various; Luxury got Polleſſion of one Heart and 
Avarice ot another. e Father of a Family would of- 
ten range himſelt under the Banners of Avarice, and 
the Son under thoſe of Luxury. The Wite and Hus- 
band would often declare themſelves on the two different 
Parties; nay, the ſame Perſon would very oſten ſide 
with one in his Youth, and revolt to the other in his old 
Age. Indeed the Wiſe Men of the World ſtood New- 
ter; but alas ! their Numbers were not conſiderable. At 
length, wheu theſe two Potentates had wearied * 

ves 
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ſelves with with waging War upon one another, the 
eed an WE at which neither 6f they 
Gunſelors were to be preſent. It is ſaid that Lyx 
began the Parly, and after having repreſented — end 
leſs State of War in which the 
his Enemy, with a Frankneſs of Heart whic 
to him, t at he belie ved they two ſhould be — 
Friends, were it not for the Inſtigations of 
— pernicious Counſellor, who nw. an ill Uſe of 27 
„ and filled him with groundleſs . . 
Prue To this Auarice replied, that he looked up- 
the firſt Miniſter of his Ant agoniſt) to be z 
= more — * than Poverty ; for tha 
lly ſugg Plealures, 1 all the 
y Cautions — 2 and conf, uently un- 
dermining thoſe Principles on which the rnment 
of ef —— q At 2 Accom- 
t upon this Prelimi 
| them fouls — diſmiſs his Priv 
os When Things were thus far 
Peace, all other renees were ſoon accommodat 
— that for the tururg the niere gg ln live as eu goo 
Friends and Confederates? and to ſhare 
whatever p made on either Side, ie, Fort 
dividing the uy Pe 


Reaſan, Luxury and Avarice taking 

2 — and Irs ofly add, 

he ee of the Countelloe 9 
Avarice ſupplies Lux in the Room of Plenty, 38 Luxe 
ry prompts n c 
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Felices errore ſuo ---- Lucan. 


HE Americans believe that all Creatures have 
Souls, not only Men and Women, but Brutes, 
Vegetables, nay even the moſt inanimate Thi 

as Stocks and Stones. They believe the ſame of all t 
Works of Art, as of Knives, Boats, Looking-Glaſles ; 
and that, as _ of theſe Things periſh, their Souls go 
into another World, which is inhabited by thie Ghoſts cf 
Men and Women. For this Reaſon they always place by 
the Corpſe of their dead Friend a Bow and Arrows, that 
he make uſe of the Souls of them in the other 
Vorld, as he did of their wooden Bodies in this. How 
abſurd ſoever ſuch an Opinion as this may appear, our 
Kyropean Philoſophers have maintained ſeveral Notions 
akogether as 1 ble. Some of Plato's Followers 
in particular, when they talk of the World of Ideas, 
entertain us with Subſtances and Beings no leſs extrava- 
elians have likewiſe 
ly of their wo _ I 
bertus Magnus, who, in his Diſſer- 
that Fire will de- 


en as unintelli 
ll only inſtance ; 
tation upon the Loadſtone, obſerv 


kroy its magnetick Virtues, tells us that he took particu- 
lr Notice of one as it lay glowing amidſt an pet 
burning Coals, and that he perceived a certain blue Va- 


to ariſe trom it, which he believed might be the 
antial Form, that is, in our Weſt-[ndian Phraſe, the 


' | Soul ot the Load-ſtone 


THERE isa Tradicion n_—_ the Americans, that 
one of their Countrymen deſcended in a Viſion to the 
great Repoſitory of Souls, or, as we call it here, to the 
other World ; and that his Return he gave his 
Friends a diſtin& Account of every thing he ſaw among 
thoſe Regions of the Dead. A Friend of mine, whom 
1 have formerly mentioned, prevailed upon one of the 
Interpreters of the Indian Kings, to Enquire 8 
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if ble, what Tradition they have among them of 
1 Which, as well as he could learn by thoſe 
many tions which he asked them ar ſeveral Times, 
was in Subſtance as follows. 

THE Viſionary, whoſe Name was Marraton, after 
having travelled tor a long Space under an h lle Moun- 
tain, arrived at length on the Conſines of this World of 
Spirits; but could not enter it by reaſon of a thick Fo- 
reſt made up of Buſhes, Brambles, and pointed Thorns, 
ſo perplexed and interwoven with one another, that it 
was impoſlible io find a Paſſage through it. Whilſt he 
was looking about for ſome Track or Path-way that 
might be worn in any Part of it, he ſaw an huge Lion 
couched under the Side 
in the fame Poſture as when he watches tor his Prey. 
The Indian immediate ly ſtarted back, whilſt the Lion 
role with a Spring, and leaped towards him. Being 
wholly deſtitute of all other Weapons, he ſtooped down 
to take up an huge Stone in his Hand, but to his infinite 
Surprize graſped nothing, and tound the ſuppoſed Stoue 
to be only the Apparition of one. It he was diſappoing- 
ed on this Side, he was as much. plcaſed on the other, 
u hen he found the Lion, which had ſeized on his Leit 
Shoulder, had no Power to hurt him, and was only the 
Ghoſt ot that ravenous Creature. which it appearcd to 
be. He no ſooner got rid of his impotent Enemy, but 
he marched up to the Wood, and after having ſurveyd 
it for ſomę Time, endeavoured to preſs into one Pan 
of it that was a lictle thinner than the reſt ; when again, 


to his great Surprize, he tound the Buſhes made noRe- | 


ſiſtance, but that he walked through Briars and Brambles 
with the ſame Eaſe as through te open Air; and, in 
ſhorc, that the whole Wood was nothing elſe but 
a Wood of Shades. He immediately concluded, that 
this huge Thicket of Thorns and Brakes was deſigned 
as a kind ot Fence or quick-fer Hedge to the Gholts it 
incloted ; aud that probably their ſott Subſtances might 
be corn by theſe ſubtle Points and Prickles, Which 
were too Weak to make any Impreſſions in Fleſh 
and Blood. With this Thought he reſolved w 
travel through this iatricate Wood; when by De 
grees he felt a Gale of Pertumes breaching upon him, 
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that grew ſtronger and ſweeter in proportion as he ad- 
— He had not proceeded much further when he 
obſerved. the Thorns and Briars to end, and give Place 
to a thouſand beautiful green Trees covered with Bloſ- 
ſoms of the fineſt Scents and Colours, that formed a 
Wilderneſs of Sweets, and were a kind of Lining to 
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thoſe ragged Scenes which he had before paſſed thro'. 
As he was coming out of this delighttul Part ot the 
Wood, and entering updn the Plains it incloſed, he ſaw 
ſeveral Horſemen ruſhing by them, and a little while 
after heard the Cry of a Pack of Dogs. He had not 
hitned long before he ſaw the Apparition of a milk-white 
Steed, with a young Man on the Back of it, advanci 
_ full Stretch after the Souls of about an hundred 

gles that were hunting down the Ghoſt of an H 
which ran away before them with an unſpeakable Swift- 
neſs. As the Man on the milk-white Steed came 
him, he looked him very attentively, aud found 
him to be the young Prince Nicharagut, who died 
about halt a Year betore, and, by reaſon of his great 
Virtues, was at that time lamented over all the Weſtern 
Yarts of America. : 

HE had no ſooner got out of the Wood, but he 
was entertained with ſuch a Landskip of flow ry Plains 
green Meadows, running Streams, funny Hills, and 

y Vales, as were not to be repreſented b,. his own 
Expreſſions, nor, as he ſaid, by the eptions of others. 
This ha Region was peopled With innumerable 
Swarms ot Spirits, who applied themſelves to Exerciſes 
and Diverſions according as their Fancies led them. 
Some of them were toſling the Figure of a Coit; others. 
were pitching the Shadow of a Bar ; others were break- 
ing the Apparition of a Horſe ; and Multitudes employ- 
ing — upon ingenious Handicratts with t 
Souls of departed Utenſils ; for that is the Name which in 
the [nd:an Language they give their Tools when they 
are burnt or broken. As he travelled through the de- 
— Scene, he was very otten tempted to pluck the 

wers that roſe every where about him in the greateſt 
Variety and Profuſion, having never ſeen ſeveral of 
them in his own Country : But he ay found that 
though they were Objects of his Sight, chey were not 
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liable to his Touch. He at length came to the Side of 
a great River, and being a good Fiſherman himſelf, 
ſtood upon the Banks of it ſome time to looks upon an 
Angler, that had taken a great many Shapes of Fi 
which lay flouncing up and down by him. 

I ſhould have told my Reader, that this [ndian had 
been formerly married to one of the greateſt Beauties of 
his Country, by whom he had ſeveral Children. This 
Couple were ſo tamous for their Love and Conſtancy to 
one another, that the Indians to this Day, when t 
give 2 married Man Joy of his Wite, wiſh that they | 
may live together like Marraton and Yavatilda. Mar 
yaton had not ſtood long by the Fiſherman when he ſaw 
the Shadow of his be Yaratilda, who had for ſome 
time fixed her Eye upon him before he diſcovered her. 
Her Arms were ſtretched out towards him, Floods of 
Fears ran down her Eyes; her Looks, her , her 
Voice called him over to her; and at the ſame tim 
ſeemed to tell him that the River was unpaſſable. Who 
can deſcribe the Paſſion made up of Joy, Sorrow Lon, 
Aſtoniſhment, that roſe in the [ndiax upon the Sight 
his dear Taratilda? He could expreſs it by nothing but 
his Tears, which ran like a River down his Cheeks; 
he looked upon her. He had not ſtood in this Poſtwe 
long, before he plunged into the Stream that Jay before 
him; and finding it to be nothing but the Phantom of 2 
River, walked on the Bottom of it till he aroſe on the 
other Side. At his Approach Taratilda flew into hi 
Arms, whilſt Marraton wiſhed himſclf diſencumbered u 
that Body which kept ber from his Embraces. After 
many Queſtions and Endearments on both Sides, the 
— ucted him to a Bower which ſhe had dreſſed with 
her own Hands, with all the Ornaments that could be 
met with in thoſe blooming Regions. She had madet 
ay beyond Imagination, and was every Day adding 
hing new to it. As Marraton ſtood aſtoniſhed it 
the unſpeakable Beauty of her Habitation, aud raviſhed 
with the Fragrancy that came from every Parr of it, Is 
ratilda told him that ſhe was prepaging this Bower for 
his Reception, as well knowing that his Piety to bb 
God, and his tanhful Dealing rowards Men would cn. 
tanly bring him to that happy Place, w hencvef 
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Liſe ſhould be at an End. She then brought two of her 
Children ro him, who died ſome Years betore, and reſi- 
ded with her in the fame delightful Bower; adviſin 
him to breed up thoſe others which were ſtill with him 
in ſuch a manner, that they might hereafter all of them 
meet together in this happy Place. 

THE Tradition tells us further, that he had after- 
wards a Sight of thoſe diſmal Habitations which are the 
Portion of ill Men after Death; and mentions ſeveral 
Molten Scas of Gold, in which were plunged the Souls 
| ef barbarous Europe ani, who put to the Sword ſo many 
| Thouſands ©! poor [nd:ans for the ſake of that precious 

Metal: Bu: having already touched upon 4 chief 
Points of this Traaitwon, and excecded the Meaſure of 
my Paper, I hall not give any further Account of it. G 


— — 
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Quem pref ave poleſt mulier galeata pudorem, 
Ce fugit a ſexu? ----- Juv. 


HEN the Wife of Hecter, in Homer's [liads, 

: diſcourſes with her Husband about the Batre 
in which he was going to engage, the Hero 

deſiring her to leave that Matrer to his Care, bids her 
toher Maids and mind her Spinning : By which the 
poet intimates, that Men and Women ought to buſy 
themſelves in their proper Spheres, and on ſuch Matters 
only as are ſuitable to their reſpective Sex. 

Lam at this time acquainted with a young Gentleman, 
who has paſſed a great Part of his Life in the Nurſery, 
nd upon Occaſion can make a Caudle or a Sack-Poflet 
better than any Man in Exoland. He is likewiſe a won- 
derful Critick in Cambrick and Muſlins, and will talk an 
Hour together upon a Sweet-meat. He entertaius his 
Mother every Night with Obſervations that he makes 
| both in Town and Court: As what Lady ſhews the niceſt 
Fancy in her Dreſs ; what Man of Quality wears the 

Vol. I. 5 ” ; faireſt 
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faireſt Wig ; who has the fineſt Linnen, who the 
tieſt Snuff box, with many other the like curious Re. 
marks that may be made in good ny. 
ON the other hand, I have very frequently the Op- 
nity of ſeeing a Rural Andromache, who came up 
to Town laſt Winter, and is one of the greateſt Fox. 
hunters in the Country. She talks of Hounds and H 
and makes nothing ot „* over a Six-bar Gate. If; 


Man tells her a wa Story, ſhe gives him a 
ſand calls hi 1 wo 


with her Hand in Je ; m an impudent Dog; 
and it her Servant neglecis his Buſineſs, threatens to kick 
him out of the Houſe. I have heard her, in her Wrath, 
call a fubſtantial Tradeſman a Louſy Cur ; and remen- 
ber one Day, when ſhe could not think of the Nane 
of a Perſon, ſhe deſcribed him, in a large Company of 
Men and Ladies, by the Fellow with the broad Shoul. 
ders. 

IF thoſe Speeches and Actions, which in their own 
Nature are indifferent, appear ridiculous when they 
proceed from a wrong Sex, the Faults and Imper ſectiom 
of one Sex 1 into another, appear black and 
monſtrous. As for the Men, I ſhalf not in this Paper 
any further concern my ſelt about them; but as I would 
fain contribute to make Womankind, which is the moſt 
beautiful Part of the Creation, entirely amiable, and 
wear out thoſe little Spots and Blemiſhes that are apt to 
riſe among the Charms which Nature has out 

n them, I ſhall dedicate this Paper to their Service. 

e Spot which I would here endeavour to clear them 
of, is that Party-Rage which of late Years is very much 
crept into their Converſation. This is, in — — 
a Male Vice, and made up of many and cruel 
Paſſions that are altogether repugnant to * Sotrnels, 
the Modeſty, and thoſe other endearing Qualities which 
are natural to the Fair Sex. Women were formed to ten- 
per Mank ind, and ſooth them into Tenderneſs and Com- 
paſſion ; not to ſet an Edge upon their Minds, and blow 
up in them thoſe Paſſions which are too apt to riſe of 
their own Accord. When I have ſeen a pretty Mouth 
uttering Calumnies and Invectives, what — I not 
have given to have ſtopt it ? How have I been troubled 
to ſee ſome of the fineſt Features in the W 
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pale, and tremble with Party-Rage ? Camilla is one of 
the — Beauties in the Britiſh Nation, and yet va- 
lues herſelf more _ being the Virago of one Party, 
than upon being the oaſt of both. The dear Creatur 
about a Week ago, encountered the fierce and beaurit 
Pentbeſilea acroſs a Tea-Table ; but in the Height of her 
er, as her Hand chanced to ſhake with the Earneſt- 

2 her Diſpute, ſhe ſcalded her Fingers, and ſpilt a 
Diſh of Tea upon her Petticoat. Had not this Accident 
broke off the no body knows where it would 
have ended. ö ? 

THERE is one Conſideration which I would ear- 
neſtly recommend to all my Female Readers, and whi 
1 hope, will have ſome Weight with them. In ſhort, 
it is this, that there is nothing ſo bad for the Face as 
Party-Zeal. It gives an ill-natured Caſt to the Eye, and 
1 diſagreeable Sourneſs to the Look; beſides chat, it 
makes the Lines too ſtrong, and fluſhes them worſe than 
Brandy. I have ſeen a Woman's Face break out in 
Heats as ſhe has been talking againſt a great Lord, whom 
ſhe had never ſeen in her Lite ; and indeed never knew 
a Party-woman that kept her Beauty for a Twelye- 
month. I would therefore adviſe all my Female Rea- 
ders, as they value their Complexions, to let alone all 
Diſputes of this Nature; though at the ſame time L 
would give free Liberty to all ſuperannuated mother] 
Partizans to be as violent 3s they yy, ſince there vill 


de no danger either of ſpoiling their Faces, or of their 


gaining Converts. 

FO my Gwe james I think a Man makes an odious 
and deſpicable Figure, that is violent in a Party ; but a 
Woman is too fincere to mitigate the of her Prin- 
caples with Temper and Diſcretion, to act with 
that Caution and Reſervedneſs which are requiſite in 
our Sex. When this unnatural Zeal gets into them, it 
throws them into ten thouſand Heats and Extravagances; 
che ir rn Souls ſet no Bounds to their Love, or to 
their Hatred; and whether a Whig or Tory, a * 
Dog, or a Gallant, an Opera or a Puppet - Show, be t 
OhyeR of ir, the Paſſion, while it rezgas, engröſſes the 
whole Woman. N 
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I remember when Dr. Titus Oates was in all his Glo. 


I accompanied my Friend WII I. Ho Nr co 
44 a Viſit = Lady mf his Acquaiatance : We . 
— ſate down, but upon caſting my Eyes about the 
oom, I found in almoſt every Corner of it a Print thu 
repreſented the Doctor in all Magnitudes and Dimenſ- 
ons. A little after, as the Lady was diſcourſing my 
Friend, and held her Snuff- Box in her Hand, who 
ſhould I ſee in the Lid of it but the Doctor. It Was not 
long alter this, when ſhe had Occaſion for her Handker. 
chief, which upon the firſt opening diſcovered among 
the Plaits ot it the Figure of the Doctor. Upon this my 
Friend WI II. who loves Raillery, told her, That if he 
was in Mr. Trzue-love's Place (tor that was the Name ot 
her Husband) he ſhould be made as uneaſy with a Hand- 
kerchief as ever Othello was. [ am afraid, aid the, 
Ar. Ho N EY COB, you are 4 Tory; tell me truly, arg 
ou A Friend to the Doctor or not * WI I. IL. inſtead of mu- 
king a Reply, ſmiled in her Face (tor indeed ſhe was 
very pretty) and told her that one of her Patches was 
dropping off. She immediately adjuſted it, and looki 
a little ſeriouſly, Well, ſays ſhe, FL be hanged if you 
your ſilent Friend there are not 1 the Dotlor in your 
Hearts; I ſuſpefted as much by his ſaymg nothing. 
on this ſhe took her Fan into her Hand, and upon t 
ing of it again = to us the Figure of the 
Door, who was placed with great Gravity among the 
Sticks of it. In a word, I found that the Doctor had 
taken Poſſeſſion of her Thoughts, her Diſcourſe, and 
moſt of her Furniture; but find ing my ſelt preſſed too 
cloſe by her Queſtion, I winked upon my Friend to rake 
bis Leave, which he did accordingly. C 
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Monde, May 7. 


Ut pictura foeſts evit ----- Hor. 


OTHING ſo much admired, and ſo little un- 
N derſtood, as Wit. No Author that I know of 
has written profeſſedly upon it; and as for thoſe 
who make any Mention ot i, they only treat on the 
Subject as it has accidently fallen in their Way, and that 
too in little ſhort Reflections, or in general declamatory 
flouriſhes, without entring into the Bottom of the Mat- 
ter. I hope therefore I ſhall perform an acceptable Work 
to my Countrymen, if | treat at large upon this Subject; 
which I hall endeavour to do in a Manner ſuitable to it, 
that I may not incur the Cenſure which a famous Critick 
beſtows upon one who had written a Treatiſe upon the 
Sublime in a low groveling Stile. I intend to lay aſide a 
whole Week for this Undertaking, that the Scheme of 
Thoughts may not be broken and interrupted ; and 
I dare promiſe my ſelf, if my Readers will give me a 
Veek's Attention, that this great City will be very 
much changed for the better by next Saturday Night. 
ſhall endeavour to make what I fay intelligible to ordi- 
nary Capacities ; but it my Readers meet with any Pa- 
rthat in ſome Parts of it may be a little out of their 

each, I would not have them diſcouraged, for t 
may aſſure themſelves the next ſhall be much clearer, 

AS the great and only End of theſe my Speculations 
s to baniſh Vice and Ignorance out of the Territories 
of Great-Britain, 1 ſhall endeavour as much as poſſible 
to eſtabliſh among us a Taſte of polite Writing. It is 
with this View that I have endeavoured to ſet my Rea- 
ders right in ſeveral Points relating to the Opera's and 
Tragedics; and ſhall from Time to Time impart my No- 
tions of Comedy, as I think they may tend to its Retine- 
meat and Perfection. I find by my eller that theſe 
Papers of Criticiſm, with * upon Humour, have _ 

3 * 
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with a more kind Reception than indeed I could haye 
hoped for from ſuch Subjects; for which Reaſon I ſhall 
_ my preſent Undertaking with greater Chear. 
ncis. 
IN this, and one or two following Papers, I ſhall trace 
out the Hiſtory of talſe Wit, and diſtinguiſh the ſeveral 
Kinds ot it as they have prevailed in different Ages of 
the World. This think the more neceſſary at preſent, 
becauſe I obſerved there were Attempts on foot laſt Win- 
ter to revive ſome of thoſe antiquated Modes of Wit that 
have been long expleded out of the Common-wealth of 
Letters. There were ſeveral Satyrs and Panegyricks 
handed about in Acroſiick, by which Means ſome of the 
moſt arrant undiſputed Blockheads about the Town 
to entertain ambitious T hts, and to ſet yd | 
Authors. I ſhall therefore deſcribe at length thoſe many 
Arts of falſe Wit, in which a Writer does not ſhew him- 
ſclf a Man of a beautiful Genius, but of great Induſtry. 

THE firſt Species of talſe Wit, which I have met with 
is very venerable for its Antiquity, and has produced ſe- 
veral Pieces which have lived very near as long as the 
Iliad it ſelf : I mean thoſe ſhort Poems printed the 
minor Greek Poets, which reſemble the Figure of an 
a Pair of Wings, an Ax, a Shepherd's Pipe, and an Altar. 
As for the it is a little oval Poem, and may not 

rly be called a Scholar's Egg. I would endes- 
vour to hatch it, or, in a more intelligible Language, to 
tranſlate it into Engliſh, did not I find the Interpretation 
of it very difficult; for the Author ſeems to have been 
more intent upon the Figure of his Poem, than upon the 
Senſe of it. 

T HE Pair of Wings conſiſt of twelve Verſes, or r. 
ther Feathers, every Verſe decreating 288 in it 
Meaſure according to its Situation in the Wing. The 
Subject of it (as in the reſt ot the Poems which follow) 
bears ſome remote Affinity with the Figure, for it de- 
{cribes a God of Love,who is always painted wkhWings- 

THE Ax methinks would have been a foe Figure 
for a Lampoon, had the Edge of it conſiſted ot the 
moſt Satyrical Parts of the Work; but as it is in the On- 
ginal, I take it to have been nothing elſe but the Poſe 


ot an Ax which was conſecrated to Ainerva, and was 
t 
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thought to have been the ſame that Epen made uſe of 
in the building of the Lrojan Horſe ; which is a Hint I 
ſhall leave to the Conſideration of the Criticks. I 
am apt to think that the Poſie was written originally u 
on the Ax, like thoſe which our modern Cut!crs inſcri 
udon their Knives; and that therefore the Poſie ſlill re- 
mains in its ancient Shape, tho' the Ax it ſelf is loſt. 

THE Shepherd's Pipe may be ſaid to be full ot Mu- 
fick, for it is compoſed of nine different Kinds of Verſcs, 
which by their ſeveral! Lengths reſemble the nine __ 
of the old muſical Infirumear, that is likewiſe the | 
x& of the Poem. 

THE Altar is inſcribed with the Epitaph of Troilus 
the Son of Hecuba; which, by the way, makes me be- 
leve, that theſe falſe Pieces of Wit are much more anci- 
ent than the Authors to whom they are generally aſcrib- 
ed; at leaſt I will never be perſwaded, that ſo fine a 


Writer as Theocritxs could have been the Author of any 
ſuch ſimple Works. 

IT was impoſſible for a Man to ſucceed in theſe Per- 
formances who was not a kind of Painter at leaſt 
a Defigner : He was firſt of all to draw the Out · line 
of the Subject which he intended to write and af- 


terwards contorm the Deſcription to the Figure of his 
_— The 1 was to contract or dilate it ſelf ac- 

ing to the Mould in which it was caſt. In a Word, 
che Verſes were to be cramped or extended to the Di- 
nenſions of the Frame that was prepared for them; and 
to undergo the Fate of thoſe Perſons whom the Tyrant 


Procruſtes uſed to lodge in his Iron Bed; if they were 


doo ſhort, he ſtretched them on a Rack, and if they were 


too long, chopped off a Part of their Legs, till they fic- 
ted the Couch which he had prepared tor them. | 
Mr. Dryden hints at this obſolete kind of Wit in one of 
the following Verſes, in his Mac Fleckno, which an Ex- 
gliſb Reader cannot underſtand, who does not know that 
there are thoſe little Poems abovcmentioned in the Shape 


---- Chuſe for thy Command 
Some peaceful Province in Acroftick Land ; 
There may ſt thou Wings diſplay, and Altars raiſe, 
And torture one poor Mord F thouſand Ways. 
| 4 THIS 
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THIS Faſhion of falſe Wit was revived by ſeveral 
Pocts of the laſt Age, and in particular may be met with 
among Mr. Herbert's Poems; and, it I am not miſtak 
in the Tranſlation of De Bartas. I do not remember a- 
ny other Kind of Work among the Moderns which more 
reſcmbles the Pertormances I have mentioned, than that 
famous Picture of King Charles the Firſt, which has the 
whole Book of /m written in the Lines of the Face 
and the Hair of the Head. When I was laſt at Oxford1 

ruſed one of the Whiskers; and was reading the other, 

t could not go fo far in it as I would have done, by 
reaſon of the Impatience of my Friends and Fellow-Tra- 
vellcrs, who all of them preſſed ro fee ſuch a Piece of 
Curioficy. I have ſince heard, that there is now an emi- 
nent Writing-Maſter in Town, who has tranſcribed all 
the Old Teftament in a tull-bottomed Perriwig ; and if 
the Faſhion ſhould introduce the thick kind of WI 
which were in Vogue ſome few Years ago, he prom 
to add two or three ſupernumerary Locks that ſhall con- 
tain all the Afocrypba. He deſigned this Wig originally 
for King Willian, having diſpoſed of the two Books of 
Xings in the two Forks of the Foretop; but that glori- 
eus Monarch dying beſore the Wig was finiſhed, there is 
2 Space left in it for the Face of any one that has a Mind 
to purchaſe it. 

UT to return to our ancient Poems in Picture, 1 
would humbly propoſe, fot the Benefit of our modern 
Smatterers in Poetry, that they would imitate their Bre- 
thren among the Ancients in thoſe ingenious Devices. I 
have communicated this Thought to a young Poetical 
Lover ct my Acquaintance, who intends to preſent his 
Miſtreſs with a Copy of Verſes made in the Shape of her 
Fan ; and, it he cells me true, has already finiſhed the 
three firſt Sticks of it. He has likewiſe promiſed me 
to get the Meaſure of his Miſtreſs's Marriage- Finger,with 
a Befign to make a Poſic in the Faſhion of a Ring which 
ſhall exactly fit it. It is ſo very eaſie to enlarge upon 
good Hint, that I do not queſtion but my ingenious Rea- 
ders will apply what I have faid to many other Particu- 
Jars; and 4 we ſhall ſee the Town filled in a very lit- 
tle time with Poetical Tippets, Handkerchiefs 
Boxes, and the like Female Ornaments, I ſhall 8 
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fore conclude with a Word of Advice to thoſe admirable 

Eucliſh Authors who call themſelves Pindarick Writers, 

that they would apply themſelves to this kind of Wir 

without Loſs of Tune, as being provided better than 

ny other Poets with Verſes of all Sizes and —_— 
ns. | 


N* 59. Tucſciay, May 8. 
* Operose wi agunt. Sen. 


T HERE is nothing more certain than that every 


— 


Man would be a Wit it he could, and notwich- 

ſlanding Pedants of pretendcd Depth and Soli- 
dity are apt to decry the Writings of a polite Author, as 
Haſh and Froth, they all ot them ſhew upon Occaſion 
that they would {pare no Pains to arrive at the Chara- 
fer of thoſe whom they ſeem to deſpiſe. For this Rea- 
ſon we guten find them endeavouring at Works of Fan- 
cv, which colt them infinite Pangs in the Production. 
The Truth of it ic, a Man had better be a Gally-Slave 
than a Wit, were one to gain that Title by thoſe Elabo- 
rate Trifles which have been the Inventions of ſuch Au- 
thors as were often Maſters of Great Learning but no 
Genius. 

IN my laſt Paper I mention ed ſome of theſe falſe W its 
among the Ancients, and in this ſhall give the Reader 
tuo or three other Species ot 8 iat flouriſhed in 
the ſame early Ages of the World. The firſt I hall pro- 
duce are the Lipogrammatiſts or Letter-droppers of Anti- 

uity, that would take an Exception, without any Rea- 
on, againſt ſome particular Letter in the Alphabet, fo as 
not to admit it once into a whole Poem. One Tryphiodo- 
rus was a great Maſter in this kind of Writing. He com- 

ſed an Od, (ey or Epick Poem on the Adventures of 
aſſes conſiſt ing of tour and twenty Books, having en- 
tirely baniſhed the Letter A from his firſt Book, which 
was called Alpha (as Lucus a non lucendo) becauſe there 
was not an Alpba in it. Hig Second was inſcribed 
Beta, for the fame Reaſon. In ſhort, the Poet excluded 
the whole four and twenty Letters in their turns, and 
ſhewed them, one after another, that he could do his 
Bufinels without them. — 11 
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IT muſt have been very pleaſant to have ſeen this 
Poet avoiding the reprobate Letter, as much as another 
would a falſe Quantity, and making his Eſcape from it 
through the ſeveral Greet Dialects, when he was preſſed 
wich it in any particular Syllable. For the moſt P and 
elegant Word in the whole Language was rejected, like 
a Diamond with a Flaw in it, it it 5 — blemiſhed 
with a wrong Letter. I ſhall only obſerve upon this 
Head, that if the Work I have here mentioned had been 
now extant, the Odyſſey of Tryp biodurms, in all Proba- 
bility, would have been oftner quoted by our learned 
Pedants, than the 22 of Homer. What a 2 
Fund would it have been of obſolete Words an —— 
unuſual Barbari'ms and Ruſtic ities, abſurd Spelling: 
complicated Diale&s ? I make no Queſtion but it would 
have been looked upon as one of the moſt valuable Trea- 
ſuries of the Greek Tongue. ; 
| hind likewiſe among the Ancients that ingenious kind 
of Conceit, which the erns diſtinguiſh by the Name 
of a Rebel, that does not fink a Letter but a whole 
Word, by ſubſtituting a Picture in its Place. When Ce 
ſar was one of the Maſters of the Roman Mint, he placed 
the Figure of an Elephant upon the Reverſe of the Pub- 
oney ; the Word Ceſar ſignifying an Elephant in 
the Puniek Language. This was artihcially contrived 
by Ceſar, becauſe it was not lawful for a private Man 
to ſtamp his own Figure upon the Coin of the Common- 
wealth. Cicero, who was ſocalled from the Founder of 
his Family, that was marked on the Noſe with a little 
Wenn like a Vetch (which is Cicer in Latin) inſtead 
of Marcus Tullius Cicero, ordered the Words Marcus 
Tullius, with the Figure of a Vetch at the End of en, 
to be inſeribed on 2 Publick Monument. This was done, 
wp, to ſhew that he was neither aſhamed of his 
ame or Family, notwithſtanding the Envy ot his Com- 
— had often reproached him with both. In the 
manger we read of a famous Building that was 
marked in ſeveral Parts of it with the Figures of a Frog 
and a Lizard: Thoſe Words in Greek having been the 
Names of the Architects, who by the Laws of their 
Country - were never permitted to inſcribe their own 


Names their Works. For the ſame Reaſon it is 
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thought, that the Forelock of the Horſe inthe Antiqu 
ueſtrian Statue of Martus Aurelius repreſents at a 
ſtance the Shape ot an Owl, to intimate the Country of 


the Statuary, who, in all Probability, was an Athenian. 


This kind of Wit was very much in Vogue among our 
own Country-men about an Age ortwoago, who did 
not practiſe it for any oblique Reaſon, as the Ancients 
above-mentioned, but purely for the Sake of being Wit- 

Among innumerable Inſtances that may be given ot 
this Nature, I ſhall produce the Device ot one Mr. Negw- 
berry; as I find it mentioned by our learned Camden in 
his Remains. Mr. N. , to repreſent his Name by 
a Picture, hung up at his r the Sign of a Yew-tree 
that had ſeveral Berries upon it, and in the midſt of 
them a great golden N hung upon a Bough of the Tree, 
which by the Help of a little falſe Spelling made up the 


Word — 1 a 
I ſhall conclude this Topick with a Rebus, which has 
been lately hewn out in Freeſtone, and erected overtwo 
of the Portals of Blenheim: Houſe, being the Figure of 
a monſtrous Lion tearing to Pieces a little Cock. the 
better m—_— which Device, I muſt acquaint 
my Engliſh Reader that a Cock has the Misfortune to be 
led in Latin by the fame Word that ſignities a French- 
man, as 2 Lion is the Emblem ot the Eng!-ſh Nation. 
Such a Device in ſo noble a Pile ot Building looks like 
a Punn in an Heroick Poem; and I am very forry the 
truly ingenious Architect would ſuffer the Statuary to 
blenuſh his excellent Plan with ſo poor a Conceit: But I 
what I have ſaid will gain Quarter forthe Cock, 
deliver him out ot the Lion's Paw. 

I find likewiſe in ancient Times the Conceit of ma- 
king an Eecho talk ſenſibly, and give rational Anſwers. 
If this could be excuſable in any Writer, it would be in 
Ovid, where he introduces the Eccho as a Nymph, before 
ſhe was worn away into nothing but a Voice. The 
learned Eraſn:us, tho a Man of Wit and «Genius, has 


compoſed 2 Dialogue upon this filly kind of Device, and 
made uſe of an Bike whe ſeems — have been a —. 


Taordinary Linguiſt, for ſhe anſwers the Perſon ſhe talks 


with in Latin, Greek. and Hebr-wv, according. as ſhe found 
the Syllables which ſhe was to repeat in any of thoſe 
ned 
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learned Languages. Hudibras, in Ridicule of this falſe 
Kind of Wit, has deſcribed Orſin bewailing the Loſs of 
his Bear to a folitary Eccho, who is of great Uſe tothe 
Poet in ſeveral Diſticks, as ſhe does not only repeat af. 
ter him, but helps out his Verſe, aud ſuruiſhes him with 
Rhymes. 


He rag'd, and kept as heaty a Coil as 

Stout Hercules for Loſs of Hylas; 
Forcing theVallies to repeat 

Abe Accents of bis ſad Regret: 

He beat his Breaſt, aud tore bis Hair, 

For Loſs of his dear Crony Bear, 

That Eccho from the hollow Ground 

His doleful Mailings did reſound 

Atore wifi fully, by many times, 

Than in 2 Peets Splay- foot Rhimes, 
That make ber, in their rueful Stories, 

To anſwer to Int rogatories, 

And moſt unconſcionably depoſe | 
To things of which She nothing knows ; 
Aud when ſpe has ſaid all ſbe can ſay, 

*T1s <prefied to the Lover's kancy- | 

Qwuoth be, O whither, wicked a, 

Art thou fled to my ---- Eccho, Ruin? 

I thouglt 13 badft ſcorn'd to budze a Step 
For Fear. ( Ouoth Eccho) Marry guep. 
Am not [ bere to take thy Part ! 

Then what has quelPd thy ſtulborn Heart? 
Have theſe Bones rattled, and this Head 
So often in thy Quarrel bled * 

Nor did | ever winchor grudęe it, | 
For thy dear Sake. ( Quoth oe) Mum budget. 
Think ſt thou teuill not be laid th Diſb 
Thou t urn'ſt thy Back? Ovoth Eccho, Piſh. 
To run from thoſe th badſt overcome 

Thus cowardly. Quoth Eccho, Mum. 

But what a-vengeance makes thee fly 

From me too, as thine Enemy? 

Orif thou badſt no Thought of me, 

Nor what I have endyr'd for Thee, 
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Yet Shame and Honour might prevail 
To keep thee thus from turning Tail : 
For wwho <vou'd rrndee to ſvend bis Blood in | 
His Honour's Cauſe * Quoth ſhe, A Pudding. C 


— * 


N* Go. Weaneſday, May . 


Hoc eſt quod palles * Cur quis non prandeat, Hoc eſt? 

the rehned Aves of the World, diſcovered them- 

Learning which was then extant, and had their whole 

higher Performances, employed many Hours in the 

Aneid turned into Latin Rhymes by one of the Beaux 

Rhyme to make it the moſt pertect Work in its Kind. 
but of the eight following Words ; 

Stars in Heaven · 

merous as the Virtues and the Stars which they celebra- 

= of falſe Wir, but enriched the World with In- 


Per. Sat. Zo 
o VERAL Kinds of falſe Wit that vaniſhed in 
ſelves again in the Times of Monkiſh Ignorance. 

AS the Monks were the Maſters of all that little 
Lives entirely diſengaged from Zuſineſs, it is no won- 
der that ſeveral of them, who wanted Genius tor 
Compoſition of ſuch Tricks in Writing as required 
much Time and little Capacity. I have ſcen halt the 
Eſpirits of that dark Age; who ſays in his Preface to it, 
that the ZEneid wanted nothing but the Sweets of 
I have likewiſe ſeen an Hy mn in Hexameters to the 
as Mary, which filled a whole Book, tho? it con- 
liſte 
L Tot, ti hi, ſunt, Virgo, dotes, quot, ſidera, Calo. 

Thou haſt as many Virtues, O Virgin, as t here are 
The Poet rung the Changes upon theſe eight ſeveral 
Words, and by that Means made his Verſes almoſt as nu- 
ted. It is no Wonder that Men who had ſo much Time 

n their Hands, did not only reſtore all the antiquated 
veations of thei owne It was to this Age that we owe the 
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Production of Anagrams, which is nothing elſe but 2 
Tranſmutation of one Word into another, or the turn- 
ing of the ſame Ser of Letters into different Words; 
which may change Night into Day, or Black into Wh 

if Chance, who is the Goddeſs that preſides over the 
Sorts of Compoſition, ſhall ſo direct. I remember 2 
witty Author, in Alluſion to this Kind of Writing, calls 
his Rival, who (it ſeems) was diſtorted, and had his 
Emnbs fer in Places that did not properly belong to them, 
The Anagram of a Man. 

WHEN the Anagrammatiſt takes a Name to work 
* he conſiders it at firſt as a Mine not broken 
which will not ſhew the Treaſure it contains till he 
have ſpent many Hours in the Search of it : For it is his 
Buſineſs to find out one Word that conceals it felt in a. 
nother, and to examine the Letters in all the Variety of 
Stations in which they can poſſibly be ran I have 
heard of a Gentleman, who, when this Kind of Wit 
was in Faſhion, endeavoured to gain his Miltrefs's Heart 
by it. She was one of the fineſt Women of her Age, and 
known by the Name ot the Lady Mary Boon. The Lo- 
ver not being able to make any thing of Mary, by cer- 
rain Liberties indulged to this kind of Writing con- 
verted it into Moll ; and after having ſhut. himlelf 
for half a Year, with indefatigable Induſtr raked 
an Anagram. Upon the preſenting it to his Miſtreſs, 
who was a little vexed in her Heart to ſee her ſelf de- 

into Moll Boon, ſhe told him, to his infinite Sur- 
prize, that he had miſtaken her Sirname, tor that it was 
not Boon but Bobun. 
- - - - [bi omnis- 
Effieſus labor- -- 


The Lover was Thunder-ſiruck with his Misfortune, 
in ſomuch that in a little Time after he loſt his Senſes, 
which indeed had been very much impaired by that 
continual, Application he had given to his Anagram. 

THE Acroſtick was probably invented about rhe ſame 
time with the Anagram, tho" it is impoſſible to decide 
whether the Inventor of the one or the other were the 
reater Blockhead. The Simple Acroſtick is nothing but 
the Name or Title of a Perſon or Thing made out of the 
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initial Letters of ſeveral Verſes, and by that Means writ- 
ten, after the Manner of the Chineſe, in a perpendicular 
Line. But beſides theſe there are Compound Acroſticks 
where the principal Letters ſtand two or three deep. I 
have ſeen ſome of them where the Verſes have not only 
been edged by a Name at each Extremity, but have had 
the ſame Name running down like a Seam through the 
Middle of the Poem» 

THERE is a another near Relation of the A 
and Acroſticks, which is commonly called a Ch 
This kind of Wit appears very often on many modern 
Medals, eſpec ially thoſe of Ge » when they repreſent 
in the Inſcription the Year in which they were coined. 
Thus we fee on a Medal of Guſtapbus Adolphus the fol- 
lowingWordgCnnlsTVs DuX ERS O TRIV Me 
PHY $- * take Pains to pick the Figures out of 
the ſeveral Words, and range them in their r Or- 
der, you will find wy amount to MDCXVVVII, or 
1627, the Year in which the Medal was : For 
as ſome of the Letters diſtinguiſh themſelves from the 
reſt, and overtop their Fellows, they are to be confider'd 
in a double Capacity, both as Letters, and as Figures. 
Your laborious German Wits will turn over a whole 
Dictionary for one of theſe ingenious Devices. A Man 
would think they were ſearching after an apt claſſical 
Term, but inſtead of that they are looking out a Word. 
that an L, an M, ora D in it. When therefore 
we meet with any of. theſe Inſcripuons, we are not fo 
4 in em for the Thought, as for the Year of 

T HE Bouts Rimez, were the Favourites of the French 
Nation for a .whole. together, and that ata Time. 
when it abounded in Wit and Learning. They were a 
Liſt of Words that rhyme to one another, drawn up by 
another Hand, and given to a Poet, who was to make 
a Poem to the Rhymes in the ſame Order that they were 
placed upon the Liſt : The more uncommon the Rhymes 
were, the more extraordinary was the Genius of the 
Poet that could accommodate his Verſes to them. I do 
not know any greater Inſtance of the Decay of Wit and 
Learning _ the French (which generally follows 

Deglenſion of Empire) than the endeavouring to re- 
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ſtore this fooliſh Kind of Wit. If the Reader will be at 
the Trouble to ſee Examples of it, let him look into the 
new Mercure Galant; where the Author every Month 
gives a Liſt of Rhymes to be filled up by the Ingenicus, 
in order to be communicated to the Publick in the Ater. 
cure for the ſucceeding Month. That tor the Month of 
Nevember laſt, which now lies before me, is as follous. 


— a — — = — Leier: 
— —— — — — yy; 
— — — — — ne 
— — — — Lifette 
— — — — Ceſare 
— — Fed 
- — —— —— -- Houlette 
— — . — Foleti 


One would be amazed to ſce ſo learned a Man as My 
nage talking ſeriouſly on this Kind of Trifle in the fol 
low ing Paſſage. 

MONSIEUR de la Chambre has told me, that 
never knew what he was going to curite when he took his 
Pen into bis Hand; but that one Sentence alcuays produced 
another. For my own Part, I never knew what | ſhould 
eprite next when | was making Verſes. "In the fir Plas — Ac 
[ got all my Rhymes together, and was afterwards perhays | 
three or four Months in filling them up. I one Day ſh lt 
Mon ſieur Gombaud a Compoſition of this Nature, is 
which among others | had made uſe of the four 1 — 
ing Rhymes, Amaryllis, Phyllis, Marne, Arne, deſiring 
him to gude me his Opinion of it» He told me immediately, 
That my Verſes were good for nothing. And upon my 4 
ing his Reaſon, he ſaid, Becanſe the Rhymes ave too com- 
mon; and jor that Reajon eaſie to be put into Verſe. Mar 
ry, ſays I, if it be fo, | am very well rewarded for all tit 

ains | bave been at. But by Monſieur Gombaud's Leave, 
notwithſtanding the Severity of the Criticiſm, the Verſes 
were good. Vid. MEN A GIAN A. Thus far the learn- 

ed Menage, whom | have tranſlated Word for Word. 
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THE firſt Occaſion of theſe Bots Rimez made them 
in ſome Manner excuſable, as they were Tasks which 
the French Ladies uſed to impoſe 2 their Lovers. But 


when a grave Author, like him above-mentioned, task- 
ed himſclt, could thgre be any thing more ridiculous ? 
Or would not one apt to believe that the Author 
layed booty, and did not make his Liſt ot Rhymes till 
le ad hniſhed his Poem? 

I ſhall only add, that this Piece of falſe Wit has been 
finely. ridiculed by Monſicur $:raſn, in a Poem enti- 
— La Lefaite des Bouts-Rimez, The Rout of the Bout s- 

Wet | 

I muſt ſubjoin to this laſt kind of Wit the double 
Rhymes, Which are uſed in erel Poetry, and ge- 
nerally applauded by ignorant Readers. It the Thought 
of the Couplet in ſuch Compoſitions is good, the 
Rhyme adds little to it; and if bad, it will not be in 
the Power of the Rhyme to recommend it. Iam afraid 
that great Numbers of thoſe who admire the incompa- 
rable Zindibras, do it more on account of theſe erel 
Rhymes, than of the Parts that really deſerve Admira: 
tio. I am ſure I have heard the 


Pulpit, Drum Eccleſiaftick, 
Was beat with Fiſt inſtead of a Stick, 


and 


There was an ancient ſage Philoſobl e- 
Who had read Alexander Roſs oter, 


more frequently quoted, than the fineſt Pieces of Wit 
in the whole Poem. C 
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Non equidem ſtudeo, bullatis ut mihi nus 
Pagina turgeſcat, dare pondus idonea fu mo Perſ. 


HERE is no kind of falſe Wit which has been 

ſo recommended by the Practice of all Ages, as 

that which conſiſts in a Jingle of Words, and is 
comprehended under the general Name of Punning. lt 
is indeed impoſſible to kill a Weed, which the Soil has 
a natural Diſpoſition to produce. The Seeds of Punning 
are in the Minds of all Men, and tho' they may be ſub- 
dued by Reaſon, Reflection, and good Senſe, * 4 
be very apt to choot up in the greateſt Genius, that s 
not broken and cultivated by the Rules of Art. Imitation 
is natural to us, and when it does not raiſe the Mind to 


Poetry, Painting, Muſick, or other more noble Arts, t 
often breaks 2 Punns and Quibbles. _— 
ARISTOTLE, in the Eleventh Chapter of hit 
Book of Rhetorick, deſcribes two or three kinds of 
Punns, which hecalls Paragrams, among the Beauties of 
writing, and 1 Inflances of them out of 
me of the greateſt Authors in the Greek Tongue. 


Cicero has ſprinkled ſeveral of his Works with Punns, | 


and in his Book where he lays down the Rules of Ora 
+ tory, quotes abundance of Sayings as Pieces of Wi, 
which alſo upon Examination prove arrant Punns. But 
the Age in which the Punn chiefly flouriſhed, was the 
Reign of King James the Firſt. * learned Monarch 
was himſelf a tolerable Punuſter, and made very few 
Biſhops or Privy-Counſellors that had not ſome time or 
other ſi — . — a Clinch or a Conumdrum. 


It was therefore in this Age that the Punn appear 
ions, but 


with Pomp and Dignity. It had before been 

into merry Speeches and ludicrous Cc ns, b 
was now 18 with great Gravity from the Pulpit, 
or pronounced in the — lole mn Manner at the Coun- 
cil-Table. The greateſt Authors, in their W 
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Works, make frequent uſe of Punns. The Sermons of 
Biſhop Andrews, and the Tragedies of Shakeſpear, are 
full of them. The Sinner was punned into Repentance 
by the former, as in the latter nothing is more uſual 
than to ſee a Hero weeping and quibbling for a dozen 
T hich f 
I to Authorities, which ſeem to 
have given a kind of Sanct ion to this Piece of falſe Wir, 
that all the Writers of Rhetorick have treated of Pun- 
ning with very great Reſpect, and divided the ſeveral 
kinds of it into hard Names, that are reckoned among 
the Figures of Speech, and recommended as Ornaments 
in Diſcourſe. I remember a Country School-maſter of 
my Acquaintance told me once, that he had been in 
Company with a Gentleman whom he looked upon to be 
the greateſt Payagrammatiſt among the Moderns. _ 
— I found my learned Friend had dined that Day 
with Mr. 
I 


| Swan, the famous Punnſter ; and defiring him 
to give me ſome Account of Mr. Swans Converſation 
he told me that he generally talked in the Pæranomaſi a 
that he ſometimes gave into the Ploce, but that in his 
humble Opinion he ned moſt in the Antanaclaſis. 

I muſt not here emit, that a famous Univerſſty of 
this Land was formerly very much infeſted with Punns ; 
but whether or no this might not ariſe from the Fens and 
rines in which it was fituated, and which are now 
drained, I muſt leave to the Determination of more skil- 
tul Naturaliſts. 

AFTER this ſhort Hiſtory of Punning, one would 
wonder how it ſhould be ſo entirely baniſhed out of 
the learned World, as it is at preſent, eſpecially ſince it 
had found a Place in the Writings of the moſt ancient 
polite Authors. To account for . we muſt conſider, 
that the firſt Race of Authors, who were the great 

eroes in Writing, were deſtitute of all Rules and Arts 
of Criticiſm ; and for that Reaſon, though they excel 

Writers in Greatneſs of Genius, they fall ſhorr 
of them in Accuracy and Correctneſs. The Moderns 
Annot reach their Beauties, but can avoid their Im- 
perteftions. When the World was furniſhed with 

le Authors of the firſt Eminence, there grew up a- 
other Set of Writers, who gained themſelves a Re- 


putation 
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wg by the Remarks which they made on the 
Vorks of thoſe who preceded them. It was one of 
the Employments of theſe ſecondary Authors, to di- 
fiinguiſh the ſeveral Kinds ot Wit by Terms of Art, 
and to conſider them as more or leis pertc&, accor- 
ding as they were founded in Truth. It is no Won- 
der therefore, that even ſuch Authors as [ſorrates, 
Plato, and Cicero, ſhould have ſuch little Blemiſhes as 
are not to be met with in Authors of a much inſeriot 
Character, who have written fince thoſe ſeveral Ble- 
miſhes were diſcovered. I do not find that there was 
a proper Separation made between Punns and true Wit 
by any ot the ancient Authors, except Q::int:l;on and 
Lonoinns. But when this Diſtinction was once ſettled, 
it was very natural for all Men of Senſe to agree in it. 
As for the Revival of this falſe Wir, it happened about 
the Time of the Revival of Letters; but as ſoon as 1 
was once detected, it immediately vaniſhed and difap- 


peared. At the ſame time there is no _—_— but as | 


wat has ſunk in one Age and roſe in auocher, it will & 
== recover it ſelf in ſome diſtant Period of Time, as 
edantry and Ignorance ſhall prevail upon Wit and 
Senſe. And, to ſpeak the Truth, I do very much appt 
hend by ſome of the laſt Winter's Productions, which 
had their Sets of Admirers, that our Poſterity will in 
few Years degenerate into a Race of Punnſters: At 
leaſt, a Man may be very exculable for any Apprehenh- 
ons of this kind, that has {cen Acro ik, handed about 


the Town with great Sccreſy and Applauſe ; to which 


mult alio add a little Epi0ra; called the Witches Prayer, 
that fell into Verſe when it was read either backward or 
forward, excepting only that it curſed one way and 
bleſſed the other. When one ſees there are actually ſuch 
Pains-takers among our Brit.ſh Wits, who can tell what it 
may end in? If we muſt laſh one another, let it be with 
the manly Strokes of Wit and Satyr; tor I am of the 
old Philoſopher's Opinion, That if I muſt ſuffer from 
one or the other, I would rather it ſhould be trom the 
Paw of a Lion thau the Hoof of an Aſs. I do nor {peak 
this out ot any Spirit of Party. There is a moſt cry- 
2 on both Sides. I have ſeen Tory Acroftic 
and Whig Anagrans, and do not quarrel with _ of 
em, 
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them, becauſe they are Whigs or Tories, but becauſe 
they are Anagrams and Acrofticks. 

BUT to return to Punning. Having purſued the 
Hiſtory of a Punn, from its Original to its Downfal, I 
ſhall here detine it to be a Conceit arifing from the uſe 
of two Wards that agree in the Sound, but differ in the 
Senſe. The only way therefore to try a Piece of Wit, 
is to tranſlate it into a different Language: It it bears 
the Teſt, you may pronounce it true; but if it vaniſhes 
in the Experiment, you may conclude it to have been a 
Punn. In ſhort, one may ſay of a Punn as the Coun- 
try-man deſcribed his Nightingale, that it is vox & præ- 
teren nihil, a Sound, and nothing but a Sound. On the 
contrary, one may repreſent true Wit by the — 
on which Ar ſtinetus makes of a fine Woman, When ſhe 
is dreſſed ſhe is beautiful, when ſhe is mundreſſed ſhe is 
beautiful; or, as Mercerus has tranſlated it more empha- 
tcally, [nduitur, formoſa eſt : Exuitur, ihſa forma eſt. C 


— 
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Difference of Wit and Judgment, whereby he 
endeavours to ſhew the Reaſon why they are 
not always the Talents of the ſame Perſon. His Words 
we as tollow : And hence, perhaps, may be given ſome 


| M* Lock has an admirable Reflection upon the 


| Reaſon of that common Obſervation , That Men who 


have a great deal of Wit and prompt Memovies, have not 
always the cleareſt Fudgment or 7 Reaſon. For 
Wit lying moſt in the Ajjemblage of Ideas, and putting 
thoſe together with Quickneſs and Variety, wherein can 
be found any Reſemblance or Congruity, thereby to make 
o pleaſant Pictures and agreeable Viſions in the Fanty; 

udgment, on the contrary lies quite on the other Side, In 
ſeparating caref ull y one from another, [deas wherein can 
be found the leaſt Difference , thereby to avoid being 
miſled by Similitude, and by Affinity to take one thing 
for another. This is a way of proceeding quite contra- 
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to Metaphor and Alluſion; wherein, for the P 
| that Entertainment and Pleaſantry of we — 
Hop ſo _ once Fancy, and is therefore ſo acceptable 
to all People. 

THIS , I think, the beſt and moſt philoſophical Ae 
count that I have ever met with of Wit, which general. 
by, though not always, conſiſts in ſuch a Reſemblance and 

ngruuy of Ideas as this Author mentions. I ſhall on- 

ada to it, by way of Explanation, That every Reſem- 
blance of Ideas is not that which we call Wit, unlefsi 
be ſuch an one that gives Delight and —* to the Rea- 
der : Theſe two Properties ſeem eflential to Wit, more 
rticularly the laſt of them. In order therefore that the 
eſemblance in the Ideas be Wit, it is neceſſary that the 
Ideas ſhould not lye too near one another in the Nature 
of things; for where the likeneſs is obvious, it gives no 
Surprize. To compare one Man's Singing to that of 2. 
nother, or to repreſent the Whiteneſs of any Object by 
that of Milk or Snow, or the Variety of its Colours by 
thoſe of the Rainbow, cannot be called Wit, unleſs be. 
fides this obvious Re ſemblance, there be ſome further 
ruity diſcovered in the two Ideas that is capable of 


giving the Reader ſome Surprize. Thus when a Poet tells 


us, the Boſom of his Miſtreſs is as white as Snow, there 
is no Wit in the Compariſon ; but when he adds, with a 
Sigh, that it is as cold too, it then grows into Wit. Eve- 
ry Reader's Memory may ſupply him with innumerable 
Inſtances of the ſame Nature. For this Reaſon, the Si- 
militudes in Heroick Poets, who endeavour rather to fill 
the Mind with great Conceptions, than to divert it with 
ſuch as are new and ſurprizing, have ſeldom any thi 
in them that can be called Wit. Mr. Lock's Account 
Wit, with this ſhort Explanation, comprehends moſt of 
the Species ot Wit, as Metaphors, Similitudes, Allegories, 
Anigmas, Mottos, Parables, Fables, Dreams, VI 
dramatick W ritings, Burleſque, and all the Methods of 
Allufion : As there are many other Pieces of Wit (how 


remote ſoever they may appcar at firſt Sight from the | 


foregoing Deſcription) which upon Examination will 
be tound to agree with it. | 
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AS true Wit J conſiſts in this Reſemblance 
and Congruity of Ideas, falſe Wit chiefly confiſts in the 
Reſemblance and Congruity ſometimes of ſingle Letters, 
2s in Anagrams, Chronograms, Lipograms, and Acro- 
ſticks: Sometimes of Syllables, as in Ecchos and Doggerel 
Rhymes: Sometimes of Words, as in Punns and Quib- 
bles ; and ſometimes of whole Sentences, or Poems, caſt 
into the Figures of Ergs, Axes, or Altars: Nay, ſome 
the Notion of Wit ſo far, as to aſcribe it even to 
external Mimi and to look upon a Man as an in- 
ious Perſon, that can reſemble the Tone, Poſture, or 
of another, 0 
AS true Wit conſiſts in the Reſemblance of Ideas, and 
ſalſe Wit in the Reſemblance of Words, according to 
the foregoing Inſtances ; there is another kind of Wie 
which conſiſts partly in the Reſemblance of Ideas, and 
partly in the Reſemblance of Words; which for Diſtinc- 
tion Sake I ſhall call mixt Wit. This kind of Wit is that 
which abounds in Coculey, more than in any Author 
that ever wrote. Mr. Waller has likewiſe a great deal 
of it. Mr. 72 is very ſparing in it. Malton had a 
Genius much a it. Spencer is in the ſame Claſs with 
Milton. The If lian, even in their Epic Poetry, are 
full of it. Monſieur Boleau, who lormed himſclt upon 
the ancient Poets, has every where rejected it with 
Scorn. It we look after mixt Wit among the Greek 
Writers, we ſhall find it no where but in the Epigram- 
matiſts. There are indeed ſome Strokes of it in the lit- 
tle Poem aſcribed to Muſes, which by that, as well as 
many other Marks, betrays it ſelf to be a modern Com- 
poſition. If we look into the Latin Writers, we find 
none of this mixt Wit in Virgil, Lucretius or Catullus; 
very little in Horace, but a great deal of it in Ouid, and 
ce any thing elſe in Marti al. | 
OUT of the innumerable Branches of mixt Wit, I 
ſhall chuſe one Inſtance which may be met with in all 
the Writers of this Claſs. The Paſſion of Love in its 
Nature has been thought to reſemble Fire; tor which 
Reaſon the Words Fire and Flame are made uſe of to 
lignify Love. The witty Poets therefore have taken an 
Advantage from the doubtful Meaning of the Word Fire, 
to make an infinite Number ot Witticiſms. 8 + >= 
jerving 
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ſerving the cold Regard of his Miſtreſs's Eyes, and at the 
ſame time the Power of — Love in him, conk- 
ders them as Burning-Glaſſes made of Ice; and finding 
himſelf able to live in the greateſt Extremities of Love, 
concludes the Torrid Zone to be habitable. When his Mi 
ſtreſs has read his Letter written in Juice of Lemmon by 
holding it to the Fire, he defircs her to read it over a ſe- 
cond time by Love's Flames. When ſhe weeps, he wiſhes 
it were inward Heat that diſtilled thoſe Drops from the 
Limbeck. When ſhe is abſent he is beyond eighty, that 
is, thirty _— nearer t':- Pole than when the i 
with him. His agbitious Love is a Fire thit naturally 
mounts upwards ; his happy Love is the Beams of Hez- 
ven, and his unhappy Love Flames of Hell. When it 
does not let him " «4 it is a Flame that ſends up no 
Smoak ; when it is oppoſed by Counſel and Advice, its 
a Fire that rages the more by the Wind's blowing u 
m. Upon the — a Tree in which he had cut ha 
Loves, he obſerves that his written Flames had burnt u 
and withered the Tree. When he reſolves to give over 
his Paſhon, he tells us that one burnt like him for ever 
dreads the Fire. His Heart is an At, that inſtead of 
Vulcan's Shop incloſes Cupid's Forge in it. His ender 
vouring to drown his Love in Wiae, is throwing Oil 
2 the Fire. He would infinuate to his Miſtreſs, that 
the Fire of Love, like that ot the Sun (which produces 
ſo many living Creatures) ſhould not only warm but be- 
et. Love in another Place cooks Pleaſure at his Fu 
metimes the Poet's Heart is frozen in every Brealt, 
and ſometimes ſcorched in every Eyc. Sometimes he 
is drowned in Tears, and burnt in Love, like a Ship 
ſer on Fire in the Middle of the Sea. 

T HE Reader may obſerve in every one of thoſe la- 
ſtances, that the Poet wixes the Qualitics of Fire with 
thoſe of Love; and in the ſame Sentence ſpeaking of t 
both as a Paſſion, and as real Fire, ſurpriaes thcReader with 
thoſe ſeeming Reſemblances or Coatradictions that m 
up all the Wit in this Kind of Writing. Mixt Wu chere- 
tore is a Compoſition of Punn and true Wit, and is mote 
or leſs perfect as the Reſemblance lyes in the Ideas of n 
the Words: Its Foundations are laid partly in Falſhood 

her Claim for on 


and partly in Truth: Reaſon puts in 
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If of it, and Extravagance for the other. The only 
— 1 therefore for — kind of Wit, is Epigram, or 
ws. thoſe little occaſional Poems that in their own Nature are 
MW not hing elſe but a Tiſſue of Epigrams. I cannot conclude 
this Head of mixt Vit, without owning that the admira- 
voy ble Poet out of whom I have taken the Examples of it, 
thee | had as much true Wit as any Author that ever writ ; 
the | indeed all other Talents of an extraordinary Genius. 
that 1 T may be expected, ſince I am upon this Subject, that 
e i I ſhould take Notice of Mr. Definition of Wit; 
® | which, with all the Deference that is due to the Judg - 
le;. | mentof ſo great a Man, is not fo properly a Definition 
nir | of Wit, as of good Writing in general. Wit, as he de- 
mo | © fines2t, is a riety of Words and Thoughts ada 
+3 | © tothe Subject.“ If this be a true Definition of Wit, Iam 
| apt to think that Euclid was the greateſt Wit that ever 
* ſer Pen to Paper: It is certain there never was a greater 
t Propriety of Words and Thoughts adapted to the Sub- 
— ect, than what that Author has made uſe of in his Ele- 
ver | ments. I ſhall only appeal to my Reader, if this Defini- 
4of | tion agrees with any Notion he has of Wit: If it be a 
Jew true one, lam ſure Mr. Dryden was not only a better Po- 
Oil | «©, but a greater Wit than Mr. Cowley; and Virgil 2 
that much more facetious Man than either Ovid or Martial. 
uces BOUHOURS, whom I look upon to be the moſt pene- 
be- trating of all the French Criticks, has taken Pains to 
Firs fhew, That it is impoſſible tor any Thought to be beau- 
eaſt, | titul which is not juſt, and has not its Foundation in the 
le | Nature of things: That the Baſis of all Wit is Truth; 
Ship and that no Thought can be valuable, of which good 
| Senſe is not the Ground-Work. Boileau has endeavour- 
| ed to inculcate the ſame Notion in ſeveral Parts of his 
w Writings, both in Proſe and Verſe. This is that natural 
oft | Way ot Writing, that beautiful Simplicity, which we ſo 
with much admire in the Compoſitions of the Ancients; and 
make | Which no Body deviates from, but thoſe who want 
jere- | Strength of Genius to make a Thought ſhine in its own 
natural Beauties. Poets who wancghis Strength of Ge- 
or in uus to give that Majeſtick Simplicity to Nature, which 
hood | we fo much admire in the Works of the Ancients, are 
one | forced to hunt after foreign Ornaments, and not to let 
Hal wy Fines ot Wit of what Kind ſoeyer eſcape them. I 
Vor. . e W 
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look upon theſe Writers as Goths in Poetry, w 

thoſe in Architecture, not being able to come ny > 
beautiful Simplicity of the old Greeks and Romans, have 
endeavoured to ſupply its Place with all the Extravagan- 
ces of an irregular + Mr. Dryden makes a very 
handſome Obſervation on Ovid's Writing a Letter from 
Dido to Aneas in the following Werds: © Owd (a 
he, ſpeaking of Virgils Fict ion ot Dido and AFneas) * takes 
© it up after him, even in the ſame Age, and makesan 
1 Ancient Heroine of VirgiPs new-created Dido; dictates 
© a Letter for her juſt before her Death, to the ungrate- 
© ful Fugitive; and, very unluckily tor himſelf, is for 
© meaſuring a Sword with a Man fo much ſuperior in 
© Force to him, on the ſame Subject. I think I ray be 
© Judge of this, becauſe I have tranſlated both. The fi- 
© mous Author of the Art of Love has nothing of hu 
© own ; he borrows all from a greater Maſter in his own 
C on, and, which is worſe, improves | 
* which he finds: Nature fails him, and being 

© to his _ * — . ang to rr * 
paſſes indeed with his mirers, gives hi 
© the Preference to Virgil in their Eſteem. 

WERE not I fu ed by ſo great an Authority u 
that of Mr. Dryden, I ſhould not venture to obſerve, 
the Taſte of © moſt of our Engliſh Poets, as well u 
Readers, is extremely Cotbick. He quotes Monſieur q. 
grais for a threefold Diſtinction of the Readers of Poe- 
try: In the firſt of which he comprehends the Rabblef 
Readers, whom he does not treat as ſuch with regard 
to their Quality, but to their Numbers and the Coarle- 
neſs of their Taſte. His Words are as follow : © Segyais 
© has diſtinguiſhed the Readers of Poetry, accord: 
© their Capacity of judging, into three Claſſes. 
might have ſaid the ſame ot the Writers too, it 
© pleaſed] In the loweſt Form he places thoſe w 
* calls Les Petits Eſprits, ſuch things as are our Uppt 
© Gallery Audience in a Play- ; who like 


Martial ſtood for Parliament-Men, we know 
who would carry it. But though they make the 
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© beſt on't is they are but a Sort of French 
© or Dutch Boors, 
© ralized ; who have not Lands of two ds 
t um in P 


e and by Converſation with 
6 _ AS — them. 


as Mr. Lock in the P 
ed the molt fruitful Source of Wit, fo there is another of 
535 Nature to it, which does likewiſe branch 
1 

blance but the 
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in the Field, and cry the loudeſt, the 


t over in but not Natu- | 


An- 
ne 


arnaſſus, and therefore are not 


©to Poll. Their Authors are of the fame Level ro 
© repreſent them on a Mountebank's 
6 ſters of the Ceremonies in a Bear-Garden : Yet theſe 
| are they who have the moſt Admirers. But ĩt oſten 

pens, 
( 


or to 


ri y = dy 3 
e their e, (as they ma 
— . Men of Judge 
not diſmiſs this Subject without I 


that 


aſſage above-mentioned has - 


If out into ſeveral —_— For — only the — 
poſotion of Ideas does very often produce 
ſhew in ſeveral little Points, Tutns, and 


Wit; 1 


Antitheſes, that I may poſſibly enlarge in ſome fu- 
tare Speculation. u C 


ee 


a. 


— 


Saturday, May 12. 
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Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
—— aal, & varias inducere plumas 
que collatis membris, ut turpiter atrum 
Deſinat in piſcem mulier formoſa ſuperne ; 
Spefatum admiſſi riſum teneatis amici? 
redite, Piſones, iſti tabula fore librum 


Perſimilem, cujus, velut egri a, vane 
A ny i Oolart agri 2 


FT is very hard for the Mind to diſengage it ſelf from 
a Subject in'which it has been long employed. The 

R Thoughts will be riſing of themſelves trom time to 

tune, tho we give them no CIT ; as the — 
2 8 
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ſings and FluQuations of the Sea continue ſeveral Hours 
8 the Winds: _—__ 

is to this impute laſt Night's Dream 
or Viſion, which E — oe! * 
ry the ſeveral Schemes of Wit, whether Falſe, Mix. 
— or True, that have been the Subject of my late 

rs. 

ETHOUGHTS I was tranſportcd into a Coun- 
try that was filled with Prodigics and Enchantment 
verned by the Goddeſs of FaLs:Hoop and enticled the 
Region of falſe Wit. There was nothing in the Fields, the 
Woods the Rivers, that appearcd natural. Several 
of the Trees bloſſomed in Leat-Gold, ſome of them pro 
duced Bone-Lace, and ſome of them precious Stones. 
The Fountains bubbled in an Opera Tune, and were fi- 
Jed with Stags, Wild-Boars, and Mermaids, that lived a- 

the Waters; at the ſame time that Dolphins and 
ſeveral kinds of Fiſh played upon the Banks, or took | 
their Paſtime in the Meadows. The Birds had many of 
them golden and human Voices. The Flower: | 

d the Air with Smells of Incenſe, Amber-greeſe, 

and Pulvillios ; and were ſo interwoven with one ano- 
ther, that Gay grew up in Pieces of Embroidery. The 
Winds were filled with Sighs and Meſſages of diſtant 
Lovers. As I was walking to and fro in Js enchanted 
Wilderneſs, I could not forbear breaking out into Soli- 
Joquies upon the ſeveral Wonders which lay before m 
when to my great Surpriſe I found there were artihici: 
Ecchoes in ev Walk, that by Repetitions of certain 
Words which I ſpoke, agreed with me, or contradi 
me, in every thing I ſaid. In the midſt of my Conver- 
ſation with theſe inviſible Companions, I diſcovered in 
the Center of a very dark Grove a monſtrous Fabric 
built after the Gothick manner, and covered with innu- 
merable Devices in that barbarous kind of Sculpture. 
immediately went up to it, and found it to be a kind a 
Heathen Temple conſecrated to the God of Dwllneſs 
Upon my Entrance I ſaw the Deity of the Place 4 
in the Habit of a Monk, with a Book in one Hand and a 
Rattle in the other. Upon his right Hand was laduſfty, 
with a Lamp btiri.:ng before her; and on his left Cu 
Price, with a Monky fitting on her Shoulder. B 
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Feet there ſtood an Altar of a very odd Make, which, as 
| afterwards found, was ſhaped in that manner, to com- 
ply with the Inſcription that ſurrounded it. Upon the 

there lay ſeveral Offerings of Axes, Wings, and 
Eee, cut in Prnee , and inſcribed with Verſes. The 
Temple was filled with Votaries, who applied them- 
ſelves to different Diverſions, as their Fancies directed 
them. In one Part of it I ſaw a Regiment of Anagrams, 
who were continually in motion, turning to the Right 
or to the Left, facing about, doubling their Ranks, ſhitt- 
ing their Stations and throwing themſelves into all the 
Figures and Counter-marches of the moſt changeable and 
perplexcd Exerciſe. 

NOT far from theſe was a Body of icks, made 
up of very 4 Perſons. It was iſpoſed into 
three Columns, the Officers — — in a Line 
on the left Hand of each Column. The Officers were all 


of them at leaſt Six Foot high, and made three Rows of 
very proper Men; but the common Soldiers, who filled 


up the Spaces between the Officers were ſuch Dwarſs, 
Cripples, and Scarecrows, that one could hardly look 
n them without 2 There were behind the 
*h ic kt two or three Files of Chronograms, which dif- 
fered only trom the former, as their Officers were equi 
d (like the Figure of Time) with an Hour-glaſs in one 
nd, and a Scythe in the other, and rook their Poſts 
>=" = ih among the private Men whom they com- 
ma 


ed. 

IN the Body of the Temple, and before the very Face 
of the Deity, methoughts | ſaw the Phantom of Trypbio- 
dorus the Lipogrammatiſt, engaged in a Ball with four 
and twenty Perſons, who purſued him by turas thro all 
the Intricacies and Labyrinths of a Country-Dance, with- 
out being able to overtake him. 

OBSERVING ſeveral to be very buſic at the We- 
ſtern End of the Temple, I enquired into what they were 
doing, and found there was in that Quarter the great 


7 of Rebus's. Theſe were ſeveral things of the 
mo 


different Natures tied up in Bundles, and thrown 
upon one another in heaps like Faggots. You might be- 
hold an Anchor, a Night-rail, and an Hobby-horſe bound 
up together. One of the Workmen ſecing me very much 


3 ſur- 
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ſurprized, told me, there was an infinite deal of Wu 
ſeveral of thoſe Bundles, and that he would lan 
them to me if Ipleaſed : I thanked him for his Civil 
but told him I was-in very great haſte at that time. A 

was going out of rhe Temple, I obſerved in one Corner 

of it a Cluſter of Men and Women laughing very hear. 

ly, and diverting themſelves at a Game of Crambe. 1 
heard ſeveral double Rhymes as I paſſed by them, which 
raiſed a yn deal of Mirth. 

N OT far from theſe was another Set of peo. 
ple engaged at a Diverſion, in which the whole 2 
to miſtake one Perſon for another. To give Occãſion for 
theſe ludicrous Miſtakes, they were divided into Pair, 
every Pair being covered from Head to Foot with the 
ſame kind of Dreſs, though perhaps there was not the 
leaſt Reſemblance in their Faces. this means an old 
Man was ſometimes miſtaken for a Boy, a Woman fora 
Man, and a Black-a-moor tor an Exropean, which 
often produced great Peals of Laughter. Thele I 
to be a Party of P:ymms. But being very deſirous to get 
out of this World of Magick, which had almoſt turned 
my Brain, I left the Temple, and croſſed over the Fields 
that lay about it with all the I could make. I ws 
not gone far before I heard the Sound of T and 
Alarms, which ſeemed to proclaimthe March of an Ene- 
my; and, as I afterwards found, was in reality what! 
apprehended it. There a | ar a great Diſtance 
very ſhining Light, and in the midſt of it a Perſon of 
moſt beautiful Aſpect; her Name was TxuTH. On her 
Right Hand there marched a Male Deity, who bore ſe- 
veral Quiverson his Shoulders, and graſped ſeveral Ar- 
rows in his Hand. His Name was Wit. The 
of theſe two Enemies filled all the Territories of Falſe 
HW: with an „ Conſternation, inſomuch tha 
the Goddeſs of thoſe Regions appeared in Perſon upon 
her Frontiers, with the ſeveral inferior Deities, and the 
different Bodies of Forces which I had before ſeen in the 

Temple, who were now drawn up in Array, and p 

to give their Foes a warm reception. As the March of 
the Enemy was — 1 it gave time to the ſeveral 
Inhabitants who bordered the Regions of — 
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to draw their Forces into a Body, with a Deſign to 
ſtand upon their Guard as Neuters, and attend the Iſſue 
of the Combat 

I muſt here inform my Reader, that the Frontiers of 
the Enchanted Region, which I have before deſcribed, 
were inhabited by the Species of M1xzD WIr, who 
made a very odd Appearance when they were muſtered 
together in an Army. There were Men whoſe Bodies 
were ſtuck tull of D and Women whoſe Eyes were 
Burning-glaſſes : Men that had Hearts of Fire, and Wo- 
men that had Breaſts of Snow. It would be endleſs to 
deſcribe ſeveral Monſters of the like Nature, that com- 
poſed this great Army; which immediately fell aſunder, 
and divided it felt into two Parts, the one half throw- 
ing themſelves behind the Banners of TA ur n, aud 
the others behind thoſe of FALS HOOD. 

THE Goddeſs of Fat sHnooD was of a Gigantick 
Stature, and advanced ſome Paces before the Front of 
her Army ; but as rhe dazling Light, which flowed from 
Tav T began to ſhine upon her, ſhe faded inſenſi- 
bly ; 8 that in a little ſpace ſhe looked rather 
like an huge Phantom, than a real Subſtance. Ar 
u the Goddeſs of Txwu tn approached ſtill nearer to 
ber, ſhe fell away entirely, and vaniſhed amidſt the 

ightneſs of her Preſence ; ſo that there did not re- 


min the leaſt Trace or Impreſſion of her Figure in the 


| Place where ſhe had been ſeen. 


AS at the riſing of the Sun the — gum 
in, and the Stars go out one after another, till the 

Hemiſphere is extinguiſhed ; ſuch was the vaniſh- 
ing of the Goddeſs ; and not only of the Goddeſs her 
ſelf, but of the whole Army that attended her, which 
ſympathized with their Leader, and ſhrunk into Nothing, 
cd ape qr as the Goddeſs 2288 At the ſame 
time the whole T the Fiſh berook themſelves 
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this Region of Prodigies reſtored to Woods and River 
Fields and Meadows. 

UPON the Removal of that wild Scene of Wonders, 
which had very much diſturbed my Imagination, I took 
a full Survey of the Perſons of WIr and TxvrTn; 
Tor indeed it was impoſſible to look upon the firſt, with- 
out ſee ing the other at the ſame time. There was behind 
them a ſtrong and compact Body of Figures. The Genius 
of Heroick Poetry appeared with a Sword in her Hand, 
and a Lawrel on her Head. Tragedy was crowned with 
— — and covered with Ropes dipped in Blood. 
had Smiles in her Look, and a Dagger under her Gar. 
ment. Rhetorick was known by her Thunderbolt ; and 
Comedy by her Mask. After ſeveral other Figures, Eh- 
gram marched up in the Rear, who had been 
there at the Beginning of the Expedition, that he mi 
not revolt to the Enemy, whom he was ſuſpected to la- 
vour in his Heart, I was very much awed and delighted 
with the Appearance of the God of Vi; there was 
— — ſo amiable and yet ſo piercing in his Locks, 
as inſpire 2 at once he — 2 5 

zing on him to my un „ be took a 
85 . from his Shoalder, border to make me 2 
Preſent of it; but as I was reaching out my Hand to 
receive it of him, I knocked it againſt a Chair, 9 


that means awaked. 


Ne 64. Monday, May 14. 
Hic vivimus ambitioſã 
Faupertate omme a. Juv. 


duct of our Lives, we are led into by the Force 
f Faſhion. Inſtances might be given, in which a 
vailing Cuſtom makes us act againſt the Rules of 
| ture, 


$ 


Ts moſt improper things we commit in the Con- 
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Law, and common Senſe : But at preſ 
— my Conſiderat ion of the Effect it has upon Mens 
Minds, by looking into our Behaviour when it is the Fa · 
ſhion to go into Mourning. The Cuſtom of repreſenting 
the Griet we have for the Loſs of the Dead by our 
Habits, certainly had its Riſe from the real Sorrow ot 
ſuch as were too much diſtreſſed to take the proper Care 
they ought of their Dreſs. By Degrees it prevailed, that 
ſuch as had this inward Oppreſſion upon their Minds, 
made an Apology for not joining with the reſt of the 
World in their ordinary Diverſions, by a Dreſs ſuited 
totheir Condition. This therefore was at firſt aſſumed 
by ſuch only as were under real Diſtreſs, to whom it was 
a Relief that they had nothing about them ſo light and 
ay, as to be irkſome to the Gloam and Melancholy ot 
their inward Reflections, or that might miſre aber 
them to others. In Proceſs of Time this laudable Di- 
ſtinction ot the Sorrowful was loſt, and Mourning js 
now worn by Heirs and Widows. You ſee nothing 
Magnificence and Solemnity in the Equipage of the Re- 
l&, and an Air of Releaſe from Servitude in the Pomp 
of a Son who has loſt a wealthy Father. This Faſhion 
of Sorrow is now become a generous Part of the Cere- 
monial between Princes and Sovereignus, who in the 
Language of all Nations are ſtiled Brothers to each o- 
ther, and put on the Purple upon the Death of any Po- 
tentate with whom they hve in Amity. Courtiers, and 
all who wiſh themſelves ſuch, are immediately feized 
with Griet from Head to Foot upon this Diſaſter to their 
Prince, ſo that one may know by the very Buckles of 
a Gentleman- Uſher, what Degree of Friendſhip a 
deceaſed Monarch maintained with the Court to hich 
de belongs. A good Courtier's Habit and Behaviour 
15 * 8 on theſe r Fog deals much 
in Whiſpers, and you ma e dreſſes according to 
the beſt Intelligence. of | | 
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can ſupport any Change in their Equipage, nor on thoſe 
enly whoſe Incomes demand het antonneſs of new 

pearances; but on ſuch alſo who have juſt 1 — 
cloath them. An old Acquaintance of mine, of Ninety 
Pounds a Year, who has naturally the Vanity of being a 
Man of Faſhion deep at his Heart, is very much put tot 
to bear the Mortality of Princes. He made a new black 
Suit upon the Death of the King of Spain, he turn d a 
for rhe King of Portugal, and be now keeps his Chamber 
while it is ſcouring for the Emperor. He is a Oe- 
conom'ſt in his vagance, and makes only a freſh 
black Butron upon his Iron- 7 Suit for any Potentate 
ot ſmall Territories; he —— adds his Crape Hatband 
for a Prince whoſe Exploits he has admired in the Gs 
rette · But whatever Compliments may be made on theſe 


Occaſions, the true Mourners are the — — 
Lacemen and Milliners. A Prince of a mercitul and 
poſition would reflect with great Anxiety the 


be reduced to Miſery by that Accident only: 
He would think it of Moment enough to direct, that 
in the Notification of his Departure, the Honour done 
to him might be reſtrained to thoſe of the Houſhold of 
the Prince to whom it ſhould be fignified. He would 
think a general Mourning to be in a leſs Degree the 


ſame Ceremony which is practiſed in barbarous N. 
ons, of killing their Slaves to attend the Obſequies of | 


their Kings. 

I had been wonderfully at a Loſs for many Months to- 
gether, to gueſs at the Character of a Man who came 
now and then to our Coffee-houſe : He ever ended 2 


News- paper with this Reflect * Well, I ſee all tber 


reien Princes are in good Health, If you asked, Pray, Sit, 
What ſays the 2 from Vienna ? He anſwer d, Mate 
t thankful, the German Princes are all well: What does 
ke ſay from Barcelona? He does not ſpeak but that the 

agrees very well with the new Queen. Aſter very 
much quiry, 1 found this Man of univerſal Lonty 
was a wholeſale Dealer in Silks and Ribbons * His Wa 
3s, it ſeems, it he hires a Weaver or Workman, to have 
it inſerted in his Articles, © That all this ſhall be well and 
* cruly performed, provided no foreign Potentate ſhall 


pett of his Death, if he confidered what Numbers | 
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© Jepart this Life within the Time above-mentioned. It 
happens in all publick Mournings, that the wy #- rades 
which depend upon our Habits, are during that Folly, ei- 
ther pinched with preſent Want, or terriſied with 

ent h of it. All the Atonement which Men 
can make for wanton Expences (which is a Sort of in- 
ſulting the Scarcity under which others labour) is, that 
the Superfluities of the Wealthy gi lies to the Ne- 
ceſſit ies of the Poor; but inſtead of any other Good a- 
riing from the Affectation of being in courtly Ha bits of 
ing, all Order ſeems to be deſtroyed by it ; and 
the true which one Court does to another on that 
Occaſion, loſes its Force and Efficacy. When a foreign 
Miniſter beholds the Court of a Nation (which flouriſhes 
in Riches and Plenty afide, upon the Loſs of his 
Maſter, all Marks of Splendor and cence, though 
the Head of ſuch a joytul People, he will conceive 4 

er Idea of the Honour done his Maſter, than when 
be ſees the Generality of the People in the ſame Habit. 
When one is afraid to ask the Wife of a Tradeſman 


their Memories, except we have Authority 
ing related 8 Manner to the 
pays that Veneration to their Friendſhip ; and ſeen 

„rr ä 


umane Life 1 ral, by aſſuming the Habit of 
— is: — of To - 
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- = - Demetri teque Tigelli 
Tiſcipularum inter Fubeo plorare cathedras Hor. 


FTER having at large explained what Wit i 
and deſcribed the falſe Appearances of t, al 
that Labour ſeems but an uſeleſs Enquiry, with- 

out ſome Time be ſpent in conſidering the Application of 
it. The Seat of Wit, when one ſpeaks as a Man of the 
Town and the World, is the Play-houſe ; I ſhall there- 
fore fill this with Reflections upon the Uſe of it in 
that Place. e Applicat ion of Wit in the Theatre has 
as ſtrong an Eſſect upon the Manners of our Gentlemen, 
as the Taſte of it has upon the Writings of our Authors. 
It a perhaps, look like a very preſumptuous Work, 
th not foreign from the Duty of a SpxcTaToR, to 
tax the Writings of ſuch as have long had the general 

lauſe of a Nation: But I ſhall always make Keaſon, 
Truth and Nature, the Meaſures of Praiſe and Diſpraiſe; 
if thoſe are for me, the Generality of Opinion is of no 
Conſequence againſt me; if they are againſt me, the 
general Opinion cannot long ſupport me. | 

WITHOUT further Pretace, I am going to look in- 
to ſome of our moſt applauded Plays, and fee whether 
they deſerve the Figure they at preſent bear in the Imagi- 
nations of Men, or not. 

IN refleting upon theſe Works, I ſhall chiefly dwell 
upon that for which each ie Play is moſt cele- 
brated. The preſent Paper ſhall be employed _ 
Sir Fopling Flutter. The received Character of this Play 
is, That it is the Pattern of Genteel Comedy. Dorimant 
and Harriot are the Characters of ous Conſequence, 
and if theſe are Low and Mean, the Reputation ob the 
Play is very Unjuſt. | 

Iwill take it for granted, that a fine Gentleman ſhould 
be honeſt in his Actions, and refined in his Lag 
ve 

in 


Inſtead of thus, our Hero 1g this Piece 154 diyect 
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in his Deſigns, and a Clown in his Language. Bellaiy is 
his Admirer and Friend; in return for which, becauſe 
he is forſooth a greater Wit than his faid Friend, he 


thinks it reaſonable to perſwade him to marry a young 
Lady, whoſe Virtue, he thinks, will laſt no longer than 
till ſhe is a Wife, and then ſhe cannot but fall to his 
Share, as he is an irreſiſtible hae Gentleman. The Fal- 
ſhood to Mrs. Loveit, and the Barbarity of triumphing 
over her Anguiſh for loſing him, is another Inſtance ot 
his Honeſty, as well as his Good-Nature. As to his fine 
Language ; he calls the Orange-Woman, who, it ſeems, 
is inclined to grow fat, An over-grown Fade, with a 
Flasket of Guts before her; and ſalutes her with a pretty 
Phraſe of How now, Double Tripe ? Upon the Mention 
of a Country Gentlewoman, whom he knows nothing ot, 
(no one can imagine why) he will lay his Life fbe is ſome 
awkward ill-faſhioned Country Toad, who not having a- 
bore four Dozen of Hairs on ber Head, has adorned her 
Baldneſs with a large white Fruz, that ſb: may lock ſpar- 
& ſbly in the Fore-front of the King's Box at an old Play. 

nnatural Mixture of ſenſeleſs Common-place ! 

AS to the Generoſity of his Temper, he tells his poor 


Footman, If be did not wait better he would turn him 


awav, inthe inſolent Phraſe of I uncaſe you. | 

NOW for Mrs. Herriot : She — 1 at Obedience to 
an abſent Mother, whoſe Tenderneſs Buſy deſcribes to 
be very exquiſite, for that ſhe is ſo pleaſed with finding 
Harriot again, that ſbe cannot chide her for being out of the 
Way. This witty Daughter, and fine Lady, has ſo little 
Reſpect for this good Woman, that ſhe ridicules her 
Air in taking Leave, and cries, In what Struggle is my 
oor Mother yondey * See, ſee, ber Head totterino, her 
Eyes ftaring, and her under Lip trembling. But all this is 
attoned for, becauſe has more Wit than is uſual in 
ber Sex, and as much Malice, though ſb: is as <vild 
4s you world wiſh ber, and bas a Demuveneſs in ber Looks 
that makes it ſo ſurprizing { Then to recommend her as 
a fit Spouſe for his Hero, the Poet makes her ſpeak her 
Senſe of Marriage very ingeniouſly. I think, ſays ſhe, 
I might be brought to endure him, and that is all a reaſona- 
ble Woman ſhould expect in an Husband. It is, methinks, 
wannural, that W's 2 por mage ty nncuBens how 


2 
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ſhe that was bred under a filly pious old Mother, that 
mw never truſt her our of her Sighe, came to be ſo 
olite. 

I T cannot be denied, but that the Negligence of 
thing, which en the Attention of the ſober mi 
luable Part of Mankind, appears very well drawn in this 
Piece: But it is denied, that it is neceſſary to the Chara - 
Ger of a Fine Gentleman that he ſhould in that manner 
trample all Order and Decency. As for the Cha- 
racter of Dorimant, it is more of a Coxcomb than that of 
Foplin. He ſays of one of his Companions, that a good 
— r between them is their mutual Intereſ, 

Peaking 


n 
Ruin of Virtue and Innocence, according to the Mates 
of Merit in this Comedy, I take the Shooemaker to be, 
in reality, the Fine Gentleman of the Play: For it ſeens 
he is an Atheiſt, if we may his Character 
as given by the e-Woman, who is her ſelf far 
from being the loweſt in the Play. She ſays of a Fine 
Man, who is Dorimant's » There is not ſuch 
another Hentl.en inthe Toxun, except the Shooemaker. Hi 
Pretenhon to be the Hero of the Drama appears ſti 
more in his own Deſcription of his way of Living with 
his Lady. There is, ſays he, never a Man in Town lives 
more like a Gentleman with bis Wife than I do; | never 


| of puts human Nature in as ugly a Form as the Cu- 
 cumſtarce will bear, and is a ford 
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TO ſpeak pony of this whole Work, I think nothing 
but beiag loſt ro a Senſe of Innocence and Virtue can 
make any one ſee this Comedy, without obſerving more 
nt Occaſion to move Sorrow and Indignation, 

than Mirth and Laughter. At the ſame time time I al- 
low it to be Nature, but it is Nature in its utmoſt Cor- 
ruption and Degeneracy. R 


Ne 66. Wedneſdey, May 16. 


Motus doceri gaudet lonicos 
Matura Virgo, &? tur artubus 


am nunc, & inceſtos amore: 
tenero meditatur ungui · 


Leg res e tho exprefſed without any 


To the SPECTATOR 


SIR, 


© TI take the Freedom of asking your Advice in Behalf 
of a young Country Kinſwoman of mine who is 
© lately come to Town, and under my Care for her Edu- 
© cation. She is very pretty, but you can't imagine how 
© unformed a Creature it is. She comes to m ds juſt 
© as Nature left her, half ſini and wi any ac- 


6 gs ments. When I on her, I often 
© think of the 1 
pe 


Belle Sauvage mentioned in one of your 
© Papers. Dear Mr. SPECTATOR, help me to make 
© her comprehend the viſible Graces of Speech, and the 
© dumb Eloquence of Motion; for ſhe 1s at preſent a 
1 8 r to both. She knows no Way to expreſs 
© her ſelf but by her Tongue, and that always to ſigniſie 
© her Meaning. Her Eyes ſerve her yet only to ſee wit 

© and ſhe is utterly a Foreigner to the ng e 

© Looks and Glauces. In this I fancy you could help her 
« better than any Body. Ive beſtowed two Months tn 
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© reaching her to ſigh when ſhe is not concerned, and 
© to Smile when ſhe is not pleaſed ; and am aſhamed 
© to own ſhe makes little or no Improvement. Then 
© ſhe is no more able now to walk, than ſhe was to 
© at a Year old. By Walking you will eafily know 1 
© mean that regular bur eaſie Motion, which gives our 
© Perſons fo irreſiſtible a Grace as it we moved to Mu- 
© ſick, and is a kind of diſengaged Figure, or, if I may 
© ſo ſpeak, recitative Dancing. But the want of this | 
© cannot blame in her, for I find the has no Ear, and 
© means nothing by Walking but to change her Place. 
© I could pardon too her Bluſhing, it ſhe knew how 
© ro carry her ſelf in it, and if it did not manifeſtly in- 
© jure her Complexion: 

© THEY tell me you are a Perſon who have ſeen 
© the World, and are a Judge of fine Breeding ; which 
© makes me ambitious of ſome Inſtructions trom you for 
© her Improvement: Which when you have favourcd 
© me with, I ſhall further adviſe with you about the 
© Diſpoſal of this tair Forreſter in Marriage ; for 1 will 
© make it no Secret to you, that her Perſon and Educt- 
tion are to be her Fortune. 


I am, SIR, 
Your very humble Servant, 
CELIMENE. 


' SIR, 


" EING employed by Celimene to make up and 
ke ſend to you her Letter, I make bold to recommend 
© the Caſe therein mentioned to your Conſideration, be- 
© cauſe ſhe and —＋ to differ a little in our Notions. 
* I, who am a rough Man, am afraid the young Girl i 
in a fair Way to be ſpoiled: Therefore pray, Mr. 
© SPECTATOR, let us have your Opinion of this 
© tine thing called Fine Breeding, for I am afraid it differs 
too much from that plain thing called ood Breeding- 
Tour moſt bumble Servant- 


THE general Miſtake among us in the Educating our 
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their Bodies. It is from this that you ſhall ſee a young 
Lady celebrated and admired in all the Aﬀemblics about 
Town ; when her elder Brother 1s afraid to come into a 
Room. From this ill Management it ariſes, that we 
frequently obſerve a Man's Lite is half ſpent before he is 
taken Norice of ; and a Woman in the Prime of her Years 
is out of Faſhion and negleted. The Boy I ſhall conſi- 
der upon ſome other Occaſion, and at — ent ſtick to the 
Girl: And I am the more inclined to this, becauſe I have 
ſeveral Letters which complain to me that my Female 
Readers have not underſtood me for ſome oy laſt paſt, 
and take themſelves to be unconcerned in the preſent 
Turn of my Writings. When a Girl is ſately brought 
from her Nurſe, before ſhe is capable of forming one 
imple Notion of any thing in Lite, ſhe is delivered to 
the Hands of her Dancing-Maſter ; and with a Collar 
round her Neck, the pretty wild Thing is taught a fan- 
taſtical Gravity of Behaviour, and forced to a particular 
Way of holding her Head, heaving her Breaſt, and mo- 
ving with her whole Body; and all this under Pain of 
never having an Husband, if ſhe ſteps, looks, or moves 
awry. This gives the young Lady wonderful worki 
of Imagination, what is to paſs between her and this 
Husband, that ſhe is every Moment told of, and for 
whom ſhe ſeems to be educated. Thus her Fancy is en- 
paged to turn all her Endeavours to the Ornament of her 
erſon, as what muſt determine her Good aud Ill in this 
Life ; and ſhe naturally thinks, if ſhe is tall enough,ſhe 
is wiſe enough for any thing for which her Education 
makes her think ſhe is deſigned. To make her an agree- 
able Perſon is the main Purpoſe of. her Parents, to that 
is all their Coſt, to that all their Care directed; and 
from this general Folly of Parents we owe our preſent 
numerous Race of Coquets. Theſe Reflections puzzle 
me, when I think of giving my Advice on the Subject of 
managing the wild Thing mentioned in the Letter of 
my Correſpondent. But ture there is a middle Way to be 
followed; the Management of a young Lady's Perſon 
is not to be overlooked, but the Erudition of her Mind 
s much more to be gwen. According as this is mana- 
ged, ycu will ſee the Mind following the W 
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2 Body, or the Body expreſs the Virtues of the 
_ CLEOMIRA dances with all the Elegance of Motion 
imaginable ; but her Eyes are fo chaſtiſed with the Sim 
plicity and Innocence of her Thoughts, that ſhe raiſes 
in her Beholders Admiration and good Will, but no looſe 
Hope or wild Imagination. The true Art in this Caſe ie 
To make the Mind and Body improve together; and if 
pans, to make Geſture follow Thought, and not let 


hought be employed upon Geſture. N 


— — 
. 
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Saltare elegantius quam neceſſe eſt probe. Sal. 


UCIAN, in one of his Dia introduces a Phi- 
ry dog his Friend for his being a Lover 


„ and a Frequenter of Balls. The o- 
ther undertakes the Defence of his Favourite — 
which, he ſays, was at firſt invented by the G 
Rhea, and preſerved the Life of Fupiter himſe lt, from 
the Cruelty of his Father Saturn. He proceeds to ſhew 
that it had been Approved by the greateſt Men in all 
— — ; that Homer calls Merion a Fine Dancer; and ſ. 
at the graceſul Mein and great Agility which he 
uired by that Exerciſe ditinguilhed him above the 
+ 2 both of „ and Trojan. WA 
that Pyrrbus gained more Reputation 
venting the Bansg which called aſter 6 than 
by all his other Actions: That the Lacedemonians, who 
were the braveſt People in Greece, gave great Encourage- 
ment to this Diverſion, and made the ir — (a Dance 
much reſembling the French Bracu) famous over all Aſia: 
That there were ſlill extant ſome Theſſalian Statues exect-· 
ed to the Honour of their beſt Dancers: And that he 
wondered how his Brother Philoſopher could declare hin- 
ſelt 1 the Opinions of thoſe two Perſons, whom be 
prot ſo much to Admire, Homer and Heſiod ; the f 
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ter of which Valour and Dancing together; 
and ſays, That the Gods have be Fortitude on ſome 
Men, and on others a Diſpoſition for Dancing. 

LASTLY, He him in mind that (who 
in the Judgment lo was the wiſeſt of Men) was 
not only a profeſſed Admirer of this Exerciſe in others, 
but learned it himſelf when he was an old Man. 

THE moroſe Philoſopher is ſo much aſſected by 
theſe, and ſome other Authorities, that he becomes a 
Convert to his Friend, and defires he would take him 
with him when he went to his next Ball. 

I love to ſhelter my ſelf under the Examples of great 
Mew ;. nad, | had bay 2 ſhewed that it is 
not w the nity Or t m 
Notice of the — Letter wh | : 


we by dame ſublizatial Tradefaan abut 


S I R, 
1 Man in Years, and by an honeſt Induſtry in 


, to take 
is ſear 


Cc . 

the World have enough to give my 
6 ren à liberal Educate, though 1 wart utrer 
© Stranger to it my ſelf. My eldeſt Daughter, a Girl of 
c _— has for ſome time been __ 8 ot 
© Monheur Rigadoon, a Dancing-Maſter in the City; 
tand 1 was prevailed upon by her and her X 
© laſt Night to one of his Balls. I muſt own to you, 
© Sir, that having never been at any ſuch Place u 
© I was very much pleaſed and ſurprized with that Pare 
© of his Entertainment which he called French Dancine. 
© There were ſeveral young Men and Women, whoſe 
© Limbs ſeemed to have no other Motion, than purely 
© what the Muſick gave them. After this Part was over, 
© they began a Diverſion which they call try Dan- 
© cino, and wherein there were alſo ſome things not 
© difagreeable, and divers Emblematical Figures, com- 
: 5 by wiſe Men, for the Inſtruction of 

out 


*TAMONG the reſt I obſerved one, which, I 
© think, they call Hunt the Squirrel, in which while the 
Woman flies the Man purſues her; but as ſoon as ſhe 
© turus, he runs away, and ſhe is obliged to follow. 


THE 
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THE Moral of this Dance does, I think, very 
© aptly recommend Modeſty and Diſcretion to the Fe. 
© male Sex. 

3 UT as the beſt Inſtitutions are liable to Corrupti- 
© ons, ſo, Sir, I muſt acquaint you, that very great A. 
© buſes are crept into this Entertainment. I was amaze 
© to ſee my Girl handed by, and handing young Fellows 
© with ſo much Familiarity; and I could not have 
thought it had been in the Child. They very often 
© made uſe of a moſt impudent and laſcivious Step called 
© Setting, which I know not how to deſcribe to you, 
© but by _—_ you that it is the very reverſe of Back to 
© Back. At laſt an impudent young Dog bid the Fidlers 
play a Dance called Mol. Pately, and after havi 
made two or three Capers, ran to his Partner, lock 
© his Arms in her's, and whisked her round cleverly 
© above Ground in ſuch manner, that I, who ſate u 
© one of the loweſt Benches, ſaw further above 
© Shooe than I can think fit to acquaint you with. I 
© could no longer endure theſe Enormit ies, wheretore 
© juſt as my Girl was going to be made a Whirlgig, [ 
© ran in, ſeized on the Child, and carried her home. 

© SIR, Iam not yet old enough to be a Fool. 1 
© poſe this Diverſion might be art firſt invented to k 
v up a good Underſtanding between N 
© Women, and ſo far I am not againſt it; bur I ſhall 
© never allow of theſe things. I know not what you 
© will fay to this Cafe at preſent, but am ſure that had 
© you been with me, you would have ſeen matter of 
great Speculation. I am 


* 


Yours, &c- 


I muſi confeſs I am aſraid that my Correſpondent had 
too much Reaſon to be a little out of Humour at the 
Treatment of his Daughter ; but 1 conclude that he 
would have been much more ſo, had he ſeen one of 
thoſe Kiſſing Dances in which WII I. HoN EY GO 
aſſures me they are obliged to dwell almoſt a Minute 
on the Fair One's Lips, or they will be too quick for 
the Muſick, and dance quite out of Time. 


Iam 
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1 am not able however to give my final Sentence a- 

inſt this Diverſion; and am of Mr. Cowley's Opinion, 
bh ſo much of Dancing, at leaſt, as belongs to the Be- 
baviour and an handſome Carriage of the Body, is ex- 
treamly uſeful, if not abſolutely ny. 

WE generally form ſuch Ideas of People at firſt Sight, 
25 we are hardly ever perſwaded to lay aſide afterwards: 
For this Reaſon, a Man would wiſh to have nothing 
diſagreeable or uncomely in his Approaches, and to be 
able to enter a Room with a good Grace. . 

I might add, that a moderate Knowledge in the little 
Rules of 8 . a Man ſome Aſſurance, 
and makes him eaſy in all Companies. For want of this, 
Thave ſeen a Protcfſor of a Liberal Science at a Loſs to 
ſalute a Lady; and a moſt excellent Mathematician not 
able to determine whether he ſhould ſtand or fit while 
my Lord drank to him. 

IT is the proper Bulineſs of a Dancing- Maſter to re- 

late theſe matters; tho' I take it to be a juſt Obſer- 
vation, that uvleſs you add ſomething ot your own to 
what theſe fine Gentlemen teach you, and which the 
are —_ ignorant of themſelves, you will much ſooner 
ut rhe iaracter of an affected Fop, than of a well- 
Man. 


AS for Gent Dawing, it muſt indeed be confeſſed, 
that the great Familiarities between the two Sexes on 
this Occaſion may ſometimes produce very dangerous 
Conſequences ; and I have often thought that tew La- 
dies Hearts arg ſo obdurate as not to be melted by the 
Charms of Muſick, the Force of Motion, and an hand- 
ſome young Fellow who is continually playing before 
their Eyes, and convincing them that he has the perfect 
Uſe ot all his Limbs. | 

BUT as this kind of Dance 1s the particular Inven- 
tion of our Country, and as every one is more or leſs a 
Proficient in it, I would not Diſcountenance it; but ra- 
ther ſuppoſe it may be practiſed innocently by others, as 
well as my felt, who am often Partner to my Landlady's 
Elde." Daughter . 5 e . 


POST: 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


HAVING heard a good Character of the Colle&i- 
on of Pictures which is to be expoſed to Sale on Friday 
next ; and concluding, from the following Letter, that 
the Perſon who collected them is a Man of no unele- 
gant Taſte, 1 will be ſo much his Friend as to publiſhit, 
provided the Reader will only look upon it as filling 
up the Place of an Advertiſement. 


From the Three Chairs in the Piazza Covent-Garden, 


SIR, May 16, 1711, 
A: you are SPECTATOR, I think we, who make 
o 
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it our Buſineſs to exhibit any thing to publick 

ew, ought to apply our ſelves to you tor your Ap- 
© probation. I have travelled Europe to furniſh out a 
© Show for you, and have brought with me what has 
© been admired in every Country thro? which I paſſed. 
© You have declared in many P that your 
Delights are thoſe of the Jes which I do not doubt 
but I ſhall gratify with as beautiful Objects as yours 
© ever beheld. If Caſtles, Foreſts, Ruins, fine Women, 
* and gracetul Men, can yleaſe * I dare promiſe you 
© much SatisfaQion, if op will appear at my Auction 
on Friday next. A Sight is, I ſuppoſe, as grateful to 
*SPECTATOR, as a Treat to another Pe 
therefore I hope you will pardon this Invitation 


"Im SIR, 
Jour moſt Obedient, 
Humble Servant, 


JL GRAHAM 


Frida, 


BROBESEREBREOTRES © © 
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1 


Nos duo turba ſumu --—- Ovid. 
O's would think that the larger the Company is 


in which we are engaged, the greater Variety of 

Thoughts and Subjects would be ſtarted in Diſ- 
courſe ; but inſtead of this, we find that Converſation 
is never ſo much ſtreightned and confined as in nume- 
rous Aſſemblies. When a Multitude meet together upon 
any Subject of Diſcourſe, their Debates are taken up 
chiefly with Forms and general Poſitions ; nay, if we 
come into a more — — Oe Men and Wo- 
wen, the Talk generally runs upon the Weather, Faſhi- 


ans, News, and the like publick _ In Propor- 


tion as Converſation gets into Clubs and Knots of 


Friends, it deſcends into Particulars, and grows more 


tree and communicative: But the moſt open, inſtructive, 
and unreſerved Diſcourſe, is that which paſſes between 


two Perſons who are familiar and intimate Friends. On 


theſe Occaſions, 2 Man gives a Looſe to every Paſſion 
and every Thought that is uppermoſt, diſcovers his moſt 
retired Opinions of Perſons and Things, tries the Beau- 
ty and Strength of his Sentiments, and expoſes his 
whole Soul to the Examination of his Friend. : 
4 LY wo the | yen po Gn, os Peignd- 
* appineſs and abates Miſery, by the 
bing our Joy 2 dividing of our Griet a Thought 
in which he bath been followed by all the Eſſayers up- 
on Friendſhip that ha ve written ſince his Time. Sir Francis 


| Bacon has finely deſcribed other Advantages, or, as he 
calls them, Fruits of Frie ; and indeed th 


ere is 
no Subjet of Morality which has been better handled 
and more exhaufted than this. Among the ſeveral fine 
thing? which have been ſpoken of it, I ſhall beg Leave 


; to quote ſome out of 2 very ancient Author, whole Book 


would be regarded by our modern Wits as one of the 


| moſt ſhining Tracts of Morality that is extant, if it 
| peared under the Name of a Copfucins, or of any cele- 
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brated Grecian Philoſopher : I mean the little Apocry- 
phal Treatiſe entitled, The Miſd m of the Son of Si 
ow finely has he deſcribed the Art of — Friends, 
by an obliging and affable Behaviour? And laid down 
that Precept which 2 late excellent Author has delivered 
as his own, © That we ſhould have many Well-wiſhers, 
© but few Friends. Sweet Language will multiply 
Friends ; and a fair-ſpeaking Tongue quill encreaſe kind 
Greetings» Be in Peace with many, n:vertheleſs bave but 
one Counſellor of a thouſand. With what Prudence does 
he caution us in the Choice of our Friends? And with 
what Strokes of Nature (I could almoſt ſay of Humour 
has he deſcribed the Behaviour of a treacherous and 
intereſted Friend? If thou <vouldeft get a Friend, prove hin 
firſt, and be not haſty to credit him : For ſome Man is a 
Friend for his own Occaſion, and will not abide in the Day 
7 thy yg V 1 t 47 a _ who being —_ to 
amity and Strife, ill diſcover thy Reproach. 

Some Bind is a Companion at the Table, and will nt 
continue in the Day of thy Afflictiom : But in thy Proſperity 
be <will be as thy ſelf, will be bold over thy Servants. 
if thou be brought low be will be againſt thee, and bide 
imſelf from thy Face. What can be more ſtrong and 
pointed than the following Verſe ? Separate thy ſelf from 
thine Enemies, and take beed of thy Friends. In the next 
Words he particularizes one ot thoſe Fruits of Friendſhip 
which is deſcribed at length by the two famous Authors 
above-mentioned, and falls into a general Elogium dt 
Friendſhi which is very juſt as well as very ſublime. 
4 2 Friend is a ſtrong Defence; and be that hath 
ſound ſuch an one hath — a Treaſure. Nothing dot 
counteruail a faithful Friend, and his Excellency is un- 
valuable. A faithful Friend is the Medicine of Life ; and 
they that fear the Lord ſhall find bim. Whoſo fearetb th: 
2 direct bis Friendſhip aright; for as be js, ſo ſpall 
his Neighbour (that is his Friend) be alſo. 1 do not re- 
member to have met with any Saying that has pleaſed 
me more than than that of a Friend's being the Medlicine 
of Liſe, to expreſs the Efficacy of Friendſhip in healing 
the Pains and Anguiſh which naturally cleave to our Ex- 


iſtence in this World ; and am wonderfully pleaſed with 


the Turn in the laſt Sentence, That a virtuous Mas foal 
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| this wiſe Man has very jultly fingled out 


| the 


| 


it is old thou Pr 
Strength of Alluſion, and Force of 
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a5 a Bleſſing meet with a Friend who is as virtuous as 
himſelf. There is another Saying in the ſame Author, 


which would have been very much admired in an Hea- 
then Writer; Forſake not an old Friend, for the new is not 
comparable to him : LN 


drink it with Pleaſure. With what 


draweſt a Sword at a 
be a return 


ng of K- 


a this ant freed 
ces and 


moral Writings of Horace and Epittetus. 
beauriful 1 ces of this 


here are ve- 
ature in the followi 
upon the ſame Sub- 


— 
of 


lifications of a good Friend, 


and 
Faithfulneſs as the principal : To theſe others have added 
Virtue, Knowledge, Diſcretion, Equality in Age and 
Fortune, and, as Cicero calls it, Adorum Comita:, à Plea- 
lantneſs of Temper. If I were to give my Opinion up- 
on ſuch an exhauſted Subject, I ſhould join to theſe - 
r Qualifications a certain Equability or Evenneſs of 


Behaviour. A Man often con a Friend hip with one 
whom perhaps he does not find out *till after © Year's 
Vol I. N Conver: * 
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Converſation ; when on a ſudden ſome latent ill Humour 
breaks out upon him, which he never diſcovered or ſuf. 
at his firſt entering into an Intimacy with him. 
here are ſeveral Perſons who in ſome certain Periods of 
their Lives are ly agreeable, and in others a; 
odious and deteſtabſe. Martial has given us q very 

— Species in the following Epi. 


hr, facilis, jucundus, acerbus es idem, 


m poſſum vivere, nec ſine te. 


In all : mn, opts 

| Thou'rt ſuch a tonchy, te fant Fellow; 
Haft ſo much Wit, and and Spleen about thee, 
Te ie 5 being weeh thee: nor without thee. 


Ir is unlucky for a Man to be entangled in a Friend- 

wk ear, who by theſe 24 oor and Viciſſitudes of 
Humour is ſometimes amiable and ſometimes odious: And 
as moſt Men are at ſome Times in an admirable Frame 
and Di n of Mind, it ſhould be one of the 
eſt Tasks of Wiſdom to 27 ſelves well whih we 
are ſo, and never to that which is the agrees 
ble Part of our (# 


N® 69. — May 19. 


22 actor vie ans 

atque injuſſa cunt 
Gramina. Nowne vides, — wt Timolus odoves, 
India er — molles ſua thura Sabi? 


— aque Pontus 
s equarum? 


or mellow, 


— 


HERE is no Place in the Town which I ſo muck 


_ mou nt as the Royal Exchange. It give 
1 * . and, in ſome meaſure 


tifies my V Vanity, A am an Engliſhman, to ſee 2 
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Aſſembly of Country- men and Forei conſulting to- 
pt ba private Buſineſs of Mankind,and making 
* Metropolis a kind ot m borium tor the whole Eart 
I muſt confeſs 1 look upon High-Change to be 8 great 
Council, in which all conſiderable Nations have their 
Repreſentatives. Factors in the — World are what 
Ambaſſadors are in the Politick World ; they | 
Affairs, conclude Treaties, and maintain a 
pondence between thoſe wealthy Societies of Men that 
are divided from one another by Seas and Oceans, or live 
on the diſſerent Extremities of a Continent. I have 
often been pleaſed to hear Diſputes adjuſted between an 
IN a _ OTIS or to 
a Sub) the Great entering into a ue 
with one of the Czar of Muſcovy. I > inſinitel 
lighted in mixing with theſe {everal Miniſters of 
merce, as they are diſtinguiſhed by their different Walks 
and different Languages: Sometimes I am juſtled 
a Body of Armenians: Sometimes I am lok in a Crow 
of Fetus; and ſometimes make one in a Groupe of Lutch- 
men. Iam a Dane, Swede, or Frenchman at different 
times; or rather fancy my felt like the old Philoſopher, 
who upon being asked what ——— he was, replied 
That he was a Citizen of the World. 

THOUGH I very frequently viſit this buſie Multi- 
tude of People, I am known to no Body there but my 
Friend Sir Anpktw, who often ſmiles upon me as he 
ſees me buſtling in the Crowd, but at the time con- 
nives at 41 without taking any further Notice 
of me. There is indeed a Merchant ot Egypt, who juſt 
knows me by fight, having formerly remitted me ſome 
Money to Grand Cairo; but as I am not verted in the 
Modern Coptick, our Conferences go no further than a 
Bow and a Grimace. 

THIS grand Scene of Bufineſs gives me an infinite 
Variety of folid and ſubſtantial Entertainments. As Iam 
a great Lover of Mankind, my Heart naturally overflows 
with Pleaſure at the fight of a proſperous and — Mul- 
titude, inſomuch that at many publick Solemnities I can- 
not forbear expreſſing my Joy With Tears that have ſtoln 
down my Cheeks. this Reaſon I am wonderfully 
delighted to ſee ſuch a Body * thriving in their 

2 


own 
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own private Fortunes, and at the fame time 

the Pablick Stock ; or, in other Words, raiſing Elias 
for their own Families, by bringing into their Coun 
whatever is wanting, and carrying out of it whatever is 


| NATURE ſeems to have taken a particular Care to 
diſſeminate her Bleſſings among the different Regions of 
he World, with an Eye to this mutual Intercourſe and 
Traffick among Mankind, that the Natives of the ſeve. 
ral Parts of the Globe might have a kind ot Dependance 
upon one another, and be united together by their com- 
mon Intereſt. Aſmoſt ever» Degree produces ſomethi 
peculiar to it. The Food often grows in one Country, 
and the Sauce in another. The Fruits of Portugal are 
corrected by the Products of Barbadoes : The Infuſion of 
a China Plant ſwectened with the Pith of an Indian Cane. 
The Philippick Iſlands give a Flavour to our European 
Bowls. e ſingle Dreſs of a Woman of _ is oft- 
en the Product ot an Hundred Climates. The Muff and 
the Fan come together from the different Ends of the 
Earth. The is ſent from the Torrid Zone, and the 
Tippet from beneath the Pole. The Brocade Petticoat ri. 
ſes out of the Mines of Peru, and the Diamond Necklace 
out of the Bowels of Indoſtan. 
I F we conſider our own Country in its natural Proſ- 
&, without any of the Benefits and Advan of 
rce, What a barren uncomfortable Spot of 
falls to our Share! Natural Hiſtorians tell us, that no 
Fruit grows Originally among us, beſides Hips and Haws, 
Acorns and Pig-Nutts, with other Delicacies of the like 
Nature; That our Climate of it ſelf, and without the 
Aſſiſtances of Art, can make no further Advances to- 
wards a Plumb than to a Sloe, and carries an Apple to 
no greater Perfection than a Crab. That our Melons, 
our Peaches, our Figs, our 22 and Cherries are 
Strangers among us, imported in different Ages, and na. 
turalized in our Exel ſh Gardens; and that they would 
all degenerate and tall away into the Traſh of our own 


Country, it they were wholly neglected by the Planter, | 


and left to the Mercy of our Sun and Soil. Nor bas 
Traffick more enriched our Vegetable World, than it 
has improved the whole Face of Nature among us. Ou 
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Ships are laden with the Harveſt of every Climate. Our 
Tables are ſtored with Spices, and Oils, and Wines: 
Our Rooms are filled with Pyramids of China, and a- 
dorned with the Workmanſhip of Fapan + Our Morn- 
ing's Draught comes to us from the remoteſt Corners of 
the Earth: We repair our Bodics by the Drugs of Ame- 
rica, and repoſe our ſelves under [ndian Canopies. My 
Friend Sir AnpreEw calls the Vineyards of France our 
Gardens; the Spice-Iſlands our Hot-Beds; the Perſians 
our Silk-Weavers, and the Chineſe our Potters. Na- 
ture indeed furniſhes us with the bare Neceſſaries of Life, 
but Traffick gives us a great 2 of what is uſetul, 
and at the ſame time ſupplies us with every thing that is 
Convenient and Ornamental. Nor is it the leaſt Part 
ef this our Happineſs, that whillt we enjoy the remoteſt 
products of the North and South, we are from thoſe 
Extremities of Weather which give them Birth : That 
our Eyes are refreſhed with the green Fields of Britain, 
at the ſame time that our Palates are feaſled with Fruits 
that riſe between the Tropicks. 

FOR theſe Reaſons there are not more uſeful Mem- 
bers in 2 Commonwealth than Merchants. They knit 
Mankind together in a mutual Intercourſe of Oth- 
ces, diſtribure the Gifts of Nature, find Work for the 
Poor, add Wealth to the Rich, and Magnificence to the 
Great. Our Engliſh Merchant converts the Tin of his 
own Country into Gold, and e es his Wooll for 
Rubies, The Mabemetans are cloathed in our Briti 
Manufacture, and the Inhabitants of the Frozen Zone 
warmed with the Fleeces of our She 

W HEN I have been upon the ge, I have often 
fancied, one of our old Kings ſtanding in Perſon, where 
he 15 repreſented in Efhgy, and looking down upon the 
wealthy Concourſe of People with which that Place is e- 
very Day filled. In this Cafe, how would he be ſurprized 
to hear all the Languages ot Exrope ſpoken in this little 

of his former Dominions, and to ſee ſo many private 

en, who in his Time would have been the Valſals ot 
ſome powerful Baron, negociating like Princes for grea- 
ter Sums of Money than were formerly to be met with 
in the Royal Treaſury ! Trade, without enlarging the 
bitiſh Terriotics, has given us a kind of additional 
3 Em- 
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Empire: It has multiplied the Number of our Rich, made 
our landed Eftates infinitely more valuable than they 
were formerly, and added to them an Acceſſion of 

Eſtates as valuable as the Lands themſelves. * 
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N“ 70. 
. Interdum vulgus rect um uidet. Hor. 
W HEN Itravelled, I took a particular Delight in 


— 


hearing the Songs and Fables that are come trom 
Father to Son, and are moſt in Vogue a 
the common People of the Countries t N which 


for it is i e that any thi be uni- 
— taſted OE by 2 Muletrude tho? they 
are only the Rabble of a Nation, which hath not in t 
ſome peculiar Aptnefs to pleaſe and gratifie the Mind of 
Man. Hutnan Nature is the ſame in all reaſonable Crea- 
tures ; and whatever falls in with it, will meet with Ad- 
mirers amongſt Readers of all Qualities and Conditions, 
Moliere, as we are told by Monſieur Boileax, uſed to read 
eee 

„ as ſhe ſar with him at her V 
Corner; and could foretel the Succeſs of his Play in 
Theatre, from the Reception it met with at his Fire-fide: 
For he tells us the Audience always followed the old 
Woman, and never failed to laugh in the fame Place. 

I know nothing which more ſhews the eſſential and in- 
herent Perfection of ny of Thought, above that 
which I call the Gothick Manner in Writing, than this, 
that the firſt pleaſes all Kinds of Palates,and the latter on- 
ly ſuch as have formed to themſelves a wrong artificial 
Taſte upon little fancitul Authors and Writers ot Epigram- 
Homer, Virgil, or Milton, ſo far as the Language ot thei 
Poems is underſtood, will pleaſe a Reader of plain com- 
mon Senſe, who would neither reliſh nor comprehend an 
Epigram ot Martial, or a Poem of Cowley : So, on the 
contrary, an oy Song or Ballad that is the Delight 
of the common People, cannot fail to pleaſe all ſuch Rea- 
ders as are not u- qualified for the 2 — BY = 
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AﬀeRation or Ignorance ; and the Reaſon is plain, be- 


cauſc the ſame Paintings of Nature which recommend it 
to the moſt ordinary Reader, will appear to 
the moſt re fi ied, 1 ; 

THE old Song of hace is the Favourite Bal- 
lad of the common People of England, and Ben. 2 
uſed to ſay he had rather have been the Author of it than 
of all his Works. Sir Philip Sidney in his Diſcourſe of 
_ ſpeaks of it in the following Words ; { never 
heard the old Song of Piercy and that I found not 

Heart more moved than wich a Trumpet; and yet it is 
ori 
Stile; which being ſo in and 
Cobweb of that — 2 what would it work trim- 
med in gorgeous of Pindar ? For my own 
Parr, I am an Admirer of this Antiquated 
Song, that I ſhall give my Reader a Critick upon it, 
without any further Apotogy far ſo —_ 

THE Modern Criticks have laid it down as 
c 
on Morality, to t 
Conſtitu on of the / es. 0 in which the Poet writes. 
Homer and Virgil have formed their Plans in tho 
View. As Greece was a Collection of many Governments, 
who ſuffered very much themſelves, and gave the 
Perfian Emperor, who was their common Enemy, many 

dvantages over them by their mutual Jealoukes and A- 
nimoſities; Homer, in order to eſtabhſh among them an 
Union, which was ſo neceſlary tor their Safety, grounds 
his Poem upon the Diſcords of the ſeveral Grecian Prin- 
ces who were engaged in a Confederacy againſt an 4 
tick Prince, and the ſeveral Advantages which the Ene- 
my gained by ſuch their Diſcords. At the Time the Poem 
we are now treating of was written, the Diſſenſions of 
the Barons, who were then ſo many petty Princes, ran 
very high, whether they quarrelled among themſelves 
or with their Neighbours, and produced unſpeakable Ca- 
lamities to the Country: The Poet, to deter Men from 
ſuck unnatural Contentions, deſcribes a bloody Butte! 
and dreadful Scene of Death, occalioned by the mutual 


| Feuds which reigned in the Families of an Engl:fh and 
Scotch Nobleman. That «ns this for the Iuſtruc- 
4 tian 
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tion of his Poem, we may learn from his four laſt Lines, 


in which, after the Example of the Modern Tr Kela 
he draws trom it a Precept for the Benefit of his 


God ſave the and the Land 
—— 2 > 
b that foul Debate 
"Firixt Noblemen may ceaſe. 


The next Point obſerved by the greateſt Heroic Poets, 
hath been to celebrate Perſons and Actions which do Ho- 
nour to their Country : : Thus Virgil's Hero was the Foun- 
der of Rome, Homer's a 2 of Greece ; and for this 
Reaſon Valerius Hlaccus and Statins, who were both R. 
mam, might be juſtly derided for having choſen the Er- 

ion of the Golden Fleece and the Wars of Thebes, 
tor the Subjects of their Epic Writings. 

THE Poet before us, has not only tound out an He- 
ro in his own Country, but raiſes the Reputation of it 
by ſeveral beautiful Incidents. The Engl Ih are the firſt 
© who — —_ Field, and the laſt who quit it. The Engliſþ 

fifteen hundred to the Battel, the Scotch Two 
thou wr The Engliſh 9 7 5 Field 8 Fifty three : 


The Scotch retire with F ve; All the reſt on each 


Side being ſlain in Bart But the moſt remarkable 
> dhe vs A in this Kind, is the different Manner in 


which the Scotch and Engliſh Kings receive the News of 
this Fi he, Sa Mens Deaths who com- 


The News was brought to Edinburgh, 
Where Scotland's Xing did rei 55 
That brave Earl Douglas ſ. 

Was with an Arrow ſlain. 


Ob 11 News, jus hey did ſay, 


_— a 
FREE 
Of ſuch Account as {x 


Like 2 to King Henry came 


Space, 
That Piercy 5 i Northanberland 


Was ſlain in Chevy-Chace. 
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Now God be with him, ſaid our King. 
Sith "twill no better be, | | 
I truft I have within my Realm 
Five hundred as good as he. 


Yet ſhall not Scot nor Scotland ſay 
But I will Vengeance take, 


And be revenged on them all 
For brave Lord Piercy's Sat, 

This Vow full well the King perform d 

. After on Humble-down, 

In one Day Fifty Knig ts were flain, 
Vith Lords of great Renown. 

Aud of the r:ft of ſmall Arcount 
Did many Thouſ.mds dye, &c. 


At the ſame Time that our Poet ſhews a laudable Partiali- 
ty to his Country-men, he ents the Scots after a 


Manner not unbecoming ſo bold and brave a People. 


Earl Douglas on a milk-white Steed, 
Moſt like a Baron bold, | 

Rode foremoſt of the Company, 
Whoſe Armour ſhone like Gold. 


His Sentiments and Actions are every Way ſuitable to an 
Hero. One of us two, ſays he, muſt dye: I am an Earl 
as well as your ſelf, ſo that you can have no Pretence for 
refuſing the Combat: However, ſays he, us Pity, and 
indeed would be a Sin, that ſo many innocent Men ſhould 
periſh for our Sakes; rather let you and I end our Quar- 
rel in ſingle Fight. 
E'er thus I will out-braved be, 
One of us two ſhall aye ; 
1 know thee well, an Earl thou art, 
Lord Piercy, ſo am J. 
But truſt me, Piercy, Pity 'twwere, 
poo phono xs, 
For they. have done no Ill. 
Ns Lei 
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Let thou and I the Batrel try, 
And ſet our Men aſide ; 

Accurſt be he, Lord Piercy ſaid, 
By whom this is A 1 d. 


HEN theſe brave Men had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in the Battel and in ſingle Combat with each other, inthe 
Midſt of a generous Parly, full of heroic Sentiments, the 
Scotch Earl falls; and with his dying Words 
bis Men to revenge his Death, repeſecing tothe, as the 


moſt bitter Circumſtance of it, val ſaw him fall, 
With that there came an Arrow heen 
Out of an Engliſh Bow, 


Which ſtruck Earl Douglas to the Heart 
2 

he never ſpoke mere Words than theſ, 
Fight on my merry Men all; 


For „ my Life is at an End, 
Lord Piercy ſees my Fall 


Aerry Men, in the Language of thoſe Times, is no more 
than a chearful Word for ions and Fellow-Soldier-. 
A Paflage in the Eleventh of Virgil's Aneids is very 


much to be admired, where Cam lla in her laſt Agonies, 
inſtead of weeping over the Wound ſhe had received, as 
one might have expected from a Warrior of her Sex, con- 
ſiders only (like the Hero of whom we are now ſpeaking) 
how the Battel ſhould be continued after her 


Tum fit expirans, &c. 


A gathering Miſt oerelouds her chearſul Eyes; 

And from her Cheeks the roſie Colour flies. 

Then turns to her, whom, of her Female Train, 

She truſted moſt, and thus ſi e ſpeaks with Pain. 
Acca, *ris paſt ! He ſwims before my Sight, 
Ine:corable Death ; and claims his Right. 

Bear my laſt Words te. Turnus, fiy with Speed, 

And bid him timely to my Charge ſucceed : 

Repel the Trojans, and the Tru relieve : 

Zare wel. TUR 
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„ p- 2 a Manner; tho” our 

eems to have is Eye Turnss's Speech in 
the laſt Verſe, huts 


Lord Piercy ſees my Fall. 


Viciſti, & victum tendere palmas 
Auſonii videreꝛęæp 


EARL Piercy's Lamentation over his is 
tous, beautiful ** z I muſt — t 
— Hen N 
ma pardon in fo old a Poet, prejudice hi 
the Greatneſs of the Thought. " 


Then leaving Life, Earl Piercy took 

Py dead Man by the page p 

aid, Earl Douglas for thy Life 
Would I had loft my poet a 


O Crit! My Heart doch bleed 
With Serrow for thy Sate; 
For ſure a more renowned Knight 
Miſchance did never take. 


That beautiful Line, Taking the dead Man by the Hand, 
will put the Reader in Mind of Aeas's Behaviour to- 
wards Lauſus, whom he himſelf had Slain as he came to 
the Reſcue of his aged Father. 


At verd ut vultum vidit morientis, & ora, 

Ora modis Anchifcades, pallentia maris : 

Ingemuit miſerans graviter, dextramque tetendit, &c. 
The pious Prince beheld young Lauſus dead; 

He griev', he wept, then graſp d his Hand, and ſaid, 
Poor hapleſs Youth ! What Praiſes can be paid | 
To Worth ſo great moons |! , 


I ſhall take another Opportunity to conſider the other 
Parts of this old Song. 0 
| Tueſday, - 


I 
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N* 73. Tweſday, May 22. 
— Scribere juſſit amor. Ovid. 

HE entire ſt of our Paſſions is ſo difficult 
2 Work, that they who deſpair of it ſhould think 
of a leſs difficult Task, and only attempt to Re- 
gulate them. But there is a third thing which may con- 
tribute not only tothe Eaſe, but alſo to the Pleaſure of 
our Life ; and that is, refining our Paſſions to a greater 


Ele , than we receive them from Nature. When the 


Paſhon is Love, this Work is perform'd in innocent, tho' 
rude and uncultivated Minds, by the mere Force and 
Dignity of the Object. There are Forms which natu- 
rally create Reſpe@ in the Beholders, and at once in- 
flame and chaſtiſe the Imagination. Such an 

as this gives an immediate Ambition to deſerve, in or- 
der to pleaſe. This Cauſe and Effe are beautifully de- 
ſcribed by Mr. Dryden, in the Fable of Cymon and [phi 


genia. After he has repreſented Cymon ſo ſtupid, 
He whiſtled as he cent, for want of Thought, 
he — him fall 2. — — 2 and ſhews 
its Influence © exce it appears as 
Natural as Wonderful. _ 
It on a Summer's Holiday, 
That to the Greenwood ſhade he took his way; 
His Quarter-ftaff, which he cou'd ne'er forſake, 
Hung half before, and half hehind his Back, 
He trudg'd along unknowing what he ſought, 
And whiftled as be — want of Thought. 
By Chance condufted, or by Thirſt conſtr ain a, 
The deep Receſſes of the Grove he gain d; 
by the Wood, 


| Margin of | 
(Adrrended by her Slaves) a. ſleeping Maid, 
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Like Dian, and her Nymphs, when tir d with Sport, 

To reſt by cool Eurotas they reſort : 

The Dame her ſelf the Goddeſs well expreſi d, 

Not more diſtinguiſh'd by her P Veſt, 

Than by the tharming Features of her Face, 

And even in Slumber a ſuperior Grace : 

Her comely Limbs compos'd with decent Care, 

Her Body ſhaded with a flight Cymarr ; . 


Her Beſom to the View was only bare; | 
The fanning Wind upon her Beſem blows, , 
To meet the fanning Wind the Boſom roſe ; 625. 
1 mg Wind and purling Streams continue her Re- J. 
The Fool of Nature flood with ſtupid Eyes 

And gaping Mouth, that teſftify'd i2e, 
Fix'd on her Face, nor could remove his Sight, 
Neu as he was to Love, and Novice in Delight : 
Long mute he flood, and leaning en his Staff, 
His Wonder witneſs'd with an Ideot Laugh ; 
Then would have ſpoke, but by his glimm'ring Senſe 
Firſt found his want of Words, and fear'd Offence : 

' Doubted for what he wat he ſhould be known, 
By his Clown Accent, and his Country Tone. 


BUT leſt this fine Deſcription ſhould be a- 
gainſt, as the Creation of that great Maſter Mr. Dryden, 
and not an Account of what has really ever 12 in 
the World; I ſhall give 3 the Epiſtle of 
an enamoured Footman in the Country to his Miſtreſs. 
Their Sirnames ſhall not be inſerted, becauſe their Paſſion 
demands a greater Reſpect than is due to their Qualiy. 
Fames is Servant in yn Family, and Elizabeth waits 
_ the Daughter of one as numerous, fome off 
of her Lover. James, before he beheld Betty, was vain 
of his Strength, a rough Wreſtler, and quarrelſom 
Cudgel-Player ; a publick Dancer at May-poles, a 
Romp at Stool-Bll : He always following idle Women, 

e playing among the Peaſants: He a 

b our uette - Bur Love has nods ore? 
ſtantly in her Miſtreſs's Chamber, where the young La- 
dy gratifes a ſecret Paſſion of her own, by making Be 
talk of Fames ; and Fames is became a conſtant Waiter 

NEAL 
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near his Maſter's T4 08 well as he 


can, wp 4 — learn Lou olly is, who it 

ſeems walked ten Miles to carry ry e whi 

gave Occaſion to what follows. * | _ 
To ELIZABETH <----- 


My dear Betty, May I4, 1711, 
hs EMEMBER your bleeding Lover, who lies 
* © bleeding at the Wounds Cupid made with the 
© Arrows he borrowed at the Eyes of Venn, which is 
1 your {weer Perſon. 

Nay more, with the Token you ſent me for > 
© and Service offered to your ſweet Perſon; which w 
* your baſe Reſpects to my ill Conditions ; — 
© there is no ill Conditions in ma, but quite contray, all 
© Love and Purity, eſpecially ro your ſweet Perſon ; but 
© allthis I rake as a Jeſt. i 

* BUT che ſad and diſmal News which os A. 
© me, ſtruck me tothe Heart ; which was, it ſeems, and is 
your ill Conditions tor my Love and Ne ſpects to you. 

* FOR ſhe told me, if I came Forty times to you, 
you would not ſpeak with me; which Words I am ſure 
© 1s a great Grief to me. 

* NOW, my Dear, if I may not be permitted to 
© ſweet Company, and to have the Happineſsof 
© with your ſweet Perſon, I beg the Fayour of you to 
© accept of this my ſecret Mind and a which 
© hath ſo long lodged in my Breaſt, the w if you 
2 not accept, 1 believe will go nigh to break ay 

eart. 

* FOR indeed, my Dear, I love you above all the 
© Beauties I ever ſaw in all my Life. 

* THE young Gentleman, and my Maſter's hter, 
© the Londoner that is come down to marry her, fate in 
* the Arbour moſt Part of laſt Night. Oh ! dear Betty, 
© muſt the Nightingales ſing to thoſe who for Mo- 


© ney, and not tous true Lovers! Oh! my dear 
© that we could meet this Night where we uſed to doin 
* the Wood! | 

NOW, my Dear, if I may not have the Bleſſing of 
© kiſling your {ſweet Lips, I beg I may have the Happi- 
© neſs of kiln | 


g your fair Hand, with a few Lines — 
| Y 
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c dear ſelf, preſented by whom leaſe or thi 

© ft. I believe 1 Time 1 * ws in I could — 

© all Day ; but the Time being ſhort, and Paper little, no 

more from your never-failing Lover till "> 
ame: 


POOR Fames Since his Time and Paper were ſo 
ſhort, I, that have more than I can uſe well of both, 
— 1 the Sent iments of his kind Letter, (the Stile ot 
whic ſeems to be confuſed with Scraps be had in 
hearing and reading what he did not underſtand) into 


 whar he meant to expreſs. 


7 

AN you then him who has forgot all his 
Recreations and Enjoyments, to pine away his 
Lite in thinking of you? When I do ſo, you appear more 
amiable to me ens does in the moſt beautiful De- 
ſcription that was ever made of her. All this Kindneſs 
—_ Accufation, that I do not love you; 
t 


me, that I ma 
nd. e 


courted . 


— 
betty 


Earth above us Oh ! I could 
love you, till Death it ſelf. 


FAMES. 
N. B. By the Words Ill Co ion, James means, in 
Weaveſ- 


8 Cogustry, in a M _ » - ancy+ 
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Genus immortale manet, multoſque per anno: 
Stat fortuna Domus, & avi numerantur avorum. Ving. 


AVING already given my Reader an Account 

of ſeveral extraordinary Clubs both ancient and 

modern, I did not ＋ 7 to have troubled hin 
with any more Narratives of this Nature ; but I have 
lately received Information of a Club which I can all 
neither ancient nor modern, that I dare ſay will be no 
leſs ſurprizing to my Reader than it was to ſelf; 
for which Reaſon I ſhall communicate it to the Public 
as one of the greateſt Curioſities in its kind. 

A Friend of mine complain ing of a Tradeſman who is 
related to him, after having repreſented him as a 
idle worthleſs Fellow, who neglected his p< 

nt moſt of his Time over a — 5 told me, to con- 
e OI, _ _- was a — 4 of i — 

ing Club. So ve a Title my 1 
120 ire into the Nature of a Club that had ſuch a 
founding Name ; upon which my Friend gave me the 
following Account. 


HE Everlaſting Club conſiſts of a hundred Members, 
who divide the whole twenty four Hours am 
them in ſuch a manner, that the Club firs Day and N 
from one End of the Year to another; no Party preſi 
ming to riſe till they are relieved by thoſe who are in 
to ſucceed them.. By this Means a Member of the 
Everlaſting Club never wants Company; for tho' he is not 
himſelf, he is ſure to find ſome who are; fo 
t if he be diſpoſed to take a Whet, a Nooning, an E- 
vening's Draught, or a Bottle after Midnight, _— 
to the Club, and finds a Knot of Friends to his 


— 9 


11. 


—— 


— 


IT is a Maxim in this Club, That the Steward never 
dies; for as they ſucceed one another by way of Rotation, 
no Man is to quit the great Elbow-chair which ſtands a 
the upper End of the Iaole, —Cww_ 
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dineſs to fill it; inſomuch that there has not been a Sede 
vacante in the Memory of Man. 

THIS Club was inſtituted towards the End (or, as 
ſome of them ſay, about the Middle) of the Civil Wars, 
and continued without Interruption till the Time of the 
Great Five, which burnt them out, and diſperſed them 
tor ſeveral Weeks. The Steward at that Time maintain- 
ed his Poſt till he had like to have been blown up with a 
neighbouring Houſe, (which was demoliſhed in order 
ro Rep the Fire; ) and would not leave the Chair at laſt 
till he had emptied all the Bottles upon the Table, and 
received repeated Directions from the Club to withdraw 
himſelf. This Steward is —_ talk'd of inthe Club, 
and looked upon by every Member of it as a greater Man 
than the famous Captain mentioned in my Lord Claren- 
den, who was burnt in his Ship becauſe he would not 
quit it without Orders. It is bid that towards the Cloſe 
of 1700, being the great Year of Jubilee, the Club had 
it under Conſideration whether they ſhould break up or 
continue their Seſſion ; but after many _ and 
bates, it was at length agreed to fic out the other Centu- 
ry. This Reſolution paſſed ina general Club, Nemine 
contradicente. ' 

HAVING given this ſhort Account of the Inſtituti- 
on and Continuation of the r Club, 1 ſhould 
here endeavour to ſay ſomething of the Manners and 
Characters of its ſeveral Members, which I ſhall do ac- 
cording to the beſt Lights I have received inthis Matter. 

IT appears by their Books in ge that ſince their 
firſt Inſtitution they have ſmoaked Fifty Tun of Tobacco, 
drank Thirty Thouſand Buts of Ale, One Thouſand Hog- 
ſheads of Red Port, Two hundred Barrels of Brandy, and 
a Kilderkin of Small-Beer ; There has been likewiſe a 
great Conſumption of Cards. It is alſo faid, that they 

—_—_— the oP in Ben. ſon's Club, —_— — 
the Fire to ways kept in (focus peremmis efto) as w 

tor the — of. 1 125 their Nes 2 to cure 
the Dampneſs of the Room. They have an old 
Woman, in the Nature of a Veſtal, whoſe Buſineſs it is 
to cheriſh and perpetuate the Fire, which burns from 
Generation to Generation, and has feen the Glaſs-houſe 
Fires in aud out above an hundred times. IU 
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THE Everlaſting Club treats all other Clubs with an 
Eye of Contempt, and talks even of the Xu-Cat and 
October as of a Couple of Upſtarts. Their ordinary Dif. 
courſe (as much as I have been able to learn of it) turm 
altogether ſuch Adventures as have paſſed in their 
own Aſſembly; of Members who have taken the Glaſs in 
their Turns for a Week together, ithout ſtirring ont of 
the Club ; of others who have ſmoaked an hundred Pipes 
at a Sirting ; of others who have not milled their Morn- 
ing's Draught for twenty Years together. Sometimes 
they ſpeak in Raptures of a Run ot Ale in King Charle!'s 
Reign ; and ſometimes reflect with Aſtoniſhment upon 
Games at Whisk, which have been miraculouſly recover 
ed by Members of the Society, when in all human Pro- 
bability the Caſe was deſperate. 

THEY delight in ſeveral old Catches, which they 
fing at all Hours to encourage one another to moiſten 
their Clay, and immortal by drinking ; with many 
other edith ing Beef the like Nature. 

THERE are four general Clubs held in a Year, u 
which Times they fill up Vacancies, appoint Waiters, 
confirm the old Fire- maker, or ele& a new one, ſettle 
— tor Coals, Pipes, Tobacco, and other Ne- 
ceſſaries. 

THE Senior Member has out- lived the whole Club 
twice over, and has been drunk with the Grandfathen 


of ſome of the preſent ſitting Members. C 


W 


— Q Dea certe / Virg. 


Man, who is lenſible of ſo many Weakneſſes and 


12 2 to conſider, that a Creature lie 
n, 


is 
lmperfections, ſhould be actuated by a Love of Fame: 
That Vice and Ignorance , ion and Muſery 
ſhould contend for Praiſe, and endeavour as much 4 
poilible to make themſelves Objects of Adauration- 


BUT 
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BUT notwithſtanding Man's eſſential Perfection is 
but very little, his comparative Perfection may be very 
conſiderable. If he looks upon himſelf in an abſtracted 
Light, he has not much to boaſt of; but if he conſiders 
bimſcif with regard to others, he may find Occaſion of 

lorying, if not in his own Virtues, at leaſt in the Ab- 
— another's Imperfections. This gives a different 
Turn to the Reflections of the wiſe Man and the Fool. 
The firſt endeavours to ſhine in himſelf, and the laſt to 
out-ſhine others. The firſt is humbled by the Senſe of 
his own Ilnfirmities, the laſt is lifted up by the Diſcovery 
of thoſe which he obſerves in other Men. The wiſe Man 
conſiders what he wants, and the Fool what he abounds 
in. The wiſe Man is happy when he gains dy 4 

ion, and the Fool when he recommends hi 
to the Applauſe of thoſe about him. 

BUT however unreaſonable and abſurd this Paſſion 
for Admiration may in ſuch a Creature as Man, it 
is not why be diſcouraged ; fince it often produces 

ow Qs, not only as it reſtrains him {rom doing 
any thing which is mean and contemptible, but as « 

him to Actions which are and glorious. The 
inciple may be defective or faulty, but the Conſe- 

nces it produces are ſo good, that, for the Benefit of 
Hankind, ht not to be exti 


IT is Cicero, that Men of the and 
the nol en Pare arte moſt 2 
on; and if we into the rwo Sexes, I believe we 


Gn To this Principle of Action ſtronger in Women 
nin Men. 

THE Paſſion for Praiſe, which is ſo very vehement 
in the fair Sex, produces excellent Eſſects in Women of 
Senſe, who deſire to be admired tor that 2 which de- 
ſerves Admiration : And I think we may obſerve, with- 
out a Compliment to them, that many of them do not 
only live in a more uniform Courſe of Virtue, but with 
an infinicely greater Regard to their Honour, than what 
we find in the Generality of our own Sex. How many 
Inſtances have we of Chaſtity, Fidelity, Devotion? How 
many Ladies diſtinguiſh themſelves by the Education of 
their Children, Care of their Families, and Love of 
their Husbands, which are the 9 

ve- 
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chievements of Womankind : As the making of War, 
the carrying on of Traffick, the Adminiſtration of Juſti 
are thoſe by which Men grow famous, and get them 
ſelves a Name. 

BUT as this Paſſion for Admiratian, when it works 
according to Reaſon, improves the beautiful Part of our 
Species in every thing that is laudable ; ſo nothing is 
more deſtructive to them when it is governed by Van 
and Folly. What I have therefore here to ſay, only 
the vain Part of the Sex, whom for certain Rea 
which the Reader will hereafter ſee at large, I ſhall di- 
ſtinguiſh by the Name of Idols. An Idol is wholly taken 

in the adorning of her Perſon. You ſee in every Po- 

re of her Body, Air of her Face, and Motion of her 
Head, that it is her Buſineſs and Employment to gain A. 
dorers. For this Reaſon your Idols appear in all publick 
Places and Aſſemblies, in order to ſeduce Men to their 
Worſhip. The Play-houſe is very frequently filled with 
Idols ; of them are carried in Proceſſion every E- 
vening about the Ring, and ſeveral of them ſer up their 
Ferber in Churches. They are to be accoſted in 
the Lan proper to the Deity. Lite and Death at 
in their Power; Joys of Heaven and Pains of Hell are 
at their Diſpoſal : Paradiſe is in their Arms, and Eternity 
in * nt that you are preſent with them. Rap 
tures, Tran Extaſies are the Rewards w 
they confer : Vighs and Tears, Prayers and broken Hearts 
are the Offerings which are paid to them. Their Smile: 
make Men happy, their Frowns drive them to Deſpair. ! 
ſhall only add under this Head, that Ovid's Book of the 
Art of Love is a kind of Heathen Ritual, which contains 
all the Forms of Worſhip which are made uſe of to an lau. 

IT would be as difficult a Task to reckon up theſe dif- 
ferent kinds of Idole, as Milton's was to number thoſe 
that were known in Canaan, and the Lands ad joining. 
Molt of them are worſhipped, like Moloch, in Fires and 
Flames. Some of them, like Baal, love to ſee their Vote 
ries cut and ſlaſhed, and ſhedding their Blood for them. 
Some of them, like the Idol in the Apocrypha, mult have 
Treats and Collations prepared for them every Night- 
It has indeed been known, that ſome of them have been 
uſed by their incenſed Worſhippers like the . 
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ſcourged when they refuſe ro 
comply with the Prayers that are offered to them. 
I muſt here obſerve, that thoſe Idolaters who devote 
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themſelves to the [dels 1 am here ſpeaking of, differ very 
much from all other kinds of Idolaters. For as others 
fall out becauſe they worſhip different [dols, theſe Idola- 
ters quarrel] becauſe they 9 ſame. 

THE Intention therefore of the [dol is ; contrary 
to the Wiſhes of the Idolater ; as the one defires to con- 
fine the [do/ to himſelt, the whole Buſineſs and Ambition 
of the other is to mulitply Adorers. This Humour of an 
Idol is prettily deſcribed in a Tale of Chaucer : He repre- 
ſents one of them fitting at a Table with three of 1 her 
Votaries about her, who are all of them courting her Fa- 
vour, and paying their Adorations : She ſmiled upon one, 
drank to another, and trod upon the other's Foot which 
was under the Table. Now which of theſe three, fays 
the old Bard, do you think was the Favourite ? In trot 
ſays he, not one ot all the three. 

THE Behaviour of this old [do in Chaucer, puts me in 
mind of the beautiful Clarinda, one of the greateſt [dols 
among the Moderns. She is 3 once a Week by 
Candle-light, in the midſt of a large Congregation gene- 
rally called an Aſſembly. Some of the gayeſt Youths in 
the Nation endeavour to plant themſelves in her Eye, 
while ſhe fits in Form with Multitudes of Tapers burning 
about her. To enc e the Zeal of her Idolaters, ſhe 
beſtows a Mark of her Favour every one of them 
betore they go out of her Preſence. She asks a Queſtion 
of one, tells a Story to another, glances an Ogle upon a 
third, takes a Pinch of Snuff from the fourth, lets her 
Fan drop by accident to give the fitth an Occaſion of ta- 
king it up. Jn ſhort, every one goes away iatished with 
his Succeſs, and enc ed to renew his Devotions on 
the ſame Canonical H-ur that Day Sevennight. 

AN Idol may be 2 many accidental Cauſes. 
Marriage in particular is a kind ot Counter-Aporbeoſis, or 
a De iſication inverted. When a Man becomes familiar 
with his Goddeſs, ſhe quickly finks into a Woman. 

OLD Age is likewiſe a great Decayer of your Idol: 
The truth ot it is, there is not a more u pÞy ing than 
a ſuperanauared Idol, eſpecially when ſhe has coutr 2 


- 
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ſuch Airs and Behaviour as are graceful when 
Worſhippers are about her. _ hee 
CONSIDERING therefore that in theſe and 

other Caſes the Moman rv out- lives the 14%, 
muſt return to the Moral ot this Paper, and deſire my 
fair Readers to give a proper Direction to their Paſſion 
for being admired : In order to which, they muſt endes- 
vour to make themſelves the Objects of a reaſonable and 
laſting Admiration- This is not to be hoped for from 
Beauty, or Dreſs, or Faſhion, but from thoſe inward 
Ornaments which are not to be detaced by Time t 
Sickneſs, and which a moſt amiable to thoſe who 
ate molt acquainted with them. 0 
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----- Pendent opera interrupta — Virg. 


N my laſt. s Paper 1 ſome In- 
Tub of thoſe nal SSokes which pleaſe the 
Reader in the old Song of Chevy-Chaſe ; I ſhall here, 
according to my Promiſe, be more particular, and ſhew 
that the Sentiments in that Ballad are extreamly natw 
and poetical, and full of the majeſtick Simplicity which 
we admire in the greateſt of the ancient Poets: fer 
which Reaſon I ſhall quote ſeveral 1 of it, in which 
the Thought is altogether the ſame with what we meet 
in ſeveral Paſſages of the Axeid; not that I would infer 
from thence, that the Poer (whoever he was) propoſed 
to himſelf any Imitation of thoſe Paſſages, bur that he 
was directed to them in general by the ſame kind of po- 
etical Genius, and by the ſame yings after Nature. 
H A D this old Seng been filled with Epigrammatial 
Turns and Points of Wit, it might perhaps have 
ed the wrong Taſte of ſome Readers; but it would ne- 
ver have become the Delight of the common 23 nor 
have warmed the Heart of Sir Philip Sidney like the 
Sound of a Trumpet; it is only Nature that can have this 
Effect, and pleaſe thoſe Taſigs which are the moſt un- 
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| Language is majeſtick, and the N 
at leaſt, the Apparel is much more gorge 

the Poets made uſe of in Queen El; th's 
Reader ſee in ſeveral of the following 


A Vew to God did make, 
His Pleaſure in the Scottiſh Woods 
Tree Summer's Days to take, 


With fifteen hundred Bowmen bold, 
All choſen Men of Might, 
Who knew full well in Time of Need, 
To aim their Shafts aright. | 
The Hounds ran ſwiftly thro' the Woods 
The nimble Decr to take, 
And with their Cries the Hills aud Dales 
An Ectho ſhrill did make. —=Vocat 
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Lo, vonder doth Earl Dowglas come, 
His Men in Armour bright; 
Full — hundred Scottiſh Spears, 
All hing in our Sight. 
All Men of pleaſant Tividale, 
Faſt by the River Tweed, &c. 


Adverſe c apparent, haſtaſque redufis 
— 14 Fay + «er ware 
Nuique altum Preneſte viri, qu que arva Gabine | 


Junonis, geli Anienem, & roſcida rivis 
Hernica 


on a milk white Steed, 
Moſt like a Baron bold, 
Rode foremoſt of the Company, 
| Whoſe Armour ſhone like Gold, 
Turnus ut antevolans tardum præceſſerat agmen, &c, 
Vidiſti, quo Turnus equo, quibus ibat in armis 
Aureus 


Our Engliſh Archers bent their Bows, 
Their Hearts were good and true : 
At the firſt Flight of arrows ſent, 
Full threeſcore Scots they flew. | 
clos a4 F. on ev'ry Side, 
=o = — wat ſnd 6 
And many a gallant Gentleman | 
— Lay gaſping on the Ground. With 
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With that there came an Arrow keen 


Out of an Engliſh Bow, 
Which ftruck Earl to the Heart 


A deep and deadly Blow. 
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Eneas was wounded after the ſame Manner by an un- 
known Hand in the Midſt of a Parly. 
Has inter voces, media inter talia verba, 
Ecce wire ſtridens alis allapſa ſagitta ef, 
Incertum qud pulſa mann 


So thus did both theſe Nobles dye , 
Whoſe Courage none could ſtain : 
An Engliſh Archer then perceiv d 
The noble Earl was flain. 
He had a Bow bent in his Hand, 
Made of a truſty Tree, 
An Arrow of a Cloth-yard long 
Unto the Head drew he. 
Againſt Sir Hugh 
So right his Shaft he ſet, 
The Grey-gooſe Wing that was thereon 
In his Heart-blaod was wet. 
This Fight did laſt from break of Day 
Till ſetting of the Sun ; 
For when they rung the Evening Bell 
The Battel ſcarce was done. 


One may obſerve likewiſe, that in the Catalogue of the Slain 
the Author has followed the Example of the anci- 
ent Poets, not only in giving a long Liſt of the Dead, bur 
by diverſifying it with little of particular Perſons. 
And with Earl Douglas there was ſlain 

Sir Hugh N 


Sir Charkes enen 
| One Foot would never fly 
Vol. I. 0 
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Sir Charles Murrel of Ratcliff roo, 


His Siſters Son was be, 
Sir David Lamb, ſo well efeem'd, 


- The familiar Sound in theſe Names deſtroys the Maje. 
ſty of the Deſcription ; for this Reaſon I do not mention 
this Part of the Poem but to ſhew the natural Caſt of 
Thought which q_ in it, as the two laſt Verſes 
look Almoſt like a Tranſlation of Virgil. 

-- --Cadit & Riphbens juſtiſtmus unus 

Oni fuit in Teucris & ſervantiſſimus equi, 

45 aliter viſum eſt---- 

In the Catalogue of the Engliſh who fell, Withrington's 

Behaviour is in the ſame — particularized very an- 

fully, as the Reader is prepared for it by that Account 

which is given of himin the Beginning of the Bartel ; 
tho? I am ſatisty'd your little don Readers (who 
have ſeen that e ridicuPd in Hudibras) will not 


EAASSS.. CHIC FFT RR 


be able to take the Beauty of it: For which Reafon | | 
dare not ſo much as quote it. 
Then ſtept a gallant Squire forth 
Wikringees WAS bit og - 
Who ſaid, | would not bade it told 
To Henry our King for Shame, 
That e er my Captai ht on Foot 
And [ food ng Joe 
We meet with the ſame Heroic Sentiment in Virgil, 
Non pudet, O Ratuli, cunctis pro talibus nam 
Ob ject are animam * numerone an Viribus equi 
Non ſumus - -- -? 
What can be more natural or more moving than the Cir- 
cumſtances in which he defcribes the Behaviour of thoſe 
Women who had loſt their Husbands ou this fatal Day 


Next Day did many Widows come 
Their Husbands tobewanl, 
ewaſh'd their Worntls in brin ſh Tears, 

it ail would nct prevail. 

Their Bodies bath d in prieple Blood, 
bore with them a<vay ; 

wy ſs them dead a thouſznd Times, | 

ben they were clad in Clay. Thus | 


2 — — ũnu-vaꝛ Uo; „ 


_—_— — 


a — e 


Then turning over the Leaves, ſhe reads alternately, and 
ſpeaks, O 2 * 
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Thus we ſee how the Thoughts of this Poem, which 


naturally ariſe from the Subject, are always ſimple, and 

ſometimes exquiſitely noble ; that the Language is often 

very ſounding, and that the whole is written with a true 
tical Spirit. 

I F this Song had been written in the Gothic Manner, 
which is the Delight of all our little Wits, whether Wri. 
ters or Readers, it would not have hit the Taſte of 6 
many Ages, and have po the Readers of all Ranks 
and Conditions. 1 ſhall only beg Pardon for ſuch a Pro- 
ſuſion of Latin Quotations, which I ſhould not have 
made uſe of, but that I teared my own * would 
have looked too ſingular on ſuch a Subject, had not I ſup- 
ported it by the Practice and Authority ot Virgil. G 


— 


— 


Ne 75. Saturday, May 26. 


Omnis Ariſippum decuit color & ſtatus & res. Hor. 


T was with ſome Morrtification that I ſuffer d the Rail» 
I lery of a Fine Lady of my Acquaintance, tor calling, 
in one of my Papers, Dorimant a Clown. She was 2 
unmercitul as to take Advantage of my invincible Taci- 
turnity, and on that Occaſion, with great Freedom to 
conſider the Air, the Height, the Face, the Geſture of 
him who could pretend to Judge {o arrogantly of Gal- 
lantry. She is full of Mot ion, Janty and lively in her 
Impertinence, and one of thoſe who commonly paſs a- 
mong the Ignorant, for Perſons who have a great 
deal of Humour. She had the Play of Sir Fopling in her 
Hand, and after ſhe had ſaid it was happy for her there 
was not fo charming a Creature as Dor:imant now living, 
ſhe began with a Theatrical Air apd-Tone of Voice to 


read, by way of Triumph over me, ſome of his 


"Tis ſbe, that lovely Hair, that eaſie „ thoſe wanton 
Eyes,and all thoſe 5 Charms about her Mouth, aubicb 

edley ſpoke of ; [ll follow the Lottery, and put in for 
4 Prize with my Friend Bellair. 


In Love the Viftors from the Vanquiſh'd fly ; 


They fiy that wound, and they purſue that dye. 
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And you and Loveit to ber Co ſoall find 
Tf all the Depths of Womankind. 


Oh the Fine Gentleman! But here, continues ſhe, is the 
Paſſage I admire moſt, where he begins to teize Loveit, 
and mimick Sir Fopling : Oh the pretty Satyr, in his re- 
ſolving to be a Coxcomb to pleaſe, fince Noiſe and 
Nonſence have ſuch powerful ms. 


I, that I ſucceſsful prove 

3 ſelf 28. vor Love. 
Then how like a Man of the Town, ſo Wild and Gay 
35 that 

The Wiſe will find a Difference in our Fate, 

Ton Wed a Woman, | a good Eftates 


IT would have been a very wild Endeavour for a Man 
of my Temper to offer any fition ro ſo nimble a 
Speaker as my Fair Enemy 1s ; but her Diſcourſe gave 
me very many Reflections, when I had left her Com- 
pany: Among others, I could not but conſider, with 
tome Attention, the falſe Impreſſions the generality (the 
Fair Sex more eſpecially)have ot what ſhould be intended, 
when they fay a Fine Gentleman ; and could not help re- 
volving that Subject in my Thoughts, and ſettling, as it 
were, an Idea ot that Character in my own Imagination. 

NO Man ought to have the Eſteem of the reſt of the 
World, for any Actions which are diſagrecable ro thoſe 
Maxims which prevail, as the Standards of Behaviour, 
in the Country wherein he lives. What is oppoſite to 
the eternal Rules of Reaſon and good Senſe, muſt be 
excluded trom any Place in the Carriage of a Welk 
bred Man. I did not, I conteſs, explain my ſelf e- 
nough on this Subject, when I called Dorimant 2 
Clown, and made it an Inſtance of it, that he called the 
Orange Wench, Double Tribe: I ſhould have ſhewed, that 
Humanity obliges a Gentleman to give no Part of Hu- 
mankind Reproach, for what they, whom they re- 
proach, may poſſibly have in common with the moſt Vir- 
tuous and Worthy amongſt us. When a Gentleman ſpeaks 
Coarſly, he has dreſſed himſelf clean to no purpole : 
The cloathing of our Minds certainly ought to be re- 

arde d betore that ot our Bo. ies. To betray in a Man's 
Talk a co:rupted Imagination, is a much ou Offence 
a ainſt che Converlatyi.n of Gentlemen, any Negli- 

gence 


| 


| 
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7 of Dreſs imaginable. But this Senſe of the Matter is 
far from being received among People even of Condi- 
tion, that Vocifey paſſes for a Fine Gentleman. He is Loud, 
Haughty, Gentle, Soft, Lewd, and Obſequious by turns, 

ſt as a little Underſtanding and great Impudence ponnge 

im at the preſent Moment. He paſſes among the Silly 
Part of our Women for a Man of Wit, becauſe he is ge- 
nerally in Doubt. He contradicts with a Shrug, and con? 
tures with a certain Sufficiency, in proteſſing ſuch or ſuch 
a Thang is above his Capacity. What — Character 
the pleaſanter is, that he is a profeſſed Deluder of Women; 
and becauſe the empty Coxcomb has no Regard to any 
thing that is of it ſelf Sacred and Inviolable ; I have heard 
an unmarricd Lady of Fortune ſay, it is a pity ſo fine a 
Gentleman as Vocifer is fo great an Atheiſt. The Crowds 
of ſuch inconũderable Creatures, that infeſt all Places of 
Aſſembling, every Reader will have in his Eye from his 
own Obſervation ; but would it not be worth conlideri 
what Sort of Figure a Man who formed himſelf upon 
thoſe Principles among us, which are agreeable to the 
Dictates ot Honour and Religion, would make in the ta- 
miliar and ordinary Occurrences of Life? 

I hardly have oblerved any one fill his ſeveral Duties of 
Life better than [gnotus. All the Under-parts of his Beha- 
viour, and ſuch as are expoſed to common Obſervation, 
have their riſe in him from great and noble Motives. A 
firm and unſhaken ExpeRation of another Lite, makes him 
become this; Humanity and good Nature, ſortiſied by the 
Senſe of Virtue, has the ſame Effect upon him, as the 
Neglect of all Goodneſs has upon many others. Being firm- 
ly Eftabliſh'd in all Matters of Importance, that certain 


| Inattention which makes Mens Actions look eaſie, a 


ars 
in him with greater Beauty: By a thorough — of 
little Excellencies, he is perfectly Maſter of them. This 
Temper ot Mind leaves him under no neceſſity of ſtudy- 
ing his Air, and he has this peculiar Deſtinction, that his 
1 1 is unaſſected. 

chat can work himſelf into a Pleaſure in conſider- 
ing his Being as au uncertain one, and think to reap an 
A 5 by its Diſcontinuance, is in a fair way of do- 
ing all Things with a gracetul Unconcern, and Gentlcman- 


like Eaſe. Such a one does not behold his Lite as a ſhort, 
tranſient, perplexing State, —_ up of trifling Pleaſures 
3 and 
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and great Amieties; but ſees it in quite another Light; his 
Griets are Momentary, and his Joys Immortal. Reflection 
upon Death is not a gloomy and fad Thought of reſign- 
ing every Thing that he delights in, but it is a ſhore 
Night followed by an endleſs Day. What I would here 
contend for is, that the more Virtuous the Man is, the 
ncarer he will naturally be to the Character of Genteel and 
Agreeable. A Man whoſe Fortune is Plentiſul, ſhews an 
Eaſe in hi*Countenance.and Confidence in his Behaviour, 
which he that is under Waats and Difficulties cannot aſ- 
fume. It is thus with the State of the Mind; he 2 
verns hi: Thoughts with the everlaſting Rules of Reaſon 
and Senſe, — have ſomething ſo inexpreſſibly Graceful 
in his Words and Actions, that every Circumſtance mult 
become him. The Change of Perſons or Things around 
him doth not at all alter his Situation, but he difinte- 
reſted in the Occurrences with which others are d iſtract- 
ed, becauſe the greateſt Purpoſe of his Lite is to maintain 
an Indiffcrence both to it and all its Enjoyments. In a 
word, to be a Fine Gentleman, is to be a Generous and a 
Brave Man. What can make a Man ſo much in conſtant 
good Humour, and Shine, as we call it, as to be Sup- 
ported by what can never fail him, and to believe that 
whatever ha 2 to him was the beſt thing that could 
poſſibly befal im, or elſe he on whom it depends would 
not have permitted it to have befallen him at all? R 


—__ 


— 


Ne 76. Monday, Mey 28. 


Ut tu Fortunam, ſic nos te, Celſe, feremus, Hor. 
T is nothing ſo common, as to find a Man 


— 


whom in the general Obſervation of his Carriage 

you take to be of an uniform T r, ſubject to 
ſuch unaccountable Starts of Humour and Paſſion, that he 
is as much unlike himſelf, and differs as much from the 
Man you at firſt thought him, as any two diſtin Perſons 
can differ from each other. This proceeds from the Want 
of forming ſome Law of Lite to our ſelves, or fixing ſome 
Notion of things in general, which may affect us in ſuch 
Manaer, as to create proper Habi 


P 


its both in our Minds and | 
Bodies. 
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Bodies. Ihe Negligence of this, leaves us expoſed not onl 

to an unbecoming Levity in our uſual Converſation, bog 
alſo ro the ſame Inſtability in our Friendſhips, Interelts, 
and Alliance. A Man who is but a mere $ tor ot 
what paiſes around him, and not engaged in Commerces 
of any Conſiderat ion, is but an ill Judge of the ſecret Ma- 
tions of the Heart of Man, and by what Degrees it is 
actuated to make ſuch viſible Alterations in the ſame Per- 
fon : But at the ſame Time, when a Man is no way con- 
cerned in the Effect of ſuch Iuconſiſtencies in the Behavi- 
our of Men of the World, the Speculation mult be in the 
utmoſt Degree both diverting and inſtructive; yet to enjoy 
ſuch Obſervations in the higheſt Reliſh, he ought to be 
placed in a Poſt of Direction, and have the dealing ot 
their Fortunes to them. I have therefore been wondertul- 
ly diverted with ſome Pieces of ſecret Hiſtory, which an 
Antiquary, my very good Friend, lent me as a Curioſity. 
They are Memoirs of the private Life of Pharamond of 
France. Pharamond, ſays my Author, was a Prince of 
© infinite Humanity and Generolity, and at the ſawe time 
© the mot pleaſant and facetious Companion of his Time. 
© He had a peculiar Taſte in him (which would have been, 
© unlucky in anyPrince but himſelt) he thought there could 
© be no exquiſite Pleaſure in Converſation but among E- 
© quals; and would pleaſantly bewail himſelf that he al- 
© ways lived in a Crowd, but was the only Man in France 
© that could never get into Company. This Turn of Mind 
© made him delight in Midnight Rambles, attended onl 

© with one Perſon of his Bed-chamber : He would in the 

© Excurſions get acquaiated with Men (whoſe Temper he 
© hada Mind to try) and recommend them privately to 
© the particular Obſervation of his firſt Miniſter. He gene- 
rally found himſelt neg lected by his new Acquaintance 
© as ſoon as they had Hopes of growing great;and uſed on 
© ſuch Occaſions to remark, I hart it was a great Injuſtice 
© totax Princes of — — in their high For- 
© tunes, when there were ſo few that could with Con- 


© ftancy bear the Favour of their very Creatures. My Au- 

thor in theſe looſe Hints has one Paſſage that gives us a ve- 

ry lively Idea ot the uncommon Genius of Pharamond.He 

met with one Man whom he had put to all the uſual 

Proofs he made of thoſe he had a Ming to know thorough- 

ly,and found him for his Purpols In Diſcourſe with — 
4 
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one Day, he gave him Opportunity of ſaying how much 
would Brie his Wiſhes. The Prince 1 iate ly re- 
vealed himſelf, doubled the Sum, and ſpoke to him in this 
Manner. Sir, Tom have twice what you deſired, by the Fa- 
dor of Pharamond ; but look to it that you are ſatisfied 
« with it, for tis the laſt you ſhall ever receive. | from this 
Moment conſider you as mine ; and to make you truly ſo, I 
*< give you my Royal Word Jor ſpall never be greater or leſs 
< than you are at preſent. Anſwer me not, (concluded the 
Prince ſmiling) but enjoy the Fortune [ } ave put you in, 
** Which is above my own Condition; for you have bereafter 
* nothing to hope or to fear. 

HIS Majeſty having thus well choſen and ht a 
Friend and Companion, he enjoy'd alternately allthe Plea- 
ſures of an agreeable private Man and a great and power- 
ful Monarch : He gave himſelf, with his Companion, the 
Name of the merry Tyrant ; for he puniſhed his Courti- 
ers for their Inſolence and Folly, not by any Act ot pub- 
lick Distavour, but by humorouſly practiſing upon their 
Imaginations. If he obſerved à Man untradtable to his In- 
feriours, he would find an Opporrunity to take ſome fa- 
vourable Notice of him, and render him inſupportable. 
He knew all his own Looks, Words and Actions had their 
Interpretations ; and his Friend Monſieur Excrate (for fo 
he wascalled) having a great Soul without Ambition, he 
would communicate all Eis Thoughts to him, and fear no 
artiul Uſe would be made of that Freedom. It was no 
ſmall Delight when they were in private, to reflect upon 
all that had paſſed in publick. 

PHARAMOND would oftcn, to ſatisſie a vain Fool 
of Power in his Country, talk to him in a full Court, and 
with one Whiſper make him deſpiſe all his old Friends 
and Acquaintance. He was come to that Knowledge of 
Men by long Obſervation, that he would profeſs altering 
the whole Maſs of Blood in ſome Tempers, by thrice 
ſpeaking to them. As Fortune was in his Power, he gave 
himſelt conſtant Entertainment in managing the mere Fol- 
lowers of it with the Treatment they deſcrved.He would, 


by a skilful Caſt of his Eye and halt a Smile, make two, 


Fellows who hated, embrace and fall upon each others 

Neck with as much Eagerneſfs, as if they followed their 

real Inclinations,and intended to ſtifle one another. When 

he was in high good Humour, he would lay the * 
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with Eucrate, and on a publick Night exerciſe the paſſi- 
ons of his whole Court. He was pleaſed to ſee an haugh- 
ty Beauty watch the Looks of the Man ſhe had long de- 
ſpiſed, trom Obſervation of his being taken Notice of by 
haramond ; and the Lover conceive higher Hopes, than 
to follow the Woman he was dying for the Day betore. 
In a Court, where Men ſpeak Affection in the ſtrongeſt 
Terms, and Diſlike in the tainteſt, it was a comical Mix- 
ture of Incidents to ſee Diſguiles thrown aſide in one 
Caſe and encreaſed on the other, according as Favour or 
Diſgrace attended the reſpective Objects of Men's Appro- 
bation or Diſeſteem. Pharamond in his Mirth upon the 
Meanneſs of Mankind uſed to ſay,*As he could take awa 
© a Man's Five Senſes, he could give him a1 Hundre 
The Man in Diſgrace ſhall immediate ly looſe all his na- 
© tural Endowments, and he that finds Favour have the 
Attributes of an Angel. He would carry it ſo far as to 
ſay, © It ſhould not be only ſo in the Opinion of the low- 
2 er Part of his Court, but the Men themſelves ſhallthink 
„ thus meanly or greatly of themſelves, as they are out 
or in the good Graces of a Court. | 
A Monarch who had Wit and Humour like Pharamond, 
muſt have Pleaſures which no Man elſe can ever have Op 
portunity of enjoying. He gave Fortune to none but thoſe 
whom he knew could receive it without Tranſport: He 
made a noble and generous Uſe of his Obſervations; and 
did not regard his Miniſters as they were agreeable to 
himſelf, but as they were uſeful to his Kingdom : By this 
means the King appeared in every Officer of State ; and 
no Man had a Participation of the Power, who had not 
2 Similitude of the Virtue of Pbaramond. R 


Nè 77. Tueſday, May 29. 


Non convivere licet, nec Urbe tota 
Quſduam eft tam prope tam proc ul que nobis. Mart. 


Y Friend WIII. Honzycoms is one of thoſe 
Sort of Men who are very often abſent in Con- 
verſation, and what the French call a reueur and a 
diftrait. A little betore our Club- time laſt Night we were 
Walking together in Somerſet * where WII. had 

7 picked 


3 
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icked up a ſmall Pebble of ſo odd a Make, that he ſaid 
; would preſent it to a Friend of his, an eminent Yirtw- 
ofo. After we had walked ſome time, I made a full fiop 
with my Face towards the Weſt, which WII I. know- 
ing to be my uſual Method of asking what's a Clock in 
an Afternoon, immediately pulled out his Watch, and told 
me we had ſeven Minutes good. We took a turn or two 
more, when, to my — eyoten, I faw him ſquirr a- 
wy his Watch a conſiderable way into the Thames, and 
with great Sedateneſs in his Looks put up the Pebble, he 
had before found, in his Fob. As I have naturally an A- 
verſion to much Speaking, and do not love to be the Meſ- 
ſenger of ill News, eſpecially when it comes too late to 
be uſeful, 1 left him to be convinced of his Miſtake in due 
time, and continued my Walk, reflecting on theſe little 
Abſences and Diſtractions in Mankind, and reſolving to 
make them the Subject of a future Speculation. 

I was the more confirmed in my Deſign, when I con- 
ſidered that they were very often Blemiſhes in the Cha- 
raters of Men of excellent Senſe ; and helped to keep 
up the Reputation of that Latin Proverb, which Mr. Dry- 
den has Tranſlated in the follow ing Lines: 


Great Wit to Madneſs ſure is near ally d, 
And thin Partitions do their Bounds divide. 


M Y Reader does, I hope, perceive, that I diſtinguiſh a 
Man who is Abſent, becauſe he thinks ot ſometh ing elſe, 
from one who is Abſent, becauſe he thinks of nothing at 
all: The latter is too innocent a Creature to be taken no- 
rice of; but the Diſtractions of the former may, I believe, 
be generally accounted for from one of the ſe Reaſons. 

ITHER their Minds are wholly fd on ſome particu- 
lar Science, which is often the Caſe of Mathematicians and 
other learned Men ; or are wholly taken up with ſome 
violent Paſſion, ſuch as Anger, Fear, or Love, which ties 
the Mind to ſome diſtant Object; or, laſtly, theſe Di- 
ſtractions procced from a certain Vivacity and Fickleneſs 
in a Man's Temper, which while it raiſes up infinite 
Numbers of Ideas in the Mind, is continually puſhing it 
on, without allowing it to reſt on any particular Ima 
Nothing therefore is more unnatural than the Thoughts 
and Conceptions of ſuch a Man, which are ſeldom occæ- 


fioned cithet by the Company he is in, or any of thoſe 
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Objects which are placed before him. While you fancy 
he 15 admiring a 1 — Woman, tis an WR 
that he is ſolving a Propoſition in Euclid ; and while you 
may imagine he is reading the Paris Gazette, it is far from 


being impotſible that he is pulling down and rebuilding 
the From of his Country-Houſe. ö 


AT the ſame time that I am endeavouring to 
this Weakneſs in others, I ſhall readily confeſs that I once 
laboured under the ſame Imfirmity my ſelf. The Method 
I rook to Con quer it was a firm Reſolution to learn ſome- 
thing from whatever I was obliged to ſee or hear. There 
is a way of thinking if a Man can attain to it, by which 
he may ſtrike ſomewhat out of any thing. I can at pre- 
ſent obſerve thoſe Starts of good Senſe and Struggles of un- 
wproved Reaſon in the Converſation of a Clown, with 
as much SartisfaGtion as the moſt ſhining Periods of the 
moſt finiſhed Orator ; and can make a ſhift to command 
my Attention at a Pupfe!-Show or an Opera, as well as at 

amlet or Othello. I always make one of the Company 
I am in; for though 1 fav linle my ſelf, my Attention 
to others, and thoſe Nods of Approbation which I never 
beſtow unmericed, ſufficiently ew that I am among 
them. Whereas WII I. Honk VCO, tho! a Fellow of 

ood Senſe, is every Day doing aud fayi aa huadred 


Things, which he attcrwards coulefſes, with a well-bred 


Frankneſs, were ſomewhat z2.1/ 4 e, and undeſigned. 

I chauced the other Day to go into a Cofize-houſe, where 
W1L 1. was ſtanding in the midſt of ſeveral Auditors 
whom he had gathered round him, and was giving them an 
Account of the Perſon aud Character of Moll inton. My 
Appearance before him juſt put him in mind of me, with- 
out making hiin reflect that I was actually preſent. So 
that keeping his Eyes full upon me, to the grea: Surprize 
of his Audience, he broke off his firit Harangue, and pro- 
ceeded thus, —-* Why now there's my Friend (men. 
* tioning me by Name) he is a Fellow that thinks a great 
© deal, but neyer opens his Mouth; I warrant you he. is 
© now thruſting his ort Face iuto ſome Coffee-houſe a» 
© bour Change. I was his Bail in the time of the Popi 
© Plot, when he was taken up for a Jeſuit,* If he 
looked on me a little longer, he had certainly deſcribed 
me ſo particularly, without ever conGdering what led 
him into it, that the whole Company wal 8 — 


of 


z 
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have found me out ; for which reaſon, remembring the 
old Proverb, Out of Sight out of Mind, I left the Room; 
and upon meeting him an Hour aſterwards, was asked by 
him, with a great deal of good Humour, in what Part of 
the World I lived, that he had not ſeen me theſe three Days. 

MONSIEUR Bruyere has given us the Character of 
an abſent Man, with a great deal of Humour, which he 
has puſhed to an a reeable Extravagance ; with the Heads 
of it I ſhall conclude my preſent Paper. 

* MENACLAS (ſays that excellent Author) comes 
© down in a Morning, opens his Door to go our, but ſhuts 
© it again, becauſe he perceives that he has his Night-cap 
© on ; and examinin biraſelf further finds that he is but 
© half ſhaved, that he has ſtuck his Sword on his right 
* Side, that bis Stockings are about his Heels, and x 
© his Shirt is over his Breeches. When he is dreſſed he 
© goes to Court, comes into the Drawing-room, and 
© walking bolt upright under a Branch of Candle-fticks, 
© his Whig is caught up by one of them, and hangs dang- 
© ling in the Air. All the Courtiers fall a laughing, but 
© Menalcas laughs louder than any of them, and looks a- 
bout for the Perſon that is the Jeſt of the Company. 
© Coming down to the Court-Gate he finds a Coach, 
* which taking for his own he whips into it; and the 
© Conchman drives off, not doubting but he carries his 
© Maſter. As ſoon as he ſtops, Menalcas throws himſelt 
© out of the Coach, croſſes the Court, aſcends the Stair- 
© caſe, and runs thro all the Chambers with the greateſt 
< Familiarity, repoſes himſelf on a Couch, and fancies 
© himſelf at home. The Maſter of the Houſe at laſt comes 
© in, Menalcas riſes to receive him, and deſires him to 
© fit down; he talks, muſes, and then talks again. The 
© Gentleman of the Houſe is tired and amazed ; Menalcas 
© s no leſs ſo, but is every Moment in Hopes that his 
© impertinent Gueſt will at laſt end his tedious Viſit. 
© Night comes on, when Menalcas is hardly undeceived- 

*<WHEN he is playing at Backgammon, he calls 
© for a full Glaſs of Wine and Water; 'tis his turn to 
© throw, he has the Box in one Hand and his Glaſs in 
© the other, and being cxtreamly dry, and unwilling to 
© loſe Time, he ſwallows down both the Dice, and at 

© the ſame time throws his Wine into the Tables. He 


< writes a Letter, and flings the Sand into the Ink · bottle; 


dhe 


* 


1 
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© he writes a ſecond, and miſtakes the Super ſcription: A 
© Nobleman receives one of them, and upon opening it 
© reads as follows. I would have you, boneft Jack, imme- 
© diately upon the Receipt of this, take in Hay enough to ſerve 
© me the Winter. His Farmer receives the other, and is 
© amazed to ſee in it, My Lord, I received your Grace's Com- 
© mands with an entire Submiſſion to-----It he is at an En- 
© tertainment, you may ſee the Pieces of Bread continually 
* multiplying round his Plate. *Tis true, the reſt ot the 
© Company want it, as well as their Knives and Forks, 
© which Menalcas does not let them keep long. Some- 
times in a Morning he puts his whole Family in an hur- 
ry, and at laſt goes out without being able to ſtay for his 
© Coach or Dinner; and for that Day you may ſec him 
in every part of the Town, except the very Place where 
© he had appointed to be upon a Buſineſs of Importance. 
© You would often take him for every thing that he is 
© not ; tor a Fellow quite Stupid, tor he hears nothing ; 
© for a Fool, for he talks to himlelf, and has an hundred 
© Grimaces and Motions wath his Head, which are alto- 
< gether involuntary ; for a proud Man, tor he looks full 
© upon you, and takes no notice of your ſaluting him: 
© The Truth on't is, his Eyes are open, but he makes no 
© uſe of them, and neither ſees you, nor any Man, nor 
© any thing elſe. He came once from his Country-houſe, 
© and his own Footmen undertook to rob him, and ſuc- 
© ceeded : They held a Flambeau to his Throat, and bid 
© him deliver his Purſe ; he did fo, and coming home told 
© his Friends he had been robbed - they deſire to know 
the Particulars, 4 my Servants, ſays Menalcas, for hs 


© were With me. 


— 


Neo 78. Meadneſday, May 30. 


— 


Cum talis ſis, utinam noſter es ! 


H E follow ing Letters are ſo pleaſant, that I doubt 
not but the Reader will be as much diverted with 
them as I was. I have nothing to do in this Day's 


Estemsinment, bus taking the Sentence from the End of 
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the Cambridge Letter, to place it at the Front of my 
Paper; to ſhew the Author I wiſh him wy Compaaion 
with as much Earneſtueſs as he invites me to be his. 


SIR, 


Send you the incloſed, to be inſerted (if you think 

© them worthy ot it) in your SPECTATORS; in 

© which ſo ſurprizing a Genius appears, that it is no Won- 

© der if all Mankind endeavours to get ſomewhat into a 
© Paper which will always live. | 

AS tothe Cambridge Affair, the Humour was really 

© carried on in the Way I deſcribe it. However, you 

© have a full Commiſſion to put out or in, and to do 

© whatever you think fit with it. I have already had the 

* SatisfaGtion of ſceing you take that Liberty with ſome 


© things I have before ſent you. 
G O on, Sir, and proſper. You have the beſt Wiſhes of, 
SIR, Your very Affectionate 
and Ciliged Humble Servant, 


Mr. SPRCTATOR, Cambridge. 
'Y O U well know it is of great Conſequerice to clear 
© the pr 


© Titles, and it is of Importance that it be done in 
oper Seaſon : On which Account this is to aſſure 
© you, that the Crus or Very Faces was inflituted 
© originally at CAMBRIDGE in the merry Reign of 
© K---g Ch---les II. As in great Bodies of Men it is 
© not difficult to find Members enow for ſuch a Club, ſo 
© (1 remember) it was then teared, upon their Intention 
ot dining together, that the Hall belonging to CLARE 
© HALL, (the uglieſt then in the Town, tho? now the 
* neateſ:) would not be large enough HaNDSOMLY to 
© hold the Company. Invitations were made to great Num- 
© bers, but very tew accepted them without much Diffi- 
© culty. Oxx pleadcd, that . at Londan in a Bock ſel-· 
© jer's Shop, a Lady going by with a great Belly long' d to 
Fils him. HE had certainly been excuſed, but that Evi- 
dence appcared, That indeed one in London did pretend 
© the longed to kim, but that it was only a Pick ho. Ret, 
© who during hi & lung her ſtole away all his Money. 


© AXOTHER would have got off by a Dimple in his Chin; 
© but it was proved upon him, chat he bad, by coming into 


- 
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© a Room, made a Woman miſcarry, and frightened two 


Children into Fits. A TRH IR» alledged, That he was 
© taken by a Lady for another Gentleman, who was one 
© of the handſomeſt in the Univerſity ; but upon Enquiry 
«© jt was found,that the Lady had actually loſt one Eye, and 
© the other was very much upon the Decline. A For 
produced Letters out of the Country in his Vindication, 
© in which a Gentleman offered him his Daughter, who 
© had lately fallen in love with him, wich a good Forrune : 
© But it was made appear that the young hy Was amo- 
© rous, and had like to have run away with her Father's 
© Coachman ; ſo that 'twas ſuppoſed, that her Pretence of 
© falling in love with him was only in order to be well 
© married. It was pleaſant to hear the ſeveral Excuſes 
© which were made, inſomuch that ſome made as much 
© Intereſt to be excuſed as they would from ſerving She- 


© riff; however, at laſt the Society was formed, and pro- 
© per Officers were appointed ; and the Day was for 
© the Entertainment, w hich was in Ven:ſon Seaſon. A plea- 


© ſant Fellow of King's College (commonly called CA a z 
© from his ſour Look, and the only Man who did not pre- 
© tend to get off) was nominated for Chaplain ; and no- 
© thing was wanting but ſome one to fic in the Elbow- 
© Chair, by way of PzrsmenrT, at the upper End of the 
© Table ; that there the Buſinels ſtuck, for there was no 
© Contention for Superiority there. This Affair made fo 
© great a Noiſe, tha: the K--g, who was then at Net- 
© market, heard of it, and was pleaſed merrily and graci- 
© ouſly to ſay, Hz coulD Nor Bs THERE HIMSELF, BUT 
© HE WOULD SEND THEM A BRACE Os BUCKS. 

I would deſire you, Sir, to ſet this Aſſair in a true 
© Light, that Poſterity may not be miſled in fo important 
© a Point: For when the wiſe Man who ſball write your 
© true Hiſtory, ſhall acquaint the World that you had a 
© DieLona ſent from the Ugly Club at OXFORD, and 
© that by vertue of it you were admitted into it ; what a 
© learned War will there be future Criticks about 
© the Original of that Club, which Univerſities will 
© contend lo warmly tor? And perhaps ſome hardy Can- 
© tabrigian Author may then boldly affirm, that the Word 
© OXFORD was an Interpolation of ſome Oxoni an inſtead 
© of CAMBRIDGE. This Affair will be beſt adjuſted in 
© your Life-Time ; but I hope your Aſſection to your 

; 4 | © MoTHER 
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© MOTHER will not make you partial to your Au v r. 

© T O tell you, Sir, my own Opinion: Tho” I cannot 
© find any ancient Records of any Acts of the Soctr rr 
© os THE UcLy Facts, conſidered in a publick Capacity; 
© yet in a private one they have certainly Antiquity on 
© their Side. Iam perſwaded they will hardly give Place 
© tothe LowNGxRs, and the Lowncxks are ot the ſame 
© ſtanding with the Univerſity it ſelf. 

© THO we well know, Sir, you want no Motivesto 
© do Juſtice, yet I am commiſſioned to tell you, that you 
© are invited to be admitted adeundem at CAMBRIDGE ; 
© and I believe I may venture ſafely to deliver this as the 
© With of our whole Univerſity. 


To Mr. SPECTATOR. 
The bumble Petion of WH O and W HIC E. 


Sheweth, 

5 HAT your Petitioners being in a forlorn and de- 
ſtitute Condition, know not to whom we ſhould 
© apply our ſelves for Relief, becauſe there is hardly any 
© Man alive who has not injured us. Nay, we ſpeak it 
© with Sorrow, even You your ſelf, whom we ſhould ſuſ- 
© pet of ſuch a Practice the laſt of all Mankind, can hard- 
© ly acquit your felt of — given us ſome Cauſe of 
g Complaint. We are deſcended ot ancient Families, and 
© kept up our Dignity and Honour many Years, till the 
© Jackſprat THAT ſupplanted us. How often have we 
© tound our ſelves lighted by the Clergy in their Pulpits, 
© and the Lawyers at the Bar ? Nay, how often have we 
© heard in one of the moſt polite and auguſt Aſſemblies in 
- © the Univerſe, to our great Mortification, the ſe Words, 

© That THAT that noble I. d urged ; which if one of us 


© had had Juſtice done, would have ſounded nobler thus, 


. © That WHICH that noble L---d urged. Senates themſe lves 

© the Guardians of Britiſþ Liberty, have degraded us, an 

© preferred THAT to us ; and yet no Decree was ever 
given againſt us. In the very Acts of Parliament, in 
© which the utmoſt Right ſhould be done to every Body, 
© WORD, and Thing, we find our ſelves often either not 
© uſed, or uſed one inſtead of another. In the farſt and 
© beſt Prayer Children are taught, they learn to nuſuſe 
c us: Our Father WHICH art in Heaven, ſhould be, Our 
: Father WHO art in Heaven; and even a Se 


„ a Geary, 
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o, after long Debates, reſuſed to conſent to an Altera- 
tion of it. In our general Confeſſion we ſay, ·ͥVB Spare thou 
© them, O God, WHICH confeſs their Faults ;whach _— 
to be, WHO confeſs their Faults. What Hopes then 
© have we of having Juſtice done us, when the Makers 
* of our very Prayers and Laws, and the moſt learned in 
© all Faculties, ſeem to be in a Contederacy againſt us, 
© and our Enemies themſelves muſt be our Judges ? 


THE Spaniſh Proverb ſays, [1 ſabio muda conſcio, il 


nec io no, 1 e. A wiſe Man changes his Mind, a Fool never 


© evill. So that we think You, Sir, a very proper Perſon 
© to addreſsto, fince we know you to be ca of be- 
© ing convinced, and 2 your Judgment. You are 
© well able to ſettle this Aﬀair, and to you we ſubmit our 
© Cauſe. We defire you to aſlign the Butts and Bounds of 
© each of us, and that for the Future we may both enjoy 
© our own. We would deſire to be heard by our Counc: 

© bur that we fear in their very Pleadings they would 
© betray our Cauſe : Beſides, we have been oppreſſed ſo 
* many Years, that we can appear no other way but in 
; fon 8 All which conſidered, we h — will 
© be pleaſed to do that which to Rig 4 


| he and ſhall 
— And your Petitioners, 8c: 
Ne 79. Thurſday, May 31. 


— — 


2 — 


Oderunt peccare boni virtutis amore. Hor. 


Have received very many Letters of late from my 

Female Correſpondents, moſt of whom are very au- 

gry with me for abridging their Pleaſures,and lookin 
ſeverely upon things in themſelves indifferent. But 
think they are extreamly unjuſt to me in this Imputation : 
All that I contend for is, that thoſe Excellencies which 
are to be regarded but in the ſecond Place, ſhould not 
precede more weighty Conſiderations. The Heart of Man 
deceives him, in _ of the Lectures of halt a Life ſpent 
in Diſcourſes on the Subjection of Paſſion ; and I do not 


know why one may not think the Heart of Woman as 


un- 
- 
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unfaithful to it ſelf. If we grant an Equality in the Fa- 
cuitics of both Sexcs,the Minds of Women are leſs culti- 
vated with Precepts, and conſequently may, without 
Diſre ſpect to them, be accounted more liable to Illufon 
in Caſes wherein natural Inclinat ion is out of the Intereſts 
of Virtue. I ſhall take up my preſent Time in comment- 
ing upon a Billet or two which came trom Ladies, and 
from thence leave the Reader to judge whether I am in 
the right or nor, ia thinking it is poihble fine Women 

may be miſtaken. 
THE following Addreſs ſeems to have no other De- 
in it, but to tell me the Wricer will do what ſhe 

for all me. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


Rn young and very much inclincd to follow the 
Paths of Innocence ; but at the ſame time, as 1 
ve a plentiful Fortune, and am of Quality, I am un» 
willing to reſign the Pleaſures of Diltinction, ſome 
little Satisfaction in being admired in general, and much 
reater in being beloved by a Gentleman whom I de- 
n to make my Husband, But I have a Mind to put 
entring into Matrimony till another Winter is over 
© my Head, which (whatever, muſty Sir, you may think 
h of the Matter) I deſign to paſs away in hearing Muſick, 
© going to Plays, Viſiting, and all other Satisfactions 
© which Fortune and Youth, protected by Innocence and 
© Virtue, can procure tor, 

SIR, your af — Sernant, 


© MY Lover does not know I like him, therefore 
© having no Engagements upon me, I think to ſtay, and 
© know whether 1 may not like any one elle better. 


I have heard WiLL. Honzycomn ſay, A Womans ſeldom 
erites ber Mind but in ber Poſtſcript- I think this Gentle- 
woman has ſufficiently diſcovered hers in this. TII lay 
what Wager ſhe pleaſes againſt her preſent Favourite, 
and can tell her that ſhe will like ten more before ſhe 1 
fixed, and then will take the worſt Man ſhe ever liked 
in her Life. There is no End of Affection taken in at 
the Eyes only; and you may as well atisfy thoſe Eyes 
with ſecing, as controul any Paſſion received by = 
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only. It is from Loving by Sight that Coxcombs fo fre- 
-ntly ſucceed with Women, and very often a Young 
dy is beſtowed by her Parents to a Man who weds her 
(as Innocence it ſelt,) tho? ſhe has, in her own Heart, 
iven her Approbation of a different Man in every Aſſem- 
by ſhe was in the whole Year before. What is wanting 
among Women, as well as among Men, 15 the Love of 
laudable Things, and not to reſt only in the Forbearance 
of ſuch as are Reproachful. 
HOW far removed from a Woman of this light Ima- 
gination in Eudyiz! Eudoſia has all the Arts of Life and 
ood Breeding with ſo much Eaſe, that the Virtue of her 
duct looks more like an Inſtint than Choice. It is 
as little difficult to her to think juſtly of Perſons and 
Things, as it is to a Woman of different A liſhmencs, 
to move ill or look awkard. That which was, at firſt, 
the Eſſect of Inſtruction, is grown into an Habit; and it 
would be as hard for Exdoſia to indulge a mug Suggeſ- 
tion of Thought, as it would be to Flavia, the Fine Dan- 
cer, to come into a Room with an unbecoming Air. 
BUT the Miſapprehenſions People themſelves have of 
their own State of Mind, is laid down with much diſs 
cerning in the following Letter, which is but an Extract 
of a kind Epiſtle from my C Miſtreſs Hecatyſz, 
who is above the Vanity of extern 8 and is the 
better Judge of the P of the 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 

Vrite this to acquaint you, that many Ladies, 
0 I as well as my felf, ſpend ay os — than 
© we uſed at the Glaſs, for want of the Female Library 
© of which you promiſed us a Catalogue. I hope, Sir, 
© in the Choice of Authors for us, you will have a parti» 
© cular Regard to Books of Devotion. What they are, 
© and how many, muſt be your chief Care, for upon the 
© Propriety of ſuch Writings depends a great deal. I have 
* known thoſe among us who think, it they every Morn- 
© ing and Evening — an Hour in their Cloſet, and 
© read over ſo many Prayers in ſix or ſeven Books of De- 
© votion, all equally nonſenſical, with a ſort of W 

© (that might as well be raiſed by a Glaſs of Wine, or a 
© Drachm of Citron) they may all the reſt of their time 


* goon in whatever their particular Paſſion leads them 
to. 
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© to. The Beauteous Philautia, who is (in your Lan- 
© guage) an Idol, is one of theſe Votaries ; ſhe has a very 
© pretty furniſhed Cloſet, to which ſhe retires at her ap- 
© pointed Hours: This is her Dreſling-room, as well a 
EY — ; ſhe has conſtantly before her a large Look- 
© ing-glaſs, and upon the Table, according to a very 

re a Author, 

ogether [ye her Prayer Book and Paint, 

At once improve the Sinner and the Saint. 
© 1 T muſt be a good Scene, if one could be preſent at 
© it, to ſee this Idol by turns lift up her Eyes to Heaven, 
© and ſteal Glances at her own dear Perion. It cannot 
but be a pleaſant Conflict between Vanity and Humili- 
© ation. When you are upon this Subject, chuſe Books 
© Whichelevate the Mind above the World, and give a 
- 8 Indifference to little things in it. For want of 
ſuch Inſtructione, I am apt to believe ſo many People 
* take it in their Heads to be ſullen, croſs and angry, un- 
der Pretence ot being abſtracted from the Affairs ct this 


Life, when at the time they betray their Fondneſ⸗ 


for them by doing their Duty as a Task, and pouti 
© and readin Books for a Week together. Muc 
© of this I take to eed from the Indiſcretion of the 


© Books themſelves, whoſe very Titles of Weekly Prepa- 
© rations, and ſuch limited Godlineſs, lead People of or- 
© dinary Capacities into great Errors, and raiſe in them a 
Mechanical Religion, ntirely diflin& from Morality, 
* I know a Lady ſo given up to this ſort of Devotion, 
© that tho? ſhe employs fix or eight Hours of the twenty 
© four at Cards, ſhe never mifſes one conſtant Hour ct 
© Prayer, for which time another holds her Cards, to 
© which the returns with no little Anxiouſncſs till two 
© or three in the Morning. All theſe Ads are but _ 
© Shows, and, as it were, Compliments made to Vir- 
tue; the Mind is all the while untouched with any true 
© Pleaſure in the Purſuit of it. From hence I preſume i 
© ariſes that ſo many People call themſelves Virtuous, 
© from no other Pretence to it but an Abſence of Ill. 
| © There is Dulcianara is the moſt infolent of all Creatures 
© to her Friends and Domeſticks, upon no other Pretence 
© in Nature but that (as her filly Phraſe is) no one can lay 
© Black is her Eye. She has no Secrets, torſooth, wh 

© ſhould make her afraid to ſpeak her Mind, an 22 


Ne 80. 
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* fore ſhe is impertinently Blunt to all her Acquaintance, 
and unſeaſonably Imperious to all her Family. Dear 
* Sir, be pleaſed to put ſuch Books in our Hands, as may 
* make our Virtue more inward, and convince ſome of 
us that in a Mind truly virtuous the Scorn of Vice is 
; —_— * with — Pity — it. This, and 

other Ihings, are impatiently expected from vou 
© our whole bh amo on. reſt ag a 


. SIR, Your moſt humble Servant, 
B. 


— 


Friday, June 1. 


3 


| Calum non ani mum mutant qui trans mare currunt. Hor. 
| IT the Year 1688, and on the ſame mg et that Year, 


were born in Chengſide, London, two Females of ex- 
quiſite Feature and Shape; the one we ſhall call Zru- 


nett, the other Pl y/lis. A cloſe Intimacy between their 


Parents made each of them the firſt Acquaintance the o- 
| ther knew in the World: They 


played, dreſſed Babies, 
ated Viſit ings, learned to Dance and make Curteſies, to- 
ether. They were inſeparable Companions in all the 
tle Entertainments their tender Years were capable of: 


Which innocent Happineſs continued till the Beginning 
ol their fifteenth Year, when it happened that Mrs. Phyllis 


had an Head-dreſs on which became her fo very Well, 
that inſtead of being beheld any more with Pleaſure for 
their Amity to each other, the Eyes of the Neighbour- 
hood were turned to remark them with Compariſon of 
their Beauty. They now no longer enjoyed the Eaſe of 
Mind and pleaſing Indolence in Which they were former- 
ly happy, but all their Words and Actions were miſinter- 
d 8 each other, and every Excellence in their 
peech and Behaviour was looked upon as an Act of E- 
mulation to ſurpaſs the other. Theſe Beginnings of Diſ- 
inchnation ſoon improved into a Formality of Behaviour, 
4 Coldneſs, and by natural Steps into an irrecon- 
aleable Hatred. 


THESE 
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THESE two Rivals for the Reputation of Beauty, 
were in their Stature, Countenance, and Mein fo very | 
much alike, that if you were ſpeaking of them in their 
Abſcence, the Words in which you deſcribed the one muſt 
give you an Idea of the other. They were hardly diſtin- 
guiſhable, you would think, when they were apart, tho 
extreamly different when together. What made their | 
— * hoy more entertaining to all the reſt ot their Ser 
was, that in Detraction from each other neither could | 
fall upon Terms which did not hit her ſelf as much 2 
her Adverſary. Their Nights grew reſtleſs with Me- 
ditation of new Dreſſes to outvy each other, and in- 
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venting new Devices to recall Admirers, who obſerved | © 
the Charms of the one rather than thoſe of the other on | * 
the laſt Meeting. Their Colours tailed at each other! fe 
Appearance, fluſhed with Pleature at the Report of 2 f 

Dutadvantage, and their Countenances withered upen 10 
Inſtantes ot —— The Decencies to which Women Þ® 
are obliged, made theſe Virgins ſtifle their Reſentment ſo = 
far as not to break into open Violences, while they cqual- _ 
ly ſuffered the Torments of a regulated Anger. Their 85 


Mothers, as it is uſual, engaged in the Quarrel, and fi 
rted the ſeveral Pretenſions ot the Daughters with 

that ill-choſen Sort of Expence which is common wi 
P. oplc of plentiful Fortunes and mean Taſte. The Gris 
preceded their Parents like Queens of May, in all the 
gaudy Colours imaginable, on every Sand, to Church, 
and were expoſed to the Examination of the Audience 
for Supcriority of — 

DURING this conſtant Struggle it happened, that 
Phyllis one Day at publick Prayers ſmote the Heart of 2 
gay Weſt-indian, who appeared in all the Colours which 
can cficct an Eye that could not diſtinguiſh between being 
fine and tawdry. This American in a: Summer-Ifland Suit 
was too ſhining and too gay to be reſiſted by Phyllis, and 
too intent upon her Charms to be diverted by any ot the 
laboured Attractions of Brunetta. Soon after, Brunetts 
had the Morrtification to ſee her Rival diſpoſed of in 2 
wealthy Marriage, while ſhe was only addreſſed to in 2 
Manner that ſhew cd ſhe was the Admirat ion ot all Men, but 
the Choice of none. Phyllis was carried to the Habitation 
ot her Spouſe in Barbadoces: Brunetta had the ill Nature to 


enquire tor her by every Opportunity, and had the Misfor- 
tune 


but in 
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tune to hear of her being attended by numerous 
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fanned into Slumbers by ſueceſſive Hands of them, an 
carryed from Place to Place in all the Pomp of barbarous 
Mag nificence. Brunetta could not endure theſe repeated 
Advices, but employed all her Arts and Charms in laying 
Baits tor any ot Condition of the ſame lilind, out of a 
mere Ambition to confront her once more before ſhe 
dicd. She at laſt ſucceeded in her Deſign, and was ta- 
ken to Wite oy a Gentleman whoſe Eſtate was conti- 
ou to that of her Enemy's Husband. It would be end- 
ſs to enumerate the many Occaſions on which theſe 
irreconcileable Beauties laboured to excel each other; 
proceſs of Time it happened, that a Ship put into 
tne Iſland conſigned to a Friend of Phyllis, who had Di- 
rections to give her the Refuſal of all Goods for Apparel 
before Brunetta could be alarmed of their Arrival. He did 
ſo, and Phyllis was dreſſed in a few Days in a Brocade 
more gorgeous and coſtly than had ever be fore appear'd 
in that Latitude. Brunetta languiſhed at the Sight, aud 
could by no Means come up to the Bravery of her Anta- 
niſt. She communicated her Anguiſh of Mind to a 
taithful Friend, who by an Intereſt in the Wite of Phy/- 
lis's Merchant, procured a Remnant of the fame Silk 
for Br:netta. Phyllis took Pains to appear in all publick 
Places where ſhe was ſure to meet Brunetia ; Brunetta 
was now prepared for the Intult, and came to a publick 
Ball in a plain black Silk Mantua, attended by à beaut:- 
tul Negro Girl in a Petticoat of the fame Brocade with 
which Phyllis was attired. This drew the Attention of 
the whole Company, upon which the unhappy Phyllis 
ſwooned away, and was immediately conveyed to her 
Houſe. As ſoon as ſhe came to her felt ſhe fled from 
her Husband's Houſe, went on board a Ship in the Road, 
aud is now landed in inconſolable Deſpair at Plymouth. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

AFTER the above melancholy Narration, it may 
perhaps be a Relief to the Reader to peruſe the follow- 
wg Expoſtulatipn. 

To Mr. SPECTATOR. 
The juſt Remonſtrance of affronted TH AT. 
: HO I deny not the Petition of Mr. Ibo and 
:p Which, yet you ſhould not ſuffer them 3 be 
» rude 
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© rude and to call honeſt People Names: For that bears 
© hard on ſome of thoſe Rules of Decency, which you 
© are juftly famous for eſtabliſhing. They may nd 
© Fault, and correct Speeches in the Senate and at the 
© Bar : But let them try to get themſelves ſo often and 
© with ſo much Eloquence repeated in a Sentence, as a 
great Orator doth frequently introduce me 
M Y Lords! (ſays he) with humble Submiſſion, That 

© that I ſay is this: that, That that, that Gentleman has 
© advanced, is not That, that he ſhould have proved to 
© your Lordſhips. Let thoſe two queſtionary Petitioners 
© ery to I _— with * Wbo's -A rr 1 

WHA I great Advantage was to Mr. Dryden 
© in his [Indian Em . 

© You force me ſtill ro anſwer You in That, 
to furniſh our a Rhime to Morat ? and what a 
© Figure would Mr. Bayes have made without his Pea 
© and All That? How can a judicious Man diſtinguiſh 
© one thing from another, without ſaying This here, or 
« That there? And how can a ſober Man, without 
© the Expletives of Oaths (in which indeed the Rakes 
© and Bullies have a great Advantage over others) make 
© a Diſcourſe of any tolerable Length, without That is, 
© and if he be a very grave Man indeed, without That 
© , to ſay? And how inſtructive as well as entertain- 
© ing are thoſe uſual Expreſſions in the Mouths of great 
Men, Such things as That, and The like of That ? 

© Jam not agaiuſt reforming the Corruptions of $ 
© you mention, and own there are proper Seaſons tor 
© the Introduct ion ot other Words beſid s That; but 1 


© ſcorn as much to ſupply the Place of a Mb or a Which | 


© at every Turn, as they are wnequal always to fill 
© mine ; and I expect good Language and civil Treat- 


© ment, and hope to receive it tor the future: That, that | 


© I ſhall only add 5, that I am, - 
ours, 


R 


The 


THAT, | 


* 


2 


e 


| 


| 


Te INDEX. 
1G ALS (end) Eien cmetatioby 


N. 45. 

A Abſence in Converſation, a remarkable Inſtance 
of it in Will. comb, N. 77. The Occaſion of this 
Abſence, ibid. and Means to conquer it, ibid. The Cha- 
racer of an Abſent Man, out of Bruyere, ibid. 

Acroſtick, a Piece of Falſe Wit, divided into Simple aud 

m , N. 60. 

Act of Delormity, for the Uſe of the Ugly Club, N. 17. 

Advertiſements, of an Italian Chi . N. 22. From 
St. James s Coſſee - Houſe, 24 From a Gentlewoman 
that teaches Birds to ſpeak, 36. From another that is 
2 fine Fleſh- Painter, 41. 


Advice, no Order of Perſons too conſiderable to be Ad- 


viſed, N. 34. 

Affectation, a greater Enemy to a ſine Face than the Small- 
Pox, N. 33. it detorms Beauty, and turns Wit into 
Abiurdity, 38. The Original of it, ibid ; found in the 

. Wiſe Man as well as the omb, ibid. The way to 
get clear of es 

Age, rendred ridiculous, N. 6; how contemned by the 
Athenians, and reſpected by the Spartans, ibid. 

Alexander the Great, wry-neck'd, N. 32. 

— ou ſarished, 4 Laab, * nel 
mericans, their Opinion + $6; exemplify 
in a Viſion of cf their Country-men, ibid. 

Ample, Cache Uneaſin the Reaſon of it, N. 32. 

Anagram, what, and when firſt produced, N. o. 

Andromache, a great Fox-hunter, N. 57. 

April (the Firſt of) the merrieſt Day in the Year, N. 47. 

Aretine made all the Princes of Exrope his Tributaries, N.z 3. 

Avietta, her Character, N. 11; her Fable of the Lion and 
the Man, in Anſwer to the Story of the Epheſian Ma- 
tron, ibid ; her Story of [nkle and Tarico, ibid. 

* Obſervation upon the [ambick Verſe, N. 39 ; 


ragedies, N. 40, 42- 
Vou l. Ty 4 
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Arſinoe, the firſt muſical Opera on the Engliſh Stage, N. 18. 
rom the Original 15 N. 55. Opera with Luxu- 
ry, bid; at War with Luxury, ibid ; its Officers and 
Adherents, ibid; comes to an Agreement with Luxury, ibid. 

Audiences at preſent void of Common Senſe, N. 13. 

Aurelia, her Character, N. 15. 

Author, the Neceſſity of his Readers being acquainted 
with his Size, 17 and Temper, in order to 
read his Works with Pleaſure, N. 1, his Opinion of 
his own Periormances, 4 The Expedient made uſe of 
by thoſe that write to the _ Fl. 


ACON, (Sir Francis) his Compariſon of a Book well 

written, N. 10; his Obſervation upon Envy, 19. 

Bags of Money, a ſudden Transformation of them into 

ticks and Paper, N. 3. 

| 2 Lully, his prudent —＋ N. 29. 
Bawdry, never writ but where there is a Dearth of In- 
vention, N. 51. 

Beaver, the Haberdaſher, 2 ? way Politician, N. 49. 

Beauties, When Plagiaries, N. 3. The true Secret how 
to improve Beauty, 33; then the moſt charming when 

heighren'd by Virtue, ibid- 

— Uhr.) his in as Au. N. 28. 

Bell-Savage, its Et „N. 28. 
Birds, a Cage full Ge the Opera, N. 5. 

Biters, their Buſineſs, N. 47. 

Blackmore, (Sir Richard) his Obſervation, N. 6. 

Blanks of Society, who, N. 10- 

Blank Verſe proper for . 39. 

1 ( ) a great Critick among the French, 

62 


| Boutz-Rimez, what, N. o ; 

Breeding, fine Breeding diſtinguiſhed from good, N:66- 
Britiſh Ladies aiſtinguiſh'd from the Pits, N. 41. 
Brunette and Phillis, their Adventures, N. 80. 
Bruyere, (Monſieur) his Character ot an Abſent Man, N. y. 
Bullock and Norris differently habited, prove great Helps 

ro an 4 3 . * w, . > 
Butts de ibed, N. 7 9 Butt, ibii 


ASA (Fuling) his Behaviour to Catullus, wht | 
e 


8 had put him into a Lampoon, N. 23. 
Caligula, bis Wiſh, N. 16+ — 


„ -- 


f 


8 


how 
hen 
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Camilla, a true Woman in one Particular, N. rs. 

Carbuncle, (Dr.) his Dye, what, N. 52. 

Cenſor ot ſmall Wares, an Office to be erected, N. 15. 

. . —_ Picture Aeon air N. 58. 

Chevy- Chaſe, the Spe& ator's Examen ot it, N. 70, 74- 

Chronogram, a Piece of Falſe Wit, N. 60. CREE 

Cicero, a Punſter, N. 51. The Entertainment found in his 
Philoſophick Writings, ibid. 

Clarinda, an Idol, in what manner worſhipped, N. 73. 

Cleenthe, her Story, 15. 

Clergy-man, one ot the Spectator's Club, N 2. | 

Clergy, a threefold Diviſion of them, N. 21. 

Clubs, Nocturnal Aſſemblies, fo called, N. 3. Several - 
Names of Clubs, and their Originals, bid, &c. Rules 
preſcribed to be Obſerved in the Two-penny Club, Hd. 
An Account of the Ugly Club, 17. The Sighing Club, 
30+ The Fringe Glove Club, zbid. The Amorous Club, 
ibid. The Hebdomadal Club: Some Account of the 
Members of that Club, 43; and of the EverlaſtingClub, 
72. The Club of Ugly Faces, 78. The Difficulties met 

with in Erecting that Club, id. a 

Commerce, the Extent and Advantages of it, N. 69. 

Conſciouſneſs, when called Affection, N. 38. we. 

Converſation moſt ſtraitned in numerous Aſſemblies, N G8. 

uets, the preſent numerous Race, to what owing, N. 66. 

Coverley (Sir Roger de) a Member ot the Spectator s Club, 
his Character, N. 2 ; his Opinion of Men of fine Parts, g. 

Courtie rs Habit, on what Occafions Hieroglyphical, N. 64. 

Cowley abounds in mixt Wit, N. 62. 


Crab, of King's-College in Cambridge, Chaplain to the 


* of 2 N. E 8 ; 
edit, a beauti irg in, her Situation an Equipage : 
N. z. a great 25 ibid. | 
Croſs (Mi - wanted near half a Tun of being as hand- 
me as Madam Va Brisket,a great Beauty in the Low- 
Countries, N. 32. | 


D. 
ANCING, a Diſcourſe on it, defended, N. gr. 
Death, the time and manner of our Death not 
known to us, N. 7. 
Deformity, no cauſe of Shame, N. 17. R 
Delight and Surprize, Properties eſſential to Wit, N. ga. 
2 P 2 Digni⸗ 


- 
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Dignitaries of the Law, who, N. 21, 
Divorce, what eſte emed to be a juſt Pretenſion to one, N. it. 
Donne (Dr.) his Deſcription of his Miſtreſs, N. 41. | 


Ton, his Definition of Wit cenſured, N. Gz. | | 

Dull Fellows who, N. 43 ; their Enquiries are not for 
Information but Exercile, ibid. Naturally turn their ( 
—— {ge ws * „ ibid. * | 

Dutch more Polite than the Exoliſh in their Buildings 
Monuments of their Dead, N. 457. 2 | 

Dyer, the News Writer, an 1 Politi icks, N. 43. 


NVY, the ill State of an envious Man, N. 19; his 
Relief, ibid. The way to obtain his Favour, ibid. 
Matron, the Story of her, N. 1. 
Epiftetus, his Obſervation upon the Female Sex, N. 53. 
Epigram on Hecatiſſa, N. 532 
Epitaphs, the Extravagance of ſome, and Modeſty of o- 
thers, N. 26. An Epitaph written by Ben Jobn/on, 33. 
Equipages, the Splendor of them in France, N. 15; a 
Temptation to the Female Sex, ibid. EY | 
Ftheridee (Sir George) Author of a Comedy, called, She 
world if ſhe could, reproved, N. 51. 
Enubulus, his Character, N. 49. | | 
Emncrate, the Favourite of Pharamond, N. 76. 
.. Endoſia, her Behaviour, *. * 


Fe. of the Lyon and the Man, N. 11. Of the Ghil- 


© mm 


. 


Ins os bt | Wed we. 


dren and Frogs, 23. Of Fapiter and the Country- 


man, 25 
Falſhood, (rhe Goddeſs of) N. 63. 
Falſe Wit, the Region of it, N 25. 
Ealgaff (Sir Fobn) a famous Butt, N. 47. 
Fame, generally coveted, N. 73. 
Faſhion, the Force of it, N. 64 
Fear of Death often Mortal, N. 25. 
Fine Geatleman, a Character frequently miſapplied by 
the Fair Sex, N- T 
Flutter,(Sir * 10 dy; ſome Remarks upon it, N. 65. 
Fools, great Ple aty ot them the firſt Day of a N. 47. 
Free port, (Sir Andrew)a Member ot the Spectat lb. | 
French Poets, wherein to be imitated by the Engliſh,N.45. 
Friendſhip, the great Benefit of it, N. 68. The Medicine 


of Liſe, bid, The Qualificarions of a good Friend, ibid. 


. * 


* 


— — 
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1 wherein true Gallantry ought to cankit; 


Gaper,the of the Gaper nt in Amfeerdim 
Ghoſts he Tn 25 of the Play-Houſe, N 12 
. Ghoſt — 922 


heatre, 44 


Goſpel Gollips deſcribe 
Goths in Poetry, who, 1 
Andkerchief, the great Machine for moving Pity 
maT 7. N. 44 
ppineſs, (true) an Enemy to Pomp and Noiſe, N. 1 
Har, Words ought not to be Pronounced right by well- 


bred Ladics, * 
Heroes in an E i Tragedy generally og He 


— (Mr. his © Obſervation upon hter 
| comb (WAL) his Charatter, N 


N.: 
= ator in the Play-houſe, 4 ; kis Adventure with 
he peter Throws his Watch i a4 the 2— 


Human Faure — „ 70. 
umour to cribed L ad er nl Sx 


Genealogy of — 


Ambick Verſe the moſt for GreekTragedies,N.39 
Fames, how a mole „N. 71. 
Requeſt in moſt of the German 
Mols, who of the Fair Sex ſo call'd, N. 7 
m—_— yr Ne. . age 
- ence nn Eyes, 3 
ngl. > 
_ m__ of e during their 
re, 50. 


he 
K 4-4 hurtful than Il. Nature, N. 23. 


Injuries how to be meaſured, N. 2 
and Yarico, their Story, N. 


— and nor Quality, — frm Re- 


rr lavas 


Inb (Ti) ans is Cab in 4 Letter to the 
Kiſſing 


P3 
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Kiſſing Dances cenſured, N. 25 


9 


. 


Ad ies Library deſcribed, N. 3. ä 
' Letitia and Daphne, their Story, N. 33. 
mpoons written by People that cannot Spell, N. 16; 
witty Lampoons inflict Wounds that are incurable, 23; 
the inhuman Barbarity of the ordinary Scriblers of 
Lampoons, % d. 
Larvaii, who fo called among the Ancients, N. 32. 
Lath, (Squire) has a good Eſtate which he would part 


- 
„ 


wirhal tor a pair ot Legs to his Mind, N. 32. 

Lavghter, (Immoderate) a Sign of Pride, N. 47; the 
Provocatious to it, ib:d. 

Lawyers divided into the Peaceable and Litigious, N. zt. 
Both Sorts deſcribed, bid. | 

King Lear, a Tragedy, ſuffers in the Alteration, N. 40. 

Lee, the Poet, well turn'd for Tragedy, N. 39. 

Learning ought not to claim any Merit to it felt, but 
upon the lication of it, N. 6. 

Leonora, her Character, N. 37. the Deſcription of her 
Country Seat, bd. 

Letters to the S ectator, complining of the Maſquerade, 
N.8.trom the Opera-Lion, 14. from the under Sexton ot 
Covent-Garden Pariſh, hid. trom the Undertaker of the 

| Maſquerade, ibid. trom one who had been to ſee ＋ 
Opera of Rinaldo, and the Pupper- Show, ibid. fr 

Charles Lillie, 6. from the Preſident of the Ugly Club, 
17. from S. C. with a Complaint againſt the Starers, 20. 
from Tho. Prone, who acted the Wild Boar that was 
killed by Mrs. Toft, 22. from Millan Fc rene and Ralph 
Simple, ibid. from an Actor, ibid. from King Latinus, 
ibid. from Tho. Kimbow, 24. from Will. Faſh on to his 
wou'd- be Acqua intancc, Hd. from Mary Tuc ſ day on the 
ſame Subject, bid. from a Valetudinarian to the F pecta- 
tor, 25. from ſome Perſons to the Spectator's Clergy- 
man, 27. from one who would be Inſpector of the Sign- 
Poſts, 28. from the Maſter of the Show at Charing- 
Croſs, ibid. from a Member of the Amorous Club at 
Oxford, 30. from a lember ot the Ugly Club, 32. 
irom a Gentleman to ſuch Ladies as are proteſs'd Beau- 
ties, 33. to the Hectator trom T. D. containing an in- 


tended Regulation of the Playhouſe, 36: from! Thy 


— — —ꝛůů ͤů ů 
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M a Complaint againſt it, N. 8. The Deſign of 
Mazarine (Cardinal) his Behaviour to Qyillet, ay" 4 
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houſe Thunderer, ibid. from the Spetatof to an affected 
very witty Man, 38. from a marry'd Man with a Com- 
plaint that his Wife painted, 41. from Abrabam Froth, 
a Member of the Hebdomadal Meeting in Oxford, 43+ 
rom a Husband plagued with a Gofpel-Goſhp, 46. from 
an Ogling Maſter, ;b:4. from the Spe#atoy to the Pre- 
lend and Fellows of the ugly Club, 48. from Hecatiſſe 
to the Spectator, bid. from an old Beau, ibid. from Ep- 
pine, with ſome Account of a Company of Strolers, ibid. 
rom a Lady complaining of a Paſſage in the Funeral, 5 t. 
trom Hugh Goblin, Preſid ent of the Unly Club, $2. from 
©. K. concerning Laugltcr, ibid. the Spetator's An- 
Wer, i5:d. from R. f. to the Spectator, with a Propoſal 
relating to the Education of Lovers, 53. from Anne 
Helin, tbid. from a fplenerick Gentleman, ibid. from a 
reformed Starer, complaining of a Peeper, bid. from 
King Latin, id. from a Gentleman at Cambridge, 
containing an Account of a new Sect of Philolophers 
called Lowngers, $4- from Celimene, 66. from a Father 
complaining of the Liberties raken in Country-Dances, 
67. from - Arad to Betty, 7t- to the Specłator, from 
_ the Ugly Club at Cambridge, 78. from a whamlical 
young Lady, 79. from B. D. deſiring 4 Catalogue Y 
Books tor the Female Library, ibid. | 
Letter Droppers of Antiquity who, N. 59. 7 
Library, a Lady's Library deſcribed, N. 37. 
Lite, the Duration of it uncertain, N. 7. 
Lindamira, the only Woman allowed to paint, N. Ar. 
Lion in the Hry-market, occalioned many Conjectures in 
the Town, N. 13. very gentle to the Spectator, bud. 
London, an Emporium tor the whole Earth, N. 63. 
Love, the general Coacern of it, N. 30. SO 
Love of the World, our Hearts miſ-led by it, N. 27. 
Luxury, what, N. 5 5- attended ott.n with Avarice, ib. 
A Fable of thoſe two Vices, ibid. 
Lowngers, a new Sect of Phulofophers in Canilridge, N. 34. 


AN a ſociable Animal, N. g. The Loſs of publick 
and private Virtues owing to Men of Parts, 6. 


it, 1b:d. 


— 


rel; ct. d u> on m iu a Poem, N. 23. 
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Merchants of great Benefit totte Publick, N. 69: 

Mixt Wit deſcribed, N. 62. 3 by 

Mit Communion of Men and Sp rits in Paradiſe, as de- 

{cribed by Milton, N. 12+ : 

e, on what it ought to be built, N. g. 

Modeſty, the chief Ornament of the Fair Sex, N. 6. 

Moliere made an old Woman a Judge ot his 5 N. 70. 

. in Weſt minſter- Abbey examined by the Spetta- 
for, 26. 

Mourning, the Method of it conſidered, N. 64. Who 
the greateſt Mourners, ib:d. 

Muſick baniſht by Plato out of his Commonwealth, N. 18. 
Of a relative Nature, * 


Eighbourhoods, of whom conſiſting, N. 49. 


T N New Mr.) his Reb, N. 59. 
ew River,a Pete ot bringing it into the Playhouſe, N.: 


Nirolini (Seiguiot) bis very en Paſte- „ N. 53. His 
Combat with a Lion, 13. Why thought to be a ſham 
one, ibid, An excellent 5 ibid. | 


4res Pros Favourite with ſome Party Ladies, N. y 
90.85 
Old Ma 


z ne ler, N. 46. 
| — — N. 7. 
Old Teſtament in a Peruke, N. 58. 
„ as it is the preſent Entertainment of the Engli 
, conſidered, N. 5. The Progreſs it has made ou 
© cur Theatre, 18. Some Account of the French 
Otway commended and cenfured, N. 5 
Overds, a Juſtice ar Epping, oftended at 2 
ot Strolers for play ing the Part of Cod pate, ma- 
king a Mockery of one of the Qua 


| | N. 48. 
Oxford Scholar, his great Diſcovery m a Coflee-houſe, N.46 
Pic and Taylor often contribure more than the 


Poet to the Succeſs of a Tragedy, N. 4a. 
arents, their taking a liking to a particular Profeſſion 
often occaſions their N to miſcarry, N. 42. 
Parties crept much into the Converſation of che Ladies, 
N. . Part y-Zeal very bad for the Face, ibid. 
Particles Engliſh, the Honour done to them in the late 
Operas, N. 18. Paſſious 


7. 


he) 
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Paſſions, of them 2 difficult Task, N. 77. 
Peace, ſome ill Conſequences of it, N. 45 
Peepers deſcribed, N. 5 ;. ; 
Wiſdom, ibid. 
Philolophy, the Uſe of it, N.5. did to be brought by 
10 y, the Uie it, N. 7. do 
near down rom Heaven, 19: Emp N. ic 
yhcian 2 on r different t,N- 16. 
The —— formidable Body of Men, 21, com- 
red to the Britiſh — in Ceſar's Time, ibid. their 


ay of converting one r into another, 25. 
Pits, what Women fo called, N. 41. no Faith to be kept 
with them, ibid. 
Pinkethmas to perſonate King Porys on an Elephant, N. 3. 
Players in Drury- Lane, their intended Regulations, N. 36. 
Poets (Eneliſh) proved, N. 39, .be Artifces, N 
oets (Enel. „N. i N. 
Poeteſſes GE, ) wherein —— N. 51. 85 
Powel (Senior) to act Alexander the Great on a Drome- 
dary, N. 31. His Artifice to raiſe a Clap, N. 4o- : 
Powell (Junior) his great Skill in Motions, N. 14 His 
— x preferred to the Opera of Rinaldo and Ar- 
miga, 
Praiſe, the Love of it implanted in us, N. 38. 


Pride, a E to a ſine Face, N. 33. 
Profellions, the three great n 


ctitioners, N. 21. 


Projector, a ſhort — of one, N. 31. 
. 
unc hi nello en more than t | 14. 
Puxch out in the Moral Part, bid. * 
Punning much recommended by the Practice of all Ages, 
N. 61. In what Age the Punn chiefly flouriſhed, ibid. 
a famous Univerſity much infeſted with it, ibid. wh 
baniſhed at preſent out of the Learned World, ibid 
The Definition of a P ibid. 


„ = Ls (Don) Puron of the Ster s Ci, N. 30. 


gedies, N. 40. 


RH. confdered Blewiſhes in our Engl Tre 
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Rape of Proſerpine, a French Opera, ſome Particulars in 


it, N. 29. 

Reaſon, inſtead of governing Paſſion, is oſten ſubſervi- 
ent to it, N. 6. 

Rebus, a Kind of falſe Wit in Vogue among the Ancients, 
N. 59. and our own Country-men, bd. a Rebus at 
"Blenheim Houſe condemned, ihid- 

Recitativo, (Italian) not agreeable to an Engliſh Audience, 


N. 29. Recitative Muſick in every Language ought to 


be adapted to the Accent of the Language, ibid. 
Retirement, the Pleaſure of it, where truly enjoyed, N.4. 
Rich |. would not ſuffer the Opera of Whittin7ton'sCat 
to 
Royal Exchange, the great — to it, N. 69. 


*O\4/men (Mrs) her Ingenuity, N. 28. 


SanfForins his Invention, N. 25+ 

lar's Egg, what ſo call'd, N. 58, 

 Semproniaa profeſſed Admirer ofthe French Nation, N. 46. 
Senſe, ſome Men of Senſe more deſpicable than common 

Beggars, N. 6. 
Sentry,a Member of the Shectator s Club, his Character, N. 2. 
us Quinta, the Pope, an Inſtance of his unforgiving 
emper, N. 23. 
Shadows and Realities not mixed in the ſame Piece, N. 5. 


Shovel (Sir Cloud:ſly)the ill Contrivance of his Monument 


in Weſtminſter A N. 26. 
Sidney (Sir Philip) bis Op 


v6 FO» : 
Sighers, a Club of them in Oxſord, N. 30. their Regula- 
tions, ibid. 
Sign-Poſts, the Abſurdities of many of them, N. 28. 
Socrates, his Temper and Prudence, N. 23. 3 
Solitude, an Exemption from Paſſions the only pleaſing 
Solitude, N. 4. Sg 
Sapbocles his Conduct in his Tragedy of Electra, N. 44- 
Sparrows bought for the uſe of the Opera, N. 51. 
Spartan Virtue acknowledged by the Athenians, N. 6. 
Specrator (the) his Pretatory Diſcourſe, N. 1. his great 
« Taciturnity, ibid. his Viſion of Publick Credit, 3. his 
Entertainment at the Table of an Acquaintance, 7. h 
Recommendation ot his os, 10. ad vertiſed in 
the Daily Courant, 12. His 


performed in his Houſe, and theReaſon tor it, N. 5. 


inion of the Song of Chevy Chaſe, 


Encounter with a Lion de- 


Fo. TA a 
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in hind the Scenes; 13. the Deſign of his Writings, 18. 
No Party-man, ibid. A little unhappy in the Mol : 
vi- his Face, 17. his Artifice, 19. His deſire to correct 
| Impudence, 20. and Reſolution to March on in the 
8 cauſe ot Virtue, 34. His Viſit to a travelled Lady, 45. 
at His Speculations in the firſt Principles, 46. An odd 
Accident that befel him at Llody's Goffce-houſe, ibid. 
ce, His Advice to our Exglifh Pindarick Writers, 58. His 
to | Examen of Sir Foplin Hutter, 65. 
Spleen, a common Excuſe for Dulneſs, N. 53. 
4. | Srarers reproved, N. 20. . 
yy | ** in what propoſed as a Pattern to the Fair Sex; 
S125 . 41 . 
Superſtition, the Folly of it deſcrib'd, N. 7. 
Suſanna, or Innocence betray'd, to be exhibited by Mr. 
Powel, with a new pair of Elders, N. 24. 
| * 
6. Empler, one of the Spectator's Club, his Character 
— | N. 2. That, his — 4 N. 80. . 
| Theatre, (Engliſh) the Practice of it in ſeveral Inſtances 
2 cenſured, N. 4, 44, 51. 
ng Thunder, of you uſe on the Stage, N. 44- 
Thunderer tothe Play-houſe, the Hardſhips put upon him, 
Fo and his defire ro be made a Canon, N. 36. 
nt Tom Tits to per ſonate the ſinging Birds in the N. 5. 
| Tom the Tyrant, firſt Miniſter of the Coffee-houle, be- 
ſe, eween the Hours of Eleven and Twelve at Night, N. 49. 
Tombs in Weſtminſter viſited by the Spectator, N. 26; 2 
la- Reflection upon it, ibid. ä 
| Trade, the Benefit of it to Great-Britain, N. 63. 
Tragedy, a perte& Tragedy the nobleſt Production of hu- 
man — N. 39. wherein the Modern Tragedy ex- 
18 cels that of Greece and Rome, ibid. Blank Verſe the moſt 
— — an Engliſh Tragedy, ibid. the Engi. ſh Tragedy 
conſider'd, ibid. i 
Tragi-Comed , the Product of the Engliſh Theatre, a 
| 4 y, the 
monſtrous Invention, N. 30. 
at Travel, highly neceſſary to a Coquet, N. 45 ; the Beha- 
us viour of a travel d A the Play-Houſe, ibid. 
1s Truth, an Enemy to falſe Wit, N. 63. 2 
np , Trypbiodorys, the great Lipogrammariſt of Antiquity, 
| N 53» 
4 | 
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- # U : 
Y Enice preſery'd, a Tragedy founded on a wrong 
f __Plot, N. 32. | | 
Uglinefs, ſome lations upon it, N. 32, _ 
Viſit, a Vilitto a travel'd Lady, which ſhe receiv'd ia 
her Bed, deſcrib'd, N. 45- 
— oo pp bak 22 5 N 
ocifer, ifhcations make or a | 
——— N. 75. | w 


* 
* 
i 


HO, and Which, their Petition to the Spectati, 
N. 78. Wa, the miſchief of it when accon- 


— 
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= g | 
_—_— the as. fy Adventure, N. tt. 


be End of the Firſt Volume. 
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